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EELIGION, THEOLOGY 
AND MOEALS 

PRESBYTERIANISM A REFORM OF THE 

REFORMATION » 

(The Oregonian, May 10, 1892) 

It never is possible to see rightly what a thing is, or to under- 
stand it with any clearness, unless an examination be made of 
its historical origin. Presbyterianism is, and long has been, 
a great and positive force in the world. As a form of Church 
government, its beginning was coincident with the Reforma- 
tion. The primary element in it is Church government by 
presbyters or elders, elected by the congr^ations; in other 
terms, the principle of republican goverzunent, or govern- 
ment by representative authority, differing from hierarchal 
supremacy on the one hand, and from extreme democratic 
independency on the other. The active germ of Presby- 
terianism was in the Reformation itself, which set up pres^ 
byter or del^ated representative against bishop and pope; 
but imtil Calvin it did not grow into an efficiently organized 
system. 

Introduced into Scotland, and then into England, Plresby- 
terianism took a leading part in direction of the Reformation 
in those coimtriesi and in the days of the Revolution but 
narrowly missed becoming the recognized religion of the 
State. It was long the leading force in Puritanism, and came 
with the Puritan migration to America. But while it was 
the strongest party in England and Scotland, at the b^in- 

* The PraBbyterian General Aaeembly of the United States was held at 
Portland, Oregon, May 19-31, 1892. Mr. Soott's editorial discussiona of Pres- 
byterian and Christian theology were widely read and admired by the dele- 
gates. ThiB partieular artide i^peaied on the morning of the first day of the 
General Aasonbly, 
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ning of the Revolutioiiy the IndependentSi controUing the 
army, gamed the ascendency afterwards, and Presbyter- 
ianism therefore has not be^i considered, so much as In- 
dependency or Congr^ationalism, the characteristic expres- 
sion of Puritanism, either in Great Britain or in the United 
States. 

The Reformation in Great Britain had overthrown papal 
authority and had put prelatical authority, or the system of 
the Church of England, in its place. Puritanism was a further 
advance of the principle of the Reformation, striking at 
Romanism with one hand and at Flnglish prelacy with the 
other. The Puritans held that the revolt of the Church of 
England from the dominion of Rome had not carried the 
Reformation far enou^, and Puritanism became, throu^ the 
energy of an aggressive freedom, the British type of Prot- 
estantism. It was, therefore, a further protest of the larger 
body of Protestants, a new reform of the Reformation. The 
movement was powerfully stimulated by the publication of 
the Bible in English; the influence of the foreign reformers 
spread with wonderful rapidity, and the doctrine of liberty 
of conscience and of reason also, as distinguished from au- 
thority in matters of religion, swept over England and Scot- 
land, bearing down all before it. 

But with the rapid spread of the reform, differences and 
divisions arose among the reformers, who were, however, 
long united in a conunon cause by hatred of the Chiurch of 
Rome, and even greater hatred of the Church of England, 
which they held was no real departure from it. The con- 
troversy from the first was political as well as theological 
and ecclesiastical, and as it progressed it became in aU its 
parts more and more acrimonious. Between the party of the 
Revolution, which controlled the Parliament, and tiiie king 
and court divines, there soon was open war. The Puritans in- 
sisted on complete reform of the Church of England, and 
while they drove through the Parliament the severest meas- 
ures against the clergy, they attacked with equal v^emence, 
and soon practically destroyed, the powers of the king. The 
Parliament, fully under their control, was now supreme, and 
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the Presbyteriaiis were the strongest sect in the party that 
controlled the Parliament. 

It was inevitable that between these sects there should 
soon be a struggle for supremacy. It developed rapidly as the 
project for reform of the Church of England came under dis* 
cussion in the Assembly of Divines, which Parliament or* 
dered to meet and sit at Westminster (July, 1643) for purposes 
of consultation and suggestion. This Westminster Assembly 
is the great landmark in the history of Presbyteriaoism, and 
the Confession of Faith it formulated is still the Presbyterian 
standard. In the Assembly there were, besides the Presby* 
terianS; two much smaller, but well-defined, parties — the 
Independents, who opposed a general Church establishment, 
and the Erastians, as they were called, who insisted on the 
doctrine of supremacy of the State over the Church. The 
Assembly was to report a plan for settling the liturgy and 
govenmient of the Church, and, if difference of opinion arose, 
the Assembly was to represent it to Parliament, with the 
reasons. The king denounced the Assembly, forbade its 
meetings, and declared that no act done by it ought to be 
received by his subjects. A few Episcopal divines had at 
first appeared, but these almost immediately withdrew, and 
the Assembly, in the midst of commotions that were soon 
to break forth in flagrant war, began the work assigned it. 

Its first proceeding was to attempt to prepare a substitute 
for the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. The 
discussion naturally started dissensions among the sects and 
factions of the Assembly. Even the Presbyterians, though 
they had a numerical superiority, and harmony was indis- 
pensable to their success, could not agree fully among them- 
selves, for differences between the Scots and the English 
were radical on some points; while the Independents were 
so opposed to the dominant party in Parliament and in the 
Assembly that, at one time, an intrigue was set on foot by 
them for restoration of the king. Yet the Assembly of 
Divines, after protracted sittings, finally reported its work 
to Parliament, where it was conditionally adopted; but the 
political struggle continually produced new complications 
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and delays. Civil war was in actual progress, the armies of 
the Parliament and the king had met in battle, and the 
masterful career of Cromwell had begun. 

Cromwell, the soul of Puritanism, was an extreme In* 
dependent. He disliked the Assembly of Divines and looked 
upon their work as an attempt to establish a religious tyr- 
anny. He was soon to take decisive measures. Milton, like- 
wise, thundered against the Assembly, immortalizing his 
protest in the sonnet which declares : — 

New piesbyter is but old priest, writ large. 

The game of war and politics soon played into the hand 
of the Independents and broke the strength of the Presby- 
terians. The man arose to lead the Revolution ; the Presby- 
terian members, numbering 140, were expelled from the 
Hoiise of Commons by Cromwell's order, upon discovering 
that they in their tiun were endeavoring to effect an accom- 
modation with the king; a few days thereafter the king was 
condemned to death, and, with the establishment of the 
Commonwealth, the dream of Presbyterian supremacy passed 
away. Later, however, the Presbyterians took an active 
part in bringing about the restoration of the monarchy, and 
they hoped to be able to stipulate with the king for estab- 
lishment of the Church on the Presbyterian system; but the 
king played his part adroitly, and abandoned his professions 
in their behalf as soon as he was able to do without their 
assistance and support. The Westminster Assembly fell to 
pieces soon after the expulsion of the Presbyterian members 
from the Parliament, but the Confession it produced has 
ever since remained, without modification, the standard of 
Presbyterianism. 

At this day, it is naturally felt by many members of the 
Church that a creed, which is the offspring of the theological 
and political contentions of times so different from our own, 
and necessarily takes its color and spirit from the events and 
bears the stamp of the times that produced it; which, in fact, 
was struck out during the white heat of civil war, to meet cir- 
cumstances that in large part were exceptional, peculiar and 
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only temporary — it is felt by many that, in some of its parts, 
this Confession is a solecism, and therefore needs revision. 
In the Church, during recent years, this has been much de- 
bated, and the present General Assembly will further con- 
sider it. Revision could take a wide scope and yet not affect 
the fundamental principles of Presbyterianism as a repre- 
sentative form of church government, based on the general 
doctrines of Christian orthodoxy. There can be nothing 
peculiarly sacred about the Westminster Confession, since 
its historical origin is so recent and so thoroughly known; 
since the circumstances, political and religious, under which 
it was formulated, undoubtedly carried into it much that 
cannot be matter for all times. As a creed, it is based, in- 
deed, on the Bible, as a large and able body of men then un- 
derstood the Bible, but there seems to be no good reason to 
assume that their knowledge of the Bible was supreme or 
their interpretation of it final; and, moreover, it is proper to 
remember that this Confession was the work of a party con- 
tending for political as well as for ecclesiastical supremacy in 
a State, and leading a political, as well as a religious revolu- 
tion in the midst of a civil war. If, then, there are those who 
think some of the Presbyterian doctrines harsh — if there are 
members of the Church who advise revision, may they not 
have good groimds? It is not easy to see why any should 
suppose that judicious revision could affect the vertebrate 
existence of Presbyterianism. 



CALVINISM DEFINED 

(The Oregoman, April 29, 1900) 

Political conditions have had much to do with making all 
the principal creeds of Christendom* It could not have been 
otherwise, since these creeds had their origin in times when 
Church and State were interdependent, and one could not 
be conceived except as part of ihe other. 

Of the Westminster Confession, the revolt against which 
now occupies much attention, not only among Presbyterians, 
but in the general religious world, the historical origin is 
perfectly known. Presbyterianism came into existence as a 
militant body. It needed a firm system and a rigorous creed; 
for it had political as well as ecclesiastical work to do, and 
its Confession therefore took on a character natural to the 
environment. As a form of church government it took its 
rise in the Institvies of Calvin; it was transferred from Swit- 
zerland to Holland and Scotland, where it had its strongest 
development; it missed but a little of becoming the State 
Church in England, and was a powerful factor in the political 
contentions of nearly two hundred years. Out of these con* 
ditions its creed came into its present form; for, with the 
exception of immaterial am^idments, the Westminster Con- 
fession is to-day the ^'platform" that came from the As- 
sembly of Divines that met at Westminster July 1, 1643. 
The nation was then in the agony of the Revolution, or the 
great Civil War. There was call, as these men believed, for a 
body of doctrine rigid and authoritative; for ecclesiastical 
and political power in those times went together, and what 
is now conceived as the harsh creed of Presbyterianism can- 
not be fairly judged without study of the conditions out of 
which it came. In that time of fierce struggle it was the 
habit of men to condemn their enemies to hell. Dante had 
put into hell, in his time, not a few who were still living. 

Of Calvinismi as a theological ^ystemi a summary is 
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written by Matthew Arnold, with condensation and literary 
skill, almost in words of its choosing. Calvinism begins — 
we use parts of this summary — by laying down that Cjod 
from all eternity decreed what was to come to pass in time; 
that by His decree a certain number of angels and men are 
predestinated to everlasting life, and others foreordained, 
according to the unsearchable counsel of His will whereby 
He extends or withholds mercy as He pleases, to everlasting 
death. God made our first parents upright and able to keep 
His law, which was written in their hearts; at the same time 
entering into a contract with them by which they were as- 
sured of everlasting life in return for perfect obedience, and of 
everlasting death if they should be disobedient. Our first 
parents, being enticed by Satan, a fallen angel, speaking in 
the form of a serpent, broke this covenant of works, as it is 
called, by eating the forbidden fruit, and thereby they and 
their posterity in them and with them became, not only liable 
to eternal death, but lost also their natural uprightness and 
all ability to please God; nay, they became by nature enemies 
to God and to all spiritual good, and inclined only to evil 
continually. This, says Calvinism, is our original sin; the 
bitter root of all our actual transgressions, in tiiought, word 
and deed. 

Yet, though man has neither power nor inclination to rise 
out of this wretched fallen state, but is rather disposed to lie 
insensible in it till he perish, another covenant exists by 
which his condition is greatly affected. This is the covenant 
of redemption, made and agreed upon, says Calvinism, be- 
tween God the Father and God the Son, in the Coimcil of the 
Trinity, before the world began. The sum of the covenant of 
redemption is this: God having, by the eternal decree al- 
ready mentioned, freely, chosen to life a certain number of 
lost mankind, gave them before the world began to God the 
Son, appointed Redeemer, on condition that if he humbled 
himself so far as to assiune the human nature in imion with 
the divine nature, submit Imnself to the law as surety for the 
elect, and satisfy justice for them by giving obedience in 
their namei even to suffering the cursed death of the cross, 
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he should ransom and redeem them from sm and death, and 
purchase for them righteousness and eternal life. The Son 
of God accepted the condition, or bargain, as Calvinism calls 
it; and in the fulhiess of time came, as Jesus Christ, into the 
world, was bom of the Virgin Mary, subjected himself to the 
law, and completely paid the due ransom on the cross. 

God has in His Word, the Bible, revealed to man this cove- 
nant of grace or redemption. All those whom He has pre- 
destined to life. He in his own time effectually calls to be 
partakers in the release offered. Man is altogether passive 
in this call, until the Holy Spirit enables him to answer it. 
The Holy Spirit, the third person in the Trinity, applies to 
the elect the redemption purchased by Jesus Christ, through 
working faith in them. As soon as the elect have faith in 
Jesus Christ — that is, as soon as they give their consent, 
heartily and repentantly, in the sense of deserved condemna- 
tion, to the covenant of grace — God justifies them by im- 
puting to them that perfect obedience which Christ gave to 
the law, and the satisfaction also which, upon the cross, 
Christ gave to justice in their name. They who are thus 
called and justified are by the same power likewise sancti- 
fied; the dominion of carnal lusts being destroyed in them, 
and the practice of holiness being, in spite of some remnants of 
corruption, put in their power. Good works, done in obedi- 
ence to God's moral law, are the fruits and evidences of a 
true faith; and the persons of the faithful elect being ac- 
cepted through Christ, their good works also are accepted 
in him and rewarded. But works done by other and un- 
regenerate men, though they may be things which God com- 
mands, caimot please God, and are sinful. The elect can, 
after justification and sanctification, no more fall from the 
state of grace, but shall certainly persevere to the end and 
be etemaJly saved; and of this they may, even in the present 
life, have the same assurance. Finally, after death, their 
souls and bodies are joyfidly joined together again in the 
resurrection, and they remain thenceforth forever with 
Christ in glory; while all the wicked are sent away into hell 
with Satan, whom th^ have served. 
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Though Protestantism was so radical a departure from 
Roman Christianity, the dogmatic character of Protestant 
creeds was determined by Rome; for the genius of the 
Romans, markedly administrative and l^al, imposed upon 
the new Church, early transplanted to the city which stood 
at the head of the Roman world, an intricate system of gov- 
ernment and a sharply defined, dogmatic expression. The 
necessities of the early Christians, now tolerated under suf- 
ferance and now persecuted without mercy, intensified their 
natural tendency, as Romans, toward a compact organiza- 
tion and a rigid creed. When Protestantism arose, it could 
make head against Roman Christianity, which rested on 
authority of tradition, only through a powerful organization, 
based on Scripture and supported by an unyielding dog- 
matism. Yet you will look in vain among the recorded utter- 
ances of Jesus for any dogmatic system, for any sanction of 
a hierarchy, for any suggestion or authorization of an eccle- 
siastical creed. Jesus invariably addressed the individual 
conscience. He came to call sinners to repentance, not by 
scaring them into heaven through a fear of hell, but by 
revealing to them that righteousness alone can give lasting 
peace and strength to the soul. And he spoke not according 
to tradition, after the manner of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
but out of his immediate conviction that virtue and right 
alone are absolute and eternal, not to be affected nor di- 
minished by the opinions men may hold about them. The 
assent of Moses or Solomon could not make a truth one jot 
more true; nor could the decree of the Sanhedrin make an 
unjust act just. You are better or worse, not in proportion 
as men think well or ill of you, but as you obey or disobey 
the Inner Voice. The equality of the moral law and the 
judgment of the conscience — these are the teachings of 
Jesus, and they require not the interposition of any third 
party, any Church or spiritual attorney. Yet the most re- 
markable thing in human history is the enormous system of 
clerical machinery and ecclesiastical dogma which grew up 
under his name, and which, imder various forms, still passes 
for Christianity. 



THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY NOT 

INFALLIBLE 

(The Oreganian, April 18, 1900) 

What diffa^nce is there between claimiTig infallibility for 
the Pope, and claiming infallibility for the Westminster As- 
sembly of 16437 Much, perhaps, in many ways, but certainly 
not much in the displeasure visited upon dissidents. If a 
Presbyterian minister raises his voice against the West- 
minster Confession, he is as good as tried, convicted and 
sentenced for heresy. Some embrace the dread extremity 
nobly, and have over with it, as Newell Dwight Hillis did.^ 
Some smother their convictions weakly, and thank God that 
He has endowed them with discretion. Some, it is to be 
feared, have not brains enough to comprehend what it is all 
about, and others have discernment as well as bravery, and 
are able to imderstand that the essentials of faith and practice 
are so far above and beyond the poor jargon of the creeds, 
that to fight over words in the presence of eternal truth and 
duty is an employment as imworthy as it is unprofitable. 

Why was the Westminster Confession of Faith thought 
necessary? It is fair to suppose that the religious needs of 
the time were inadequately served by the creeds in existence, 
and its framers met the crisis like men. They recognized the 
need and they resolved to fiU it. The Nicene Creed came down 
from the early Church, but the need of something different 
was made apparent by the Reformation. There was the 
Confession of Augsburg, framed by Melanchthon, in 1530. 
Catholic doctrine was cast at the Coimcil of Trent, from 
1545 to 1563. Creeds of various complexions were drawn up 
imder the influence of Calvin and employed in France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Switzerland, Poland, Hungary and Scotland. 

1 Dr. HiHifl was a Presbytarian minister in 1S87-05, then an Independent, 
and later a Congregational minister. 
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Then came the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land (1562-1571) ; and their modification, the Irish Articles 
(1615), which formed the transition to the Westminster doc- 
ument. 

The labor undergone by the Westminster Assembly fairly 
indicates the need felt at that time for a changed declaration 
of belief. The Assembly met in the Summer of 1643, and sat 
for upwards of five years. And if a change was needed then, 
why may not a change be needed now? 



ELIMINATION OP DOCTRINE OP 
PREDESTINATION 

(The Ongonim, May 29» 1802) 

Thb Assembly's^ proposed revision of the Wesianinster doo- 
trines suggests no very radical change. The war has raged 
most violently aroimd the article of predestination, yet the 
changes suggested, as will be observed from careful reading 
of the report printed in full yesterday, are not very material* 
Th^y soften somewhat the expressions of the original, yet 
retain what may be called its essential doctrine. 

This doctrine is too deeply rooted in the Presbyterian sys- 
tem to be eliminated at once. It is not much dwelt upon, in- 
deed, and the tendency long has been to drop it quietly out 
of sight. But when it is proposed to strike it out of the creed, 
to extirpate it utterly, that is another matter. It may be 
practically ignored, but it must not be formally rejected. 

Nor is this surprising, when its long history, and the au- 
thority of the names by which it is supported, are considered. 
Running back throu^ Calvin, through Augustine to Paul, 
who found the roots of it in Jewish theology which he was 
endeavoring to convert to the uses of nascent Christianityi 
this doctrine has an origin and a history that make it au- 
thoritative to a large class of minds; and though they do not 
wish to hear it preached as Edwards preached it, still th^y 
do not wish to proclaim formal abandonment of it. Paul was 
appealing to a people who believed in election, believed them- 
selves chosen by a divine favor which had passed by all 
the rest of mankind; and, assuming the divine sovereignty, 

^ AmendmentB to the Conf earion of Faith were Bubmitted, by the General 
Ancmbly of 1802, to the preebyteriee, but on account of confliote growing out 
of tiie hereby trial of Dr. BiiggB, the amendments were loet. But in 1902 mod- 
ifioationa were adopted in a *^ Brief Statement of the Reformed Faith," cpncern- 
ing the love of God for all men, miaiiiona, and the Holy Spirit. The General 
Aflsembly referred to in this article was hdd at Portland, Oregon. 
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which was the basis oi Jewish theology, Paul argued from 
it that God, if He chose, had a right to elect the heathen and 
pass by the Jews. He was using a postulate of their own 
theology to sustain a wider view thim they were willing to 
allow. In its practical application, the doctrine, as he used 
it, was plainly intended to be a mere expression of the reli- 
gious consciousness of enjoying the divine favor, a conscious- 
ness deriving its certainty from the witness felt within the 
soul; but in Augustine's system it was perverted to the pur- 
pose of keeping the believer in perpetual imcertainty as to 
his salvation, and compelling him, as thus deprived of all 
other support, to take refuge in the ecclesiastical ordinances 
of salvation. Calvin again went beyond Augustine. He 
made predestination the central sun in the system of Chris- 
tian doctrine; he placed the decree of God back of the fall of 
man; and, if not representing God as ordaining the fall, he 
did represent Him as foreordaining that the fall should in- 
volve, beyond every chance of rescue, the eternal ruin and 
damnation of the greater part of the race. Thus, the in- 
scrutable decree had fixed beyond contingency the eternal 
f ortime of every human being. Eternal life was foreordained 
for some, and eternal damnation for others. 

The general statement of the subject by the Westminster 
Confession very closely' followed Calvin's Institutes. His 
extreme doctrine is somewhat modified by the proposed 
revision. The Confession is now to declare: ''God hath pre- 
destined an inniunerable multitude of mankind unto life,'' 
but 'Hhe rest of mankind God saw fit not to elect unto ever- 
lasting life, but them He hath ordained to dishonor and 
wrath for tiheir sin." This is to be followed by a more em- 
phatic assertion of man's free moral agency and full respon- 
sibility for all his acts, implying more clearly the doctrine of 
free will, and tending thereby to mitigate the consequences 
of the extreme doctrine of predestination. 

The history of creeds is an interesting branch of the his-' 
tory of thought, speculation and opinion. Necessarily, 
creeds are in perpetual flux, though efforts are constantly 
made to express them in the language of exact science 
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Assemblies and councilsi concluding their labors, seem to 
suppose they have laid down everlasting truths in unmis- 
takable language, but the next generations look at the doc- 
trines from a point of view different from that of the early 
authors or later revisers; and hence no statement in theology 
is really a settled one, even for the sect or denomination undor 
whose direction the statement is made. In other words, 
theology is not an exact science, but one branch of specula- 
tive opinion; and though attempts are made to settle it by 
appeals to the Bible, there can be no agreement on the Bible 
itself; for the Bible also is a growth, a product of life, not an 
infallible standard, as a book of geometry, about which there 
can be no dispute. While Euclid, therefore, is inerrant, the 
Bible is not. One age does not read the Bible quite as an- 
other age has read it, and creeds foimded upon it, therefore, 
are never settled. The present revision of the Presbyterian 
creed, consequently, is not the final one. 



{The Oregoman^ June 3, 1889) 

When Protestantism, protestmg against papal infaUibiUty, 
sets up a metaphysical mummery of its own f ormularization 
as infaUible, it leaves no groimd for itself to stand on. Not 
only the common intelligence of the world, but great and 
devout minds in all ages have protested against these dogmas 
which run back through Calvin and Augustine to Paul. 
Milton, in his great poem, ridicules them by making the 
devils in hell pass away the time by discussing these theo- 
logical doctrines. Here is a famous passage, which, though 
much quoted, may be reproduced as often as the present 
subject is named. While some of the fallal spirits were play- 
ing at games, or otherwise trying to ^'find truce to their irk- 
some thoughts" — 

Others apart sat on a hill retired, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned hig^ 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wandering mases loot. 
Of good and evil much th^ argued then, 
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Of happineeB and final misery, 
Passion and apathy, and glory and shame, 
Yam wisdom all and false pUlosophy. 
Yety with a pleasing sorcery, could charm 
Pain for a while or anguish, or excite 
Fallacious hope, or arm the obdur^d breast 
With stubborn patience as with triple steel. 

Doubtless, as Milton supposes, the theological system, 
known aa Calvmism, might afford an intellectual exercise fit 
for hell, since it proposes hell as the destination of the greater 
part of mankind; but the system is not Christianity, and, 
moreover, is so far from Christianity that, had the founder of 
this great religion devoted himself to exposition of such a 
theological system, Christianity never would have been 
heard of aa a force in the world. Man would as well, or better, 
be still: — 

A pagan buckled in a creed outworn. 



NO SANCTITY IN ENGLISH CALVINISM 

(Th$Ongindan,Mmj 25» 1800) 

It is the Calvinistio dogmas of dectioii and predestinatioQ 
which the moral sense of the modem Presbyterian Church 
rejects, and which it is struggling to eq>el from the formal 
creed. The claim of peculiar sanctity or of high and un- 
broken ecclesiastical authority, for the Calvinistic dogmas in 
modem Presbyterianism, does not bear the test of historical 
investigation. On the contraryi thdr origin was secular and 
their motive political. The Westminster Standards were a 
seventeenth-century party platform. 

The superficial history of the Westminster Assembly, 
which formulated the doctrinal articles known as the '^ Stand- 
ards/' embracing the Confession and the Largo* and Shorter 
Catechisms, is better understood than its intimate rdation 
with the secular politics of the time. It was one of the mani- 
f estationa of the revolutionary spirit of the seventeenth cen- 
tury in England. It was the child of the Long Parliament, 
and one of the parents, albeit unconscious and unwilling, of 
the Commonwealth. It met in 1643, mrtien Charles was still 
king, though in arms to defend his divine right against par- 
liamentary aggression. It sat for ten years, saw the king 
beheaded, parliamentary power enfeebled and Cromwell 
supreme in fact as he soon became in name, and faded away 
with the Long Parliament that called it into being, having 
totally failed in its main end, but leaving the means devised 
by itself to that end to become the sacred dogmas of a great 
modem Church. 

This mam end was political, secular, ambitious, and its 
means partake of its nature. The Revolution sought the 
reformation of the Anglican Church, as well as of the Eng- 
fish monarchy, and it sought both to the end of the consolida* 
tion of its own power. The Westminster Assembly was sum* 
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moned by Parliament^ after the king had refused to call it, 
to make such changes in the doctrine and liturgy of the 
Church of England as should make it more generally accept- 
able to all the people of Great Britam — English, Scotch^ 
revolutionaiy Anglican dissenters, Presbyterians, Independ- 
ents and all. It embraced English divines, Scotch commis- 
sioners, ddegates from both houses of Parliament and certain 
lay members. It had diverse motives and was torn with con- 
tention and controversy. Its members were agreed in the 
desire to destroy Anglican episcopacy, and to set up in its 
place a strong democratic church, in Gfympathy with the 
English Revolution, but dififered as to forms and means. The 
Presbyterians wished to transplant the Scotch theocracy. 
The Lidependents wished to abolish episcopacy and mold 
the English Church into a democratic form, with a creed 
based on Arminian or Erastian Puritanism. Everybody 
wished to create a new State Church for England, whidi 
should strengthen the hands of the Parliamentary party and 
work with it to a common end. The efifort failed because, of 
the two interests concerned, one was stronger in the Assem- 
bly and the other in the Parliament. 

The formal attempt to revise the Thirty-nine Articles was 
abandoned by the Assembly, after the adoption by Parliament 
of The Solemn League and Covenant. From that time the 
Presbyterian element controlled the doctrinal purposes and 
shaped the deliberative ends of the Assembly, though the 
Independents were strong enough to prevent the adoption of 
a reformed system of church government, which wOidd have 
meant the establishment of the Scotch theocracy, and, in 
the end, to prevent the adoption by Parliament of the new 
articles of belief, which have since come to be known as the 
Westminster Standards. These ^'Standards,'' embracing the 
Confession of Faith, the two Catechisms and a Directory 
of Public Worship, were framed in the early part of the long 
session of the Assembly and adopted by the Presbyterian 
majority, against the vigorous opposition of the other dis- 
senters, in 1646. The doctrinal articles were purely Calvinis- 
tic, and the form of government substantially that of the 
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Scotch Eirk. These were intended to supersede the Anglican 
Thirty-nine Articles and liturgy, and would have done so 
but for the opposition of the Puritan Independents, whose 
power waxed in Parliament and in the executive with the 
progress of the Revolution. They prevented the confirma- 
tion by Parliament of the work of the Assembly, and the 
project for a reformed State Church, on a Calvinistic and 
theocratic basis, fell to the ground. 

The curious thing is that this abortive framework for a 
revolutionary State Church in Great Britain, inspired by 
political ambition for secular ends, after being rejected by the 
power that caUed it into being, diould have been chosen as 
the sacred doctrine of a great Church all over the world. 
This happened in the course of half a century after the As- 
sembly. Tfyd Scotch Kirk, of course, eagerly adopted doc- 
trines and forms in the main borrowed from it. English 
Presbyterianism held aloof during the Commonwealth; but 
when the Savoy Conference of Anglican bishops, after the 
restoration of Charles II, reSstablished the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles and the liturgy with the Episcopal form of church gov- 
ernment, Presbyterianism in England and the Irish province 
of Ulster rallied about the Westminster Standards and or- 
ganized itself into a National Church, leaving the milder 
forms of Arminian dissent to be welded into another great 
dissenting body, by the fervor and zeal and eloquence of John 
Wesley, another half-century after. From the English, Scotch 
and Scotch-Irish Church, the Standards passed over to 
America with colonists of that faith, and became the doctrine 
of the National Church whose General Assembly is now sit- 
ting at Saratoga. 

Putting aside the question of divine inspiration, as perhaps 
unmeet for profane critical discussion, it is not ea£y to find 
in the historical origin of the Westminster Standards any 
trace of the peculiar sanctity and ecclesiastical authority, 
which is pleaded as a bar to their revision. Framed by a body 
political and revolutionary in spirit and motive, and partly 
secular in constitution, for an object purely political, re- 
jected by the authority that in£fpired them, and left for a 
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generation unauthenticated and unconfessed, until they be- 
came a rallying point for a scattered body of dissenterSi it is 
diflBicult to see by what occult process of inheritance or com- 
munication these Standards have derived the singular sanc- 
tity which their defenders plead against the outraged moral 
and intellectual sense that demands their revision. The party 
platform of the EngliRh Revolution, struck out in the heat of 
civil war and bitter social strife, bearing in its harsh and 
gloomy decrees the traces of the savage party spirit which 
would doom its enemies to the block in this world and to hell 
in the ne3d)| has no prescriptive right to stand against the 
finer moral perceptions, which seek to guide the beliefs of the 
children of a gentler and a purer age. 



THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN BIBLE AND 

CHURCH 

(T%« Or«9oman, May 28, 1803) 

Orthodox Presbyteriaxiism professes to stand on the Bible 
alone. Yet through its creed it makes the Church the inter- 
preter of the Bible, and therefore it is not consistent if it does 
not allow that the Church is one of the organs of divine reve- 
lation. The trouble here arises from the fact that the Roman 
Catholic is the historic Chiu^h, and is in position to claim for 
itself authority on this subject, if authority be allowed. Thus 
the chief trustees of the Christian religion are at variance, 
though each clauns to have got divine truth enclosed within 
a ring fence, still pure and int^pral, after all these ages; but 
in fact there is neither dogma nor rite in the system, of either 
which has not a long history to tell of its changes and of its 
growth into a settled form. The Protestant attributes divine 
authority to a literature, the Catholic to a corporation. 
Hence we find the moderator of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly ^ declaring the Bible throughout the very word of 
God, the source of all divine authority; and though the theory 
of Protestantism would allow each one to interpret for him- 
self, in fact he is not permitted to do so, but must accept the 
dictum of his Church, or be called to trial as Dr. Charles A. 
Briggsis. 

The Catholic, on the other hand, takes the Church as his 
teacher and oracle, with its ever-living hierarchy, which is 
present to speak in every age, to interpret and supplement 
the dubious text, to correct the aberrations of reason and to 
relieve the perplexities of conscience. The Protestant, in- 
deed, puts up the inquiry: ''Who speaks the voice of the 
infallible Chiu'ch?'' And he answers: ''Popes and cardinals 

^ Then in aesBion at Wawhington, D.C. For Uie stranfljly orthodox remarin 
ol the moderatori see vol. i, p. 222. 
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and bishops." ''And who/' he continues, ''are popes and 
cardinals and bishops? Men, as liable as others to error/' 
So he attempts to defeat this pretension by asserting that 
divine authority is in the Bible alone, and that all revelation 
is contained within it. 

This makes revelation wholly a past transaction, super- 
naturally interpolated into the history of mankind and com- 
pleted in the first century of our era, and we are handed over 
from a Church that claims to be an ever-living dictator and 
judge to one that depends on an ancient legislation and 
guidance. But here comes in literary and historical criticism 
to call in question and to set aside the traditional views of the 
origin and meaning of these Scriptures, and the creed that 
professes to be founded on the Bible is forced to yield to the 
inquiry, what the Bible is. 

Here appears the function of reason, which men like Dr. 
Briggs call to their aid. The questions raised are those which 
belong to literatiu*e and history, and the Bible, no more than 
other books, can be exempt from the inquiry. Human reason, 
then, is the tribunal before which the Bible, as all things else, 
must come; and Protestantism, by denying the authority of 
an infallible Church, has subjected its own position to a 
strain to which it must ultimately yield. The logical tend- 
ency it has created is seen in the work of Dr. Briggs and of 
the multitude like him. There is no resisting it. Even the 
Catholic Church is not insensible to the influence, since from 
age to age it quietly abandons positions that become plainly 
untenable, and alters or modifies its course to meet changing 
conditions. During the formative period of any doctrine in 
the Church, the doctrine has always been disputed, has been 
subject to variations, has often been accepted and again 
annulled. Sometimes it is abandoned altogether; sometimes, 
when it could not secure its own position, it has served as a 
starting-point of a new polemic. Certain doctrines at last, 
perhaps, struggle into explicit thought, and not till then does 
the divine interpreter define the form in which they are to 
be set. Here, too, is the work of reason, none the less sure 
because not acknowledged. 
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Dr. Briggs may not be sustained in terms, but his Church, 
nevertheless, will be compelled, soon or late, to admit the 
substance of his positions. The Catholic, having a sure 
refuge in the teachings of his Church, need not be disturbed 
about the higher criticism; but the Protestant, having no 
such recourse, must yield to it. A well-known Catholic joiu*- 
nal, the Northwestern Chronicle ^ says: — 

There is not the slightest reason to suppose — certainly the 
Church has never suggested aught of the kind — that the inspira- 
tion [of Scripture] lifts a writer above the commonly received no- 
tions, more or less false, which he or his contemporaries enter- 
tained as to points of science, geography or chronology. If, then, 
it is proved to us that in some respects the chronology and other 
data of natural knowledge in the Bible are untenable. Catholic 
faith is unshaken, and nothing is proved against the official teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church. That theologians in the Church have 
held, or even do hold, notions on inspiration and other matters 
relating to the Bible, which run counter to the well-established re- 
sults of ^' Biblical hi^er criticism,'' is not of the least concern to us. 
The Church is our teacher, not theologians. 

But Protestantism is founded on private judgment, and must 
pursue its own course. Its logical tendency is represented by 
men like Dr. Briggs. 



DR. BRIGGS'S VICTORY FOR SCHOLARSHIP » 

(The Ongonianf January 1, 1803) 

It is hard to lift the body of any church denomination up to 
the level of a rationalism that regards the Bible as a body of 
literature to be studied and expounded on historical^ critical 
and literary principles. The process in any church is slow. 
Ecclesiastical tradition and authority, veneration for formu- 
las, dogmas and creeds, superinduce and long maintain a sort 
of prostration of intellect; and therefore the process of his- 
torical and rational interpretation of the Bible is slow. But 
it goes on nevertheless. More and more, the general mind is 
cutting loose from traditional interpretation of the Bible — 
the interpretation in large part of the uncritical faculty — and 
is trying to find out for itself, from study of the Bible, what 
the Bible means. 

Prominent among workers in this direction is Dr. Charles 
A. Briggs, who has done a great deal toward the spread and 
popularization of the results of original study of the Bible, 
and it is largely through his labor and courage that rational 
principles have spread so far in his Church, and that a major- 
ity of his own presbytery sustains him. Intelligent judgment, 
reputable and honest scholarship, can no more be forced to 
assent longer to prejudice, ignorance and error in regard to 
the Bible, than the men who, four centuries ago, denied the 
geocentric theory of the universe could be silenced or sup- 
pressed. A fabric of error reared on the Bible, or on mis- 
conceptions of the Bible, is no more sacred than error in any 
other form. 

^ Dr. BriggSi though sustained by his presbytoy (New York) in December, 
1892, was suspended by the General Assembly in May, 1893, and subsequently 
(1897) entered the ministry of the Episcopal Church. In the interim (1893-97) 
he continued his professorship in Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
which refused to dismiss him. He is a recognised authority on Biblical history 
and interpretation. He died June 8, 1913. See note, vol. i, p. 140. 
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Dr. Briggs was accused of heresy, in that he has taught 
that human reason is a source of divine authority* That he 
had taught this doctrine is not denied; but his presbytery 
decides it is not error. To any mind, not darkened by the 
mists of traditional ecclesiasticism, it seems strange enough 
that the doctrine should be called in question. For, if the 
reason be not a source of divine authority, pray where is 
there to be f oimd any soiirce of divine authority to the human 
race? Reason is the ultimate authority in all things that 
pertain to the life and conduct of man. To its bar are brought 
from age to age all conceptions of the divine nature, and they 
must stand or fall by it. It is only through the nature of man, 
over which his reason presides, that we have anything that 
can worthily be called a revelation of the divine nattu^; and 
if reason therefore be not a source of divine authority, then 
divine authority is a mere assumption, an empty notion, not 
worth the trouble of statement, still less of dispute. 

Similar is the denial that the Church is a source of divine 
authority. The Church is composed of individual men an^ 
women; it ia, therefore, or should be, a body under the guid- 
ance of collective hmnan reason; and, since many are wiser 
than one, the Chiu'ch ought, therefore, to be a surer source of 
divine authority than individual reason, though, in fact it is 
seldom so, since its masses are apt to cling to dogma and 
creed, and thus mistake the mere husks of religion, the 
temporary forms in which religion endeavors to find expres- 
sion, for religion itself. Probably, however, the chief cause 
why Dr. Briggs was taken to task for asserting that the 
Church is a source of divine authority, lay in the fact that this 
is the f imdamental doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and it was felt that a Protestant denomination ought not to 
admit it. Protestantism, at the beginning, based everything 
on the Bible, and now its struggle is to get clear of its own 
misinterpretations of the Bible as the sole source of divine 
authority. Among the leaders of Presbyterianism in this 
direction is Dr. Briggs, and he is called to account for giving 
the Bible a natiu^, rational and necessary interpretation, 
consistent with the principle that the Bible, not unlike other 
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bodies of literature, grew out of the life of the people through 
whom it was given to the world. 

Likewise, Dr. Briggs was acquitted of wrong in stating 
that the Bible contained errors of fact. To the critical or 
attentive reader, these errors are so manifest that the 
Church, in denying that they exist, makes its greatest modem 
mistake. It is really waste of effort to try to maintain the 
historical accuracy of the narratives of the creation and of 
the flood, of the traditionary story of the journey of forty 
years through the wilderness, of the myth of Samson, of the 
l^ends of the patriarchs. Taking the narratives as they 
stand, applying to them the tests of critical examination, and 
bringing to bear upon them the results of comparison with 
other and similar records produced among other peoples in 
the childhood of the human mind, it is seen that they all 
have analogies and common likeness. The products of the 
mythical and legendary ages, through course of centuries, 
cannot be mistaken, whether found in the literature of Israel, 
Egypt, Babylonia, Greece; or later in the literatures of 
early England, Spain and Germany. In large part of the 
Bible, true historical character is wanting, notably in the 
Pentateuch, as Dr. Briggs has maintained. That Moses was 
not its author, becomes clear to every person who opens his 
mind when reading it. It is very largely a legislative work, a 
work suited to the efforts to reform the Jewish polity many 
hundreds of years after the time of Moses; and such a work 
never could have been composed till it was wanted. It is an 
effort of the Jewish priests and prophets to abolish or correct 
evils that had grown up in the State under their own experi- 
ence; it was a socialism, sanctioned and supported by a re- 
ligious system and embodied in institutions, customs and 
laws. The general character of the Pentateuch, the periods at 
which different portions of it were compiled and the condi- 
tions that led to their production, are well settled in the 
consensus of the competent scholarship of the world. So, 
likewise, as to the Book of Isaiah, many chapters of which 
Dr. Briggs rightly says could not have been written by 
Isaiah. Much of tixe book, and all of it from the thirty-ninth 
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chapter onward, is the product of an age much later than 
Isaiah, of conditions very different from those that sur- 
rounded the writer of the earlier portions of the book. The 
real Isaiah wrote when the shadow of Assyrian domination 
threatened his coimtry; the viewpoint of the other writar 
was many years later, in the midst of the captivity, and his 
Messianic prophecies and exhortations were addressed to his 
people, in an effort to bear them up and encourage them to 
hope for deliverance. The fact that these prophecies were 
taken by the early Christian Church as pointing to the 
founder of Christianity; and that the Church has ever since 
maintained that their fulfillment is witnessed in him, does 
not at all alter the conditions of their historical origin, nor 
affect their true original meaning. 

Of the sixth charge against Dr. Briggs, that he committed 
error in teaching that sanctification is progressive after death, 
nothing more need be said than that this is a speculative 
topic merely, not a historical or scientific one. Dr. Briggs was 
acquitted of error here, but had he been found guilty of error 
the judgment would still be a niatter of speculative opinion. 



FEEE WILL NOT BOUND BY CALVINISM 

{Th$ Oregmdant June 2, 1889) 

Pbesbtterianism, in its dogmas of predestination and elec- 
tion, was once the unyielding expression of a theology which 
the world found impossible to reconcile with the principle 
of man's free will. That theology was, in fact, a juggle of 
metaphysics, belonging to a time when men supposed that 
they could solve the deepest mysteries of the providence of 
God and of the life of man with formularies of speech and 
logic; and as the authors of this doctrine believed their logic 
to be infallible, they did not hesitate to follow it to absiu*d 
conclusions, and then to declare those conclusions to be 
mysterious truths, which must be received by faith and 
questioned not. But free will could not be bound in these 
chains; man was too conscious of his own dignity, his own 
freedom, his own responsibility. There were fierce contests 
in the history of Presbyterianism over these dogmas, rival- 
ling in acrimony and bitterness the controversies between the 
Protestant churches and that of Rome, and great division 
of sects was one of its consequences. Calvinism has had its 
citadel in the Presbyterian Church, but latterly even that 
Church has not strongly asserted nor contentiously main- 
tained the old dogmas. The conviction has been gaining 
ground that the mystery of the divine life in man, and of 
God's purposes toward man, is not to be settled by the 
phrases of schoolmen's logic. 



CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIANS 

(The Onganian, May 20, 1004} 

The union of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church with 
the general body of Presbyterianism^ now approved at Buf- 
falo^ can scarcely be called a reunion; ^ for the Cumberland 
Church was largely an independent growth in the South and 
West of the United States, formed mainly on the general 
doctrines, but dissenting in particulars, from the historical 
and rigid Presbyterian creed. It sprang chiefly from a re- 
markable revival of emotional reli^on in the mountainous 
districts of Virginia, North Carolina and Tennessee, toward 
the end of the eigjiteenth and the b^inning of the nine- 
teenth centuries. 

From that region it passed rapidly, with the pioneer move- 
ment, into Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and Arkansas. It was 
an outgrowth of the nature and the situation of a people who, 
in the stage of intellectual development and social life then 
existing, proceeded with a freedom and spontaneity of re- 
ligious action which the more formal methods of historical 
Presbyterianism did not allow. AU the roots of the cardinal 
doctrines of the Cumberland Church were, indeed, in the 
old Presbyterian Confession; but there was dissent from 
them in certain methods of church government, especially 
as to the respective powers of presbyteries and synods, and 
dissent also from some of the more rigid doctrines of Cal- 
vinistic theology, which the old Presbyterian Church had 
made its own.' 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church grew, therefore, and 
flourished on its own basis; and it speedily became one of the 

^ This union was finaUy oonnunmated in 1007. At the time of this article, 
the Pnsbjrterian General Assembly was in session at Bidf alo, N.Y. On May 
27, 1904, the Assembly declared in favor of union with the Cumbeiland 
Presbyterian Church. 

* The chief dissent was from the "idea of fatality." 
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most important of the religious factors in the great region 
over which it spread, along with the pioneer settlements. 
It still has had steady growth, though not in so great pro- 
portion, yet is stronger now in fact than in any former period 
of its existence. It now extends from Pennsylvania to the 
shores of the Pacific, but takes its name from the Ciunber- 
land country of Kentucky and Tennessee, where its first 
presbytery was held in the year 1810. The Church now has 
about two hundred thousand members. 

Union of the various Presbyterian denominations is now 
as marked a feature as their variance or disruption was in 
former times. With changing conditions of life and manners, 
old metaphysical speculation, fruitful source of ecclesiastical 
differences, tends to soften and to disappear. Education and 
life in various localities, even widely separate, move toward 
homologies, instead of toward increasing variations, as they 
did in the earlier years of our history. It is a movement felt 
alike in the creeds of politics and in the creeds of religion. 
More than anything else, it was a state of life and manners, 
and, therefore, of feeling and thought, in the part of the coun- 
try where the Ciunberland Church arose, that caused its 
organization on an independent basis, instead of keeping it 
within the old lines of Presbyterianism. 

But now, since on one side something of the old rigidity is 
relaxed, and on the other side changes have come through 
the necessary progress from a new society to a maturer one, 
there is opportunity and inclination on both sides to ''get 
together,'' and the union is apparently to be effected almost 
without resistance. Yet this incident cannot be taken as a 
sign of an organic reimion of Christendom; for the basis of 
difference goes back to the Petrine and Pauline Churches, 
resting on tests and authority so different as to be irrecon- 
cilable. And yet the thought of very complete Protestant 
union would seem not to be an impossible one. 

Look, for illustration, at the vast development of English 
political thought and life in America, in Australia, in India 
and in Africa. It would have been impossible once; for can 
any man believe that, one hundred years back, Maine, Florida, 
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Tescas and Or^on oould have been kept together as a whole 
by any power short of an overwhehning despotism like that 
of Russia? Gould these widely separated States of ours act 
as parts of one free political body, if they had no means of 
intercourse, one with another, s^t^ than the speed of the 
horse? In the world of emotion — of feeling, of religion — 
it is much the same. Quick communication, through modan 
scientific and industrial progress, has its effect on religious 
as well as on political action. RaQways and tel^raphs and 
printing are doing this stupendous work. Soon in all the 
world there will be no '^ isolated spots of mind.'' 



CHAPTER XIX 
WESLET AND METHODISM 



WESLEY AND HIS NATIONAL INFLUENCE 

(The OrtgonUm^ August 6, 1899) 

It is interesting to note the changes in the English mind 
toward great men of English history, whose activity and 
force laid the f omidations or created the conditions of the 
present political, social and religious life of England, yet 
whose just fame was long obscured by the reaction from the 
forces which they set in motion. It may seem a strange thing 
to say that England is only just begmning now to form a 
true estimate of such men as Cromwell, Milton and Wesley ; 
yet it is true. In other words, the mass of Englishmen are 
only fairly b^inning now to learn the lessons of their own 
history and to do justice to the men who set in motion the 
forces that made their country what it is to-day. 

City Road Chapel, in London, in which John Wesley used 
to preach, was reopened a few days ago, and the occasion 
called forth a series of eulogies which show how greatly the 
English estimate of Wesley has changed. The London Spec^ 
taior doubts if any Englishman has exerted a more powerful 
influence, and says that Wesley is as much the concern of 
Englishmen as Shakespeare is. This, when account is taken 
of the importance, in the life of England, of the movement 
which was set on foot by Wesley, or mainly by him, and 
when, moreover, it is observed that the dissenters in Eng* 
land, of whom Wesley's followers form so important a part, 
exceed the members of the Established Church, can scarcely 
be deemed extravagant eulogy. 

One of the most important chapters of Lecky's great His- 
tory of England in the Eighteenth Century is devoted to the 
religious revival of that century and its results. Although the 
career of the elder Pitt and the splendid victories by land 
and sea, that were won in the course of his ministry, form, 
unquestionably, the most dazzling episodes of the time, yet 
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in this historian's opinion they must yield in real importance 
to that reli^ous movement which, shortly before, had been 
begmi in England by the preaching of Wesley and White- 
field. For, indeed, the creation of a large, powerful and active 
sect, extending over both hemispheres and numbering many 
millions, was but one of its consequences. It has exercised 
also a profound and lasting influence upon the spirit of the 
Established Church, upon the amount and distribution of 
the moral forces of the nation, and even upon the course of 
its political history. 

This topic, in the hands of a writer like Lecky, becomes 
one of the most entertaining and instructive chapters of his- 
tory. It goes deeply into the underlying problems of a coun- 
try's national life. The analysis in this case shows how es- 
sential to the moral and spiritual regeneration of the country 
the new movement was; and how, in spite of excesses, errors 
and even absurdities, which, in the beginning, were insep- 
arable from it, there was revival through it of a large class of 
religious doctrines which had long been almost wholly neg^ 
lected, followed by a r^eneration that has deeply moved, not 
only the people of England, but all English-speaking peoples 
throughout the world. 

It was essentially a popular movement, exercising its deep- 
est influence over those known in England as the lower 
and middle classes. Some of its leaders were men of real 
genius, thou^ in general the ''Methodist" teacher had little 
sympathy with the more educated of his own countrymen. 
But his work planted a fervid and enduring religious senti- 
ment in the midst of the most n^ected portions of the 
population, and whatever may have been its defects, it im- 
parted a warmer tone to the devotion, and a greater energy 
to the philanthropy of every denomination, both in Eng- 
land and the colonies. While it held and taught gloomy 
vii9ws of life, it also emancipated its devotees from tiie fear 
of deat^, and it aroused in great masses an enthusiasm of 
piety hardly surpassed in the early days of Christianity. It 
had its influence, too, on general literature^ Gowper, the 
greatest Enj^h poet of the closing years of the eighteenth 
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century, devoted his tender and graceful genius mainly to 
the service of this evangelical movement. It contributed 
powerfully to the popularity of the Night Thoughts of Young, 
and appeared in all the writing? of Hervey and Hannah More . 
It created an extensive hymnology, which still has leading 
place in the service of all denominations, and the innumer- 
able sermons and religious biographies, emanating from the 
same school, have exercised a deep and lasting influence upon 
the character and opinion of large sections, of the Kngliflh 
and American people. 

Largely, also, was it due to the convictions established by 
this movement that an effective barrier was set up in England 
against the revolutionary doctrines which, toward the end of 
the century, threatened the subversion of all order in Eiux)pe. 
Millions of ardent natures were intoxicated by dreams of an 
impossible equality and of a complete social and political 
r^eneration. England, on the whole, escaped the contagion 
— though the masses of the people were in position, but for 
this restraining influence, to be deeply affected by it. Yet, 
under the vehement religious enthusiasm and unyielding 
convictions, which had taken so deep a hold on them, they 
recoiled "with horror from the irreligious tenets that were 
associated with the French Revolution; and thus the estab- 
lidied order in England, both Church and State, owed its 
immunity chiefly to that extravagant religious movement 
which had been repulsive to the more cultivated classes. 
Nothing is more instructive than study of such results; 
though it is seldom they can be understood till after lapse 
of time. It is only the distant view of such movements and 
events that shows Uieir real significance. The study of man 
in the social and political organism, which he creates, is the 
most mysterious, most profound and most instructive of all 
investigations. 



WESLEY AND METHODISM— A GREAT 
RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT 

{The Oregonian, June 21, 1908) 

A PHENOMENON of such magnitude as the rise of Methodiam 
and of the importance to which it has grown in the world, 
arrests attention upon the bicentenary of the nativity of the 
founder. It cannot be said that John Wesley has any title to 
be regarded as a great thinker. His mind had not much 
originality nor speculative power. But he was a man of the 
most intense convictions and the most earnest puri)oses. He 
had, moreover, a manynsided activity, and frequently con- 
cerned himself with political and social questions, and, within 
his limitations, with problems of science. In his case, as in 
many others, it often happens, however, that the influence 
of men bears no proportion to their intellects as compared 
with others abstractly greater, but not fitted to work in the 
popular or on the human side of life. Although the founder 
of the largest body of nonconformists in England — a body 
that has extended its branches through a large part of the 
world — Wesley, during his whole life, looked upon himself as a 
clergyman of the Established Church, to which he continued 
to profess warm adherence to the end of his life. He had not 
the ambition of a schismatic nor the subversive instincts of 
a revolutionist. In the very last year of his life he published 
a letter in which he wrote: ''I live and die a member of the 
Church of England, and no one who regards my judgment 
or advice will ever separate from it.'' Yet he and his co- 
adjutors set in motion forces of immense scope and power, 
which could find satisfaction only in independence and non- 
conformity; for the Established Church was rigid in its rules, 
and the devotional warmth of the popular religion insisted, 
through its very nature, on expressing itself in its own way. 
The movement preached '^ the new birth,'' and placed religion 
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on personal feeling or ''experience'' — a character which it 
TnaintAJnfl to this day, but with an evident refinement of ex- 
pression and of manifestation, as becomes a people who grow 
in general culture away from the limitations of the earlier 
time. 

The history of words and of names presents many sur- 
prising revelations — few or none more striking than in this 
case, where a college nickname became the accepted designa- 
tion of a great religious movement, and the term that con- 
tains its spirit. For the meaning of the term, ''Methodist," 
quickly adapted itself to the religious and general character 
of the people who bore it. Methodism had its rise largely 
as a protest, on one side, against the coldness and the formali- 
ties of the Established Church, and, on the other, against a 
skeptical philosophy whose leading objects, at that time, were 
to assert the claims of reason against revelation, and to main- 
tain the suflSciency of natural religion. Strong religious emo- 
tion, or manifestation of it, had fallen into discredit, and 
Methodism came as a revival of "the natural man." Yet it 
must not be asserted that the Church had fallen into disre- 
pute, or was indifferent to its duties. It steadily cultivated 
the decencies of life, and insisted on that ordered, practical 
and measured virtue which is most conducive to the welfare 
of nations. But it needed an awakening, which it received 
as Methodism pushed the "revival" and pervaded the Estab- 
lishment with its spirit. This influence upon the Established 
Church is not among the least of the results of Methodism. 

In his accoimt of the causes predisposing to Methodism, 
the historian Lecky names as the main secret of its success: 
"It satisfied some of the strongest and most enduring wants 
of owr nature, which foimd no gratification in the popular 
theology." And: "It revived a large class of religious doctrines 
which long time had been almost wholly neglected." There 
could perhaps be no better summary, nor could the distinc- 
tive character of the Methodist movement be more clearly 
portrayed. For, as Lecky continues : " The moral essays which 
were the prevailing fashion, however well suited they might 
be to cultivate the moral taste, or to supply rational motives 
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to virtue, rarely awoke any strong emotions of hope, fear or 
love, and were utterly incapable of transforming the char- 
acter and of arresting and reclaiming the depraved/' ^ 

Here we have at once the secret of Methodism and the 
philosophy of it. Its growth was not a miracle, but was the 
natmral result of the agitation and leadership of an earnest 
few (of whom John Wesley was chief, though not its most 
pow^ul preacher), exerted at one of those fortunate times 
when the popular mind is ripe for such an effort. MeUiodism 
has grown into a great denomination, or group of denomina- 
tions, since, through adherence in the main to the forces that 
started it. It has scholars who are not insensible to the ad- 
vanced learning of the modem time, yet it is hospitable in 
little d^ree to those who would assert the purely rational 
character of Christianity. In the metaphysics of theology^ 
Methodism never was strong, and it holds a sort of middle 
ground between an extreme supematuralism on the one hand, 
and an avowed rationalistic spirit on the other. One easily 
sees, however, that in many ways it is yielding something to 
the time-spirit, as every phase of religious feeling and Uiought 
must, as the centuries go by. 

' History cf England in the Eighteen^ Century, yoL n, p. 542, Lcoigmaiis, 
Gxeen and Company, 1878. 



THE ZEAL OF THE CIRCUIT RIDER 

(Ths Oreffonian, May 18, 1884) 

The Methodist system of discipline is, like that of the Friends, 
based, in many respects, upon a clear and sincere recognition 
of the principles of Christianity as applied actually and dom- 
inatingly to the individual. Whatever departure there may 
have been — if any there has been — from the original tenets, 
has been so much loss in spirituality and influence. But this 
much is clear: Methodism is a factor in the regeneration of 
the world; it appeals, it will always appeal — for human nature 
is ever the same — to a large class of minds as of tempera- 
ment. To it the country is vastly indebted. It is not of their 
numbers alone that the Methodists have reason to be in due 
humility proud, as it is that, when the way was dark and long, 
they have walked imflinchingly before men, holding up the 
one light which is essential to tiie welfare here and tiie peace 
hereafter, of men. 

The MeUiodist Church has always been the Church of the 
people; an aggressive Church, whose nunisters have always 
been foimd where missionary work was to be done. The cir- 
cuit rider of the new country was a man who spumed ''igno- 
ble eafie and indolent repose " ; who, in Summer's heat and 
Winter's storm, traveled through the almost imbroken forest 
to minister to Uie spiritual needs of a people to whom no 
other minister ever came. And this, not for fame nor for 
money, but because of a pmpose — to do the work to which 
he felt himself irresistibly called. 

An anecdote related the othier day in a Southern paper of 
a MeUiodist bishop who has passed a long life in his Master's 
service is a strong, though not extravagant illustration of the 
labors of the Methodist minister in a new country. This 
brother had ridden many miles in a rain storm to keep an 
appointment. On reaching the log hut in which he was to 
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preach, he found a solitary individual, and proposed to omit 
the service. The man said to him: ^'I have come twelve miles 
to hear you preach. I do not intend to go home without a 
sermon.^' The bishop said that he preached to his one auditor 
for an hour, and was repaid in the satisfaction he felt in so 
performing what he thought to be a duty. 



METHODISM A REACTION AGAINST 
THEOLOGICAL FORMALISM 

(Addran at aeinioeiiteiuual of Taylor Street Methodist Churehi Portland, 

Oregon, October 10, 1898) 

Kind friends have done me the honor to ask me to preside 
at this particular meeting in the series of the semicentennial 
celebration of this Church. I do feel honored by the request, 
because I am glad to have my name connected, even in this 
casual way, with memorable events that connect our life 
to-day with the history of pioneer b^innings, and hand the 
past on to the future. 

Referred to or compared with the term of individual hu« 
man life — even the longest span of individual human life — 
fifty years is a long period; compared with the sum total of 
life — the life of the race — it is very short. In the begin- 
nings of things, lie all possibilities. That which becomes great 
has alwajns its b^innings in circumstances almost unobserved. 
Perhaps the greatest observer and thinker who has devoted 
himself to narration of ancient affairs was Cornelius Tacitus; 
yet Tacitus, who lived in the time of the first apostles, and 
perhaps outlived them all, could not see what tiiere was in 
Christianity or what it was to become. 

Who can tell what the future is to be of that seed which was 
planted here fifty years ago? This society itself may never, 
indeed, be very large, or much larger than now; but who can 
tell what the effect is, or what it may be, of the forces it has 
set in motion? They reach beyond the society itself; they go 
abroad through the world; they spread like the tide of ocean. 

Particular forms of faith, or rather the forms through 
which faith manifests itself, may change, and certainly will 
change; for the history of the world's religious creeds is 
change. But religion is an abiding element in man forever. 

Churches organize various forces of society and keep Uiem 
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at work for morality and religion. Human life cannot de- 
prive itself of these aids, for it is not the nature of man to 
dwell in isolation. The avenue to the hearts of most lies 
through their social nature. It is a fimction and a duty of 
religion to take advantage of this fact, and through it to 
support and fortify the spiritual natmre of man. 

I wish not to be dogmatic, but I wish to say, aa positively 
as I can, that, in my conception, religion is life, not a formula 
nor a creed. 

This Church has been an active organism during fifty 
years. Its foundation was coincident in time wiUi the bc^- 
nix^ of this city. The ^irit of Methodism has been well 
adapted to the work called for in communities like this. The 
Methodist movement, in its nature and origin, was a protest 
against a religious and theological formalism. It was and is 
the great popular organ of '^ nonconformity.'' The secret of 
its success was and is that it satisfied some of the strangest 
and most enduring wants of our nature, which f oimd no 
gratification in an old theology, and it revived a large class 
of religious doctrines which had long been almost whcdly 
n^ected. The moral essays which were ike po^vailing fash- 
ion before the appearance of this new force, however well 
suited they might be to cultivate the moral taste, or to supply 
rational motives to virtue, rarely awoke any strong emotions 
of hope, fear or love, and therefore could not arrest the atten- 
tion and transform the character. 

The term '^ Methodist '' in its origin was a ooll^^ niekname, 
bestowed upon a small society of students at Oxford, who met 
together between 1729 and 1735, for the purpose of mutual 
improvement. Th^ were accustomed to communicate every 
week, to fast r^ularly on Wednesdays and Fridays, and, on 
most days during Lent, to read and discuss the Bible in com- 
mon, to abstain from most forms of amusement and luxury, 
and to visit sick persons and prisoners in the jails. From this 
beginning, the leaders of the movement became the most 
active of missionaries. Th^ moved from place to place, 
preaching wherever th^ could find hearers; ihey were never 
weary of urging that all men were in a coiKlition of damna- 
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tion who had not experienced a sudden, violent and super- 
natural change, and of inveighing against the general clergy 
for their ignorance of the very essence of Christianity. They 
taught, in language of the most vehement emphasis, the 
doctrine of a new birth, in a form that was altogether novel 
to Uieir hearers. They speedily awoke a passionate popular 
enthusiasm on the one hand, and a bitter hostility in the 
Chmrch on the other. All this was natural; for there are those 
who can admire virtue only when it avoids the rigor which 
is called fanaticism and the fervor which is called enthusiasm. 
Methodism itself in many localities now falls under the so- 
called esthetic influence. In owr own earlier day we seldom 
saw it wear fashionable clothes nor control its emotions, as 
it very commonly does now. 

Anything that is to become a force in the world must meet 
and fall in with the conditions that surroimd it. Each and 
every age has its own form or tone of feeling, and the methods 
of every church, and the presentation of its doctrine — its 
inward spirit, if not the outward form of it — must therefore 
undergo essential change from age to age. That Methodism 
keeps up with the movement, is proof of its vitality. It an- 
swers a want. 



CHAPTER XX 

JUDAISM And the jews 



JEWISH ISOLATION THE SOURCE OF 
CHRISTIAN MONOTHEISM 

(The OngomUM^ September 17, 1803) 

TH0T7QH living in the midst of other people, the Jews always 
remain a people apart. This has been their character from 
the beginning of their history, and it has been fraught with 
great consequences to the world. It is the origin of mono- 
theism, or the idea of one God, which has been developed and 
established among the most powerful races of the world from 
the Hebrew conception of Jehovah, or Yahweh, as the pecu- 
liar and exclusive God of Israel. Monotheism, therefore, as 
known to the modem world, has its roots in the tribal in- 
stinct of the early Jews — that instinct which still keeps them 
a separate people. Christianity's basis is Judaism; its super- 
structure is a development traceable historically from its 
base or ori^La, modified, of course, by time, by events, by the 
variety of character in different peoples through all ages. 
It is one of the pathetic facts of history that Christianity 
should so long have persecuted the Mother that bore it, in 
the name of him whose name is preached as the efynonym of 
mercy and justice to the world. 



JEWISH EXCLUSIVENESS ELIMINATED IN THE 
TWO OFFSHOOTS OF JUDAISM: CHRIS- 
TIANITY AND MOHAMMEDANISM 

(The Ongonian^ June 26, 1909) 

In the Jewish Tribune (Portland) we have an article by Dr. 
Frederick Cohn, Rabbi Temple Israel, Omaha, bearing the 
title, '^ Why I am a Jew/' He begins by saying: '' I am a Jew, 
first of all, because I was bom one." It is a sufficient reason; 
there could be no better reason. What one of us can be oilier 
than that which our race, our ancestry, our education, our 
environment, have made us? Rabbi Cohn thus proceeds: — 

All students of history know that Judaism is the mothei^aith; 
that Christianity and Mohammedanism are the two daughter-reli- 
gions, the one bom about nineteen hundred, the other about thir- 
teen hundred years ago. Leaving now Mohammedanism out of 
account, as not of immediate interest, and considering only Chris- 
tianity — the dominant religion — it must be frankly stated that, 
in my view, Christianity is but imperfect Judaism, Judaism as 
adopted and adapted by the heathen world, Judaism with a vast 
mass of pagan elements mingled and incorporated with it. Qiris- 
tianity is actually and historically a mixture of Judaism (''Hebra- 
ism'' Matthew Arnold called it) and Hellenism, the latter being, 
roughly, the ideas and the practices of the Grsco-Roman world, 
that hif^y interesting, yet pagan civilization, that was widespread 
over the ancient world just before, during and after the Roman 
Empire. 

A world of historical truth here; and yet some modification 
of Jewish particidarism was necessary, for the growth of a 
world-wide religion. Upon this necessity, Christianity and 
Mohammedanism have grown, and they too, as well as the 
development of the rationalistic spirit, have been instruments 
in the progress or change of the religion of Israel, or rather 
of its adaptations to the conditions of the newer or modem 
world. Hebraism or Judaism, as the religion of a race, is too 
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excliisive for a world religion; hence its great offshoots, whose 
growth so much exceeds that of the parent stock. 

It is not so much the barrier of religion that separates the 
Jews from other peoples. It is the racial and social barriers 
which the Jews see fit to maintam — of which their religion 
is a part. This exclusiveness suits the genius of the race; it is 
the basis of its life; it has come down from the most ancient 
times; and because all cannot be Jews, the Jewish religion, 
admirable as its ethical content is, and adaptable as the 
kernel of its spiritual idea is to propagation of other religions, 
has failed to conquer the world in itself or by itself, yet has 
done so through its offshoots. But is it not honor enough 
for Israel to be, even if indirectly, the greatest force of all 
times? It is ike chiefest fact of human history. 



JEWISH RATIONALISM AND ITS EFFECTS 
ON CHRISTIAN INQUIRY 

(7ft« Ore^on^ Manh 20, 1802) 

Chbishanitt started from the basis of Judaism. In its de- 
velopment and growth there was wide divergence from the 
original, and the separation has seemed to be complete and 
eternal; yet historical science is now bringing the two to- 
gether again. From opposites and extremes, they are begin- 
ning to touch each other upon the common ground of ration- 
alism. The Judaism and the Christianity that are penetrated 
with the spirit of historic science, which includes the philoso- 
phy of religion, are surrendering their exclusive claims and 
supernatural pretensions, and meeting on a basis of universal 
principles derived from large historical and scientific induc- 
tion. 

In many articles The Oregonian has touched upon this 
movement in the thought of Christianity. The movement in 
Judaism is analogous and parallel. It is represented in Jew- 
ish publications of highest rank, both in America and Europe. 
In the current number of the Jewish Quarterly Retnew, for 
example, Mr. C. G. Montefiore has an article in which he 
discusses the marked effects of recent Biblical criticism on 
the Jewish religion. The writer thinks that the modem 
analysis of the Bible — the word '^modern'' is almost super- 
fluous, for any analysis of the Bible is a modem movement 
— damages the orthodox Jewish position more seriously, 
even, than it damages the orthodox Christian position. From 
the viewpoint of Judaism this opinion may seem tme, but 
from the viewpoint of Christianity it is a mistake; for ortho- 
dox Christianity, having its historical roots in Judaism, will 
wither as orthodox Judaism is forced to abandon its special 
claims. The movement in Judaism toward rationalism will 
simply accelerate the like movement in Christianity. This 
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writer instances the new views, now universally accepted by 
the scholarship of the world, as to the non-Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, and Bsys: ''Now the eighth article 
of the Jewish creed expreaely asserts, 'I believe with perfect 
faith that the whole law, now in our possession, is the same 
that was given to Moses, our teacher/ The contradiction 
is obvious and insuperable. Either criticism or creed must be 
abandoned.'* 

The criticism cannot be abandoned, for it has been ac- 
cepted fully by the higher thought and scholarship of Judaism, 
as by the higher thought and scholarship of Christianity, 
and it is maJdng as steady progress in the Jewish Church as 
in the Christian. The intelligent and cultivated Jew of to-day 
does not suppose that his race is, or ever was, ''God's chosen 
people," or that the Old Testament is a revelation from (jod. 
He accounts for the origin of the Jewish Scriptures solely on 
the ordinary principles of literary production; he is able to 
see that, though the Pentateuch contains older elements, its 
present form and the larger part of its matter are of post- 
exilic date, or something like 800 years later than Moses. 
He sees clearly that the account of the creation is from Baby- 
lonian cosmology; that the Sabbath, unknown before, came 
back from Babylon with the theocratic State as an institu- 
tion of Ezra; that the Levitical and Deuteronomic laws were 
the product of this later time, but were referred back to the 
l^endary name of Moses for obtainment of authority. He 
sees that, upon the return from the Babylonian captivity 
and the creation of this ideal theocratic State, the labors 
and struggles of the preceding centuries were treated by the 
writers of that age not retrospectively, but prospectively; an 
old age was assigned to the later institutions; the authors of 
the history and of the law supported their work with the name 
of Moses, concentrated all their traditions upon him, and 
touched the narratives of their more ancient history with 
the modem ideas; the literary products that were current 
among the people were collected and edited, and Ezra sud- 
denly claimed to be in possession of a book in which all the 
laws that God had given to Moses were contained. But laws 
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are never made beforehand to meet future wants. Th^ 
spring into life, one after another, when necessity demands 
them, and it is long afterwards before they are codified. 
Scholarship, whether Jewish or Christian, sees, therefore, 
with perfect clearness, the composite authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch and its comparatively modem redaction. The effect 
of this, both upon the Jewish and Christian world, is immis- 
takable. It is one of the great facts that take both the Jewish 
and Christian religions out of the realm of supernaturalism 
and put them on purely historical and rational grounds. 

The course of thought in the Jewish world is admirably 
set forth in a series of lectures delivered not long ago by 
Rabbi Solomon Schindler, of the Temple Adath Israel, in 
Boston. These lectures have been published in a book en- 
titled. Dissolving Views of the History of Jtuiaism, and are 
having wide circulation. The very title is deeply significant, 
as is also the legend or motto of the title-page: "Tempora 
mutaniur; nosque mvtamur in iUis.^' Of the Bible, Rabbi 
Schindler says : — 

Criticism has proved beyond doubt that the book, as we have 
it, has passed through many changes, that it was composed from 
sources which are now lost, and by men whose very names we do 
not know. . . . We call the Bible the Book of books, so far as it 
gives notice of many historical events which otherwise would have 
been lost to us, and we call its records true in so far as its authors 
did not ¥nite with any intention of deceiving us, but under the im- 
pression that what they noted down had occurred, and was the 
truth. It has ceased, however, to be to us the word of God, so far 
as this means that God has either directly or indirectly been its 
author. Geographical and historical statements in discord with 
fact, and the narratives of miracles contained in the Biblical books, 
have ceased, therefore, to be credited by us.^ 

Again: — 

The divine authorship of the Bible was a principle of reli^on for 
many centuries; it was conscientiously believed that the scrolls of 
the law contained the very words of God. They were therefore 
venerated, and all those ceremonies which were responsive to and 
expressive of that belief were willingly and cheerfully performed 
by our ancestors. But why does not the same ceremonial to-day 

1 BHBe322. 
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inspire us with the same enthusiasm? But why does it leave us cold? 
Why has it fallen more and more into desuetude? Simply because 
the underlying principle has undergone a change. The Bible has 
ceased to be to us a work of divine authorship; we appreciate it 
simply as a work of human genius, and thus all those ceremonies 
which represented the Bible as the direct word of God have become 
utterly meaningless. ^ 

What then? Does this distinguished representative of 
Judaism abjure religion? By no means. He knows that reli- 
gion is a fundamental principle in the nature of man, but 
that it cannot be 63q)ressed in any fixed creed or embodied 
in any permanent form. Religion, he says, has forever been 
changing in the same proportion as the intellectual and 
moral progress of the people; it has ever accommodated its 
forms to the spirit that was moving the generation at the 
time. 

Religion has f oUowed as naturally the progress of humanity in 
arts, sciences and experiences as the shadow follows the sun on the 
dial. It is of all grave errors the gravest to presume that religion 
has fallen meteor-like from heaven, some thousands of years ago, 
and has since remained unchanged, and it is equally absurd to 
presume of Judaism that it could be defined or prescribed in a 
few words, as if it had been the same thing at all times and to all 
generations.* 

This is rationalism; and whether reached through Jewish, 
Christian or other channels, the result is the same. Mr. 
Montefiore, in his Quarterly Review article, thinks that the 
result of changes of opinion will not be exactly a fusion, but 
an approximation between reformed Judaism and liberal 
Christianity. This opinion probably is correct, for the his- 
toric difiFerences are too great and too abiding to permit 
actual fusion for a long time to come. But that does not mat- 
ter; the approximation that is already observed is one of the 
most interesting facts of the time, and the tendency that 
leads to it is drawing to its support the best and most earnest 
thought and the most thorough and profound scholarship 
from all quarters. 

^ Pages 333-34. > Page 5. 



THE CHRISTIAN AND THE JEW 

(Th0 OrtgmUan, Noyember 19, 1906) 

Why are the Jews, wherever they may be among the nationSy 
living in isolation as they are? Why are they less isolated in 
English-speaking countries than elsewhere? Answering the 
last question first: Because they are treated with more 
consideration, with more regard for their rights as men and 
their privil^es as citizens, in English-speaking countries, 
than elsewhere. It is the happy fortune of English-speaking 
countries to be devoted to lib^ty. 

The Jew owes his isolation partly to his own preference, 
based on religion and race, but more largely on the intoler- 
ance of Christianity, which, for nearly two thousand years, 
in most countries, has oppressed him — treated him indeed 
with the greatest injustice, indignity and cruelty. This has 
confirmed him in his own prejudices and purposes; it has 
made him cling with increasing tenacity to the traditions of 
his race; it has been the most i>otent of all factors in causing 
him to maintain his social and racial isolation. 

Christianity at the outset gained no small hold upon the 
Jews. The contentions of the early Church, which have left 
many marks in nearly the whole literature of the New Testa- 
ment, arose chiefly from the efforts of the great Apostle to the 
gentiles, his associates and successors, to exclude the influ- 
ence of Judaism from theur conceptions of the nascent re- 
ligion. They succeeded, and the new movement was disas- 
sociated from the Jew. 

Thus the Christian religion was confined to the gentile 
world. The Christians persecuted those who had crucified 
their Lord. This treatment, continued for many himdreds of 
years, inevitably directed the destinies of the Jewish race. 

In Spain, down even to modem times, the persecution was 
extreme; horrible cruelties were practiced upon the Jews, 
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their property was confiscated and the remnants of the race 
were expelled from the country; and to this day, in Russia, 
the Jews are condemned as a reprobate race, pariahs and 
outcasts from the body politic, held at arms' length, op- 
pressed and loaded with disabilities of every kind. 

It is only in times comparatively recent that the Jew has 
been accorded fair treatment in Ehugland and America. In 
these countries he owes his deliverance to the general spirit 
of enlightenment and liberty that happily prevails. 

This treatment of the Jew, diuing many ages, has been 
the most potent factor in making him exclusive, in develop- 
ing his traits of character, in causing him to maintain his 
social and racial isolation. His value as an important element 
of the human race lies in a spirit that cannot be broken. The 
ten tribes disappeared, undoubtedly by processes of absorp- 
tion, intermarriage and conquest — the natural, and in or- 
dinary conditions the inevitable way. But the two tribes 
remain, to this day, more or less in the same condition of 
s^regation that they exhibited two thousand years ago. 

It is the one anomalous thing in human history. But had 
it not been for the antipathy of Christianity there is every 
reason to believe the Jew would have been absorbed long 
ago, and there would be no Jewish question to-day. 

For his traits of character, for his exclusive social life, for 
his refusal to mingle with other races, for his inclination to 
other pursuits than those of country life and of agricultural 
labor, for his keenness in trade, and most of the various pecu- 
liarities that mark him, the Jew is subjected to censure; yet 
in fact the Christian persecution has made him what he is. 
In ancient times he was a tiller of the soil and foremost in 
every known kind of handicraft. But for centmies he was 
not permitted to own land, and in some countries cannot 
own land now. The guilds shut him out from the trades; his 
goods were seized and confiscated on trumped-up charges. 

Denied access to the callings of ordinary citizens, he pur- 
sued a few vocations with ever-increasing zest. He became 
the money lender of the towns in which he lived, and a trader, 
and because he handled money at a profit, ''usury'' became 
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associated with his name, and Christians gave it an odious 
significance. When the modem commercial world began its 
development he was in position to take advantage of his op- 
portunity. He became the banker of the gentile world, which 
has maltreated and oppressed him. 

But it does not appear that in ancient times the Jew had 
any exceptional genius for finance and trade. It is a de- 
veloped capacity, proceeding from the enforced conditions 
of his life in the Christian world. 

The distinction the Jew maintAina is not based merely on 
religion; for all other human experience proves that religion 
in the end makes no final and impassable barrier. Inthiscase 
there were special causes, and they have produced a special 
result. Had the Jew, during the last two thousand years, been 
treated everywhere as he is treated in Britain and America 
to-day, his exclusiveness, or ''aloofness,'' would not, as we 
believe, be the phenomenon of these twenty centuries. 

But he has a spirit which, as time has shown, cannot be 
broken by force. In illiberal countries, like Russia, he is 
hated for the very qualities that oppression has developed in 
him; and more and worse oppression — with increasing i>ower 
of endurance on the part of the persecuted — is the result. 

Russia could solve the problem in time by a policy of 
liberality and freedom, or greatly help the world to solve it, 
for, as we think and believe, the Jewish race is not always to 
stand in its long historical (and present) isolation from the 
rest of the world. 



IS RACIAL ISOLATION OF THE JEWS 

WEARING AWAY? 

(The Oreffonian, October 28, 1907) 

The JevrUh Chronicle j of London, noting a number of inter- 
marriages between Jews and Christians^ and advancing its 
plea for ''strengthening the moral and religious conscience 
of our people/' states what it seems to think a profound and 
perplexing quandary, in these words: — 

The Jewish people are beginning to realize that so long as they 
remain dispersed, and without territorial foothold, the amenities 
of modem civilization are a greater danger to their national exist* 
ence than the confinement of the ghetto and the barbarities of 
torch and thumbscrew and pogrom. 

It is understood, of course, by the general reader, that the 
national existence of the Jewish people, mentioned here, is 
purely an ideal state; maintenance of which, during so long 
a period, is among the most striking phenomena of history. 
That Israel wiU ever again be an actual nation, using the 
term in a secular sense — a nation and State in which the 
people will be gathered together in their separate political 
sovereignty — seems most improbable of things. But Israel, 
even in its ancient day, was scarcely a political State. It was 
a religious body, based on ideals that never can be wrought 
into effective political nationality. This is said with the more 
confidence, because they never have been. The Jews, as a 
people, nowhere contend for political power. Their national 
existence is an imperium in imperiOy based on their nature as 
a people, and maintained with a devotion to ideal concep- 
tions, and to a pride in their history, without a parallel in all 
time. 

To one who surveys the history of this people, it seems im- 
probable that the dimger to it suggested by the London warn- 
ing is very real. The intermarriages seem no more frequent 
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than those of the ancient timeS; denounced and deplored by 
the prophets. Susceptible as they are, equally with others, to 
the amenities of modem civilization, the modem Jews yet 
everywhere preserve their racial int^rity almost without a 
break. This, in the main, concerns themselves; for it nowhere 
interferes with their duties of citizenship. But even if there 
were danger of the absorption of the Jews, through the 
amenities of modem civilization, into other races and na- 
tions, we can scarcely think that the paper from which we 
have quoted would welcome continuance of the persecutions 
of the Jews, which have disgraced history and humanity, 
as a means of fortifying them to resist it. 



CHAPTER XXI 
QBEEK CHBISnANITY 



THE SCHISM BETWEEN THE GREEK AND 

ROMAN CHURCHES 

(The OrtganUmf June 27, 1906) 

In RuBsia there is not yet sufficient political and social en* 
lightemnent to effect separation of Church and State. In the 
United States, the separation is total. In England and France 
the connection, diuing long time past, has been but nominal. 
In Italy the separation is nearly complete. In Russia, on the 
other hand, Church and State, State and Church, are prac- 
tically one. 

This is ''Holy Russia.'' The political despotism has its 
foundations in the religious isystem. It is no new phenomenon. 
The like has appeared in similar stages of human history, in 
all countries. 

Separation of the Churches of the East and of the West 
is one of the leading facts in the history of the mediaeval and 
modem world. The immediate causes were ecclesiastical in 
their nature, but political events — as is universal in religious 
movements — had everything to do with preparation of the 
way. 

The partition of the Roman world in 395 a.d., between 
Honorius and Arcadius, aroused diverse and conflicting 
interests, which had slimibered while the Empire was united. 
Transfer of the capital from Rome to Ravenna, the conquest 
of the West by the barbarians, and its final severance from 
the East, resulted in the rise of the bishops of Rome to 
temporal as well as to spiritual power. Thus, finally, the 
Holy Roman Empire came, and the union, through the 
Roman pontiffs and the emperors of the West, of spiritual 
and political jurisdiction — that is, the union of Church and 
State — over one-half the world, and the claim of jurisdic- 
tion over the whole. 

The history of the West, for five centuries, has been the 
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history of effort for dissolution of this union. It is not fully 
effected yet, but nearly. Concordats have marked steps in 
this separation, in France and Italy, and acts of disestablish- 
ment have been steps of the separation in England and Ire- 
land. But the separation or disestablishment in the West 
is all but complete. Germany and Holland fought it out long 
ago. 

But Russia has not been in the current of this movement, 
and in Russia — though there are multitudes of dissenters, 
including more than five millions of Jews — Church and 
State are practically one. The head of the government and 
the head of the Church are united in the same person; and 
the despotism of the government is founded upon and rests 
in the despotism of the established religion. The despotic 
political system of Russia can fall only through religious ref- 
ormation. 

It was chiefly through the course of political events that 
the Christian Church, in the early ages, divided and the 
Eastern Church arose. The foundation of Constantinople, 
the dismemberment of the Empire, and the complete separa- 
tion, in a political &wae, of the East from the West, exalted 
the pride of the Patriarch of Constantmople, and raised his 
See to an equality with that of the Bishop of Rome. He as 
indignantly resented the Pope's claims to supremacy as they 
were vehemently asserted. During these centuries of inces- 
sant struggle, great changes supervened in the character and 
constitution of the two Churches. 

The controversy includes an immense amount of doctrinal 
and verbal dispute, of interest to the student of history, but, 
in the light of the modem time, consisting chiefly of wordy 
abstractions. 

No two churches in the worid are at this day so much alike, 
and yet so averse to each other, as the Oriental or Greek, and 
the Occidental or Roman. They hold, as an inheritance from 
the patristic age, essentially the same body of doctrine, the 
same canons of discipline, the same forms of worship; and 
yet their antagonism seems irreconcilable. Their very af- 
finity breeds jealous and friction. Th^ are equally exclu- 
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fiive; the Oriental Church claims exclusive orthodoxy, and 
lool» upon Western Christendom as heretical; the Roman 
Church claims exclusive catholicity, and considers all other 
churches as heretical or schismatic sects. One curious fact 
is that, in all the points between Romanism and Protestant- 
ism, the Greek Church is much nearer the Roman; and yet 
there is no more a prospect of union between them than of 
union between Rome and Geneva, or Moscow and Oxford. 

The books that explain the causes of the separation would 
make a library. Some of the leading causes may be touched 
briefly. 

The first cause was the politico-ecclesiastical rivalry of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, backed by the Byzantine Em- 
pire, and the Bishop of Rome, in connection with the new 
Franco-German Empire. The second cause, which is in- 
cluded partly in the first, was the growing centralization of 
the Latin Church, through the claims of the bishops of 
Rome. The third cause, profoimd in its effect, was the pro- 
gressive ehsre^ter of the Latin Church and the stationary 
character of the Greek Church, during the Middle Ages. This 
means no more, of course, than the difference between the 
character of the peoples of the West and of the East. In all 
the movements and in all the variations of history and of 
life, the human fifpirit, in its different tj^es, is the controlling 
force. 

Ptogress of democratic movement in all countries, where 
Latin Christianity was ascendant, has separated, or all but 
separated. Church and State. In all these countries, cer- 
tainly, the Church, in State affairs, has but an indirect in- 
fluence, such as may be exerted through moral power. But 
in Holy Russia the Church, as represented through Greek 
Christianity, maintains to this day the position it held a 
thousand years ago. It remains inseparable from the State 
and guides it. The priest is the agoit of both Church and 
State. It is the combination which Voltaire characterized 
as VInfame, in Western Europe in his time, and which his 
immense literary power did so much to destroy. 

The secret of despotism in Russia, its stronghold, is the 
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obedience of the people to an outdated reUgLous and ecclesi- 
astical authority. And this fact shows how difficult it will be 
to effect the reform through which alone the country can be 
delivered from a cruel and relentless despotism. 



DESPOTISM OF THE GREEK CHURCH 

(The Oreganian, May 8, 1904) 

It is a Ringiilar spectacle to the modem world to behold the 
religious devotion of the masses of the Russian people, used 
with effect by the rulers m stimulation of the war spirit 
agamst Japan. And yet, among these same rulers, the nobles 
and the so-called upper classes of Russia, skepticism and 
infidelity are very prevalent, nowhere more so. Russian 
peasants are very devout, especially those who belong to the 
dissenting sects, of whom there are large numbers. Among 
others of the orthodox creed, religion is rather a mechanical 
ritualism, yet it holds them under bonds as severe as the most 
intense fanaticism. But, since the days of Peter the Great, 
the spirit of doubt and skepticism, characteristic of the 
eighteenth century, has pervaded the nobility and governing 
classes. Recent observers say that among them atheism is 
as general a doctrine as Christianity, while infideliiy has 
supplanted faith; yet the common faith is used by the rulers 
as a means of controlling the masses, for the latter have not 
risen to the stage of mental development and independent 
spiritual culture which elsewhere long since rendered this 
impossible. 

Elsewhere in the Christian world there is nothing that 
corresponds with the complete ascendency of the national 
religion over the political and social thought of these masses; 
for Qiristianity in Russia is not merely a creed or religion; 
it is, above all, a national institution, the first, the most 
venerable, the most popular. For though skepticism is 
widely prevalent, and often asserts itself in the national 
literature, the Church is seldom or never assailed — unless 
in recent times by anarchists here and there, who, so far as 
th^ dare, denounce the use of it as an instrument of a gen- 
eral despotism. 
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Thus, the Church that has this sway in Russia is an 
anomaly in the modem world. It has come down through a 
period of more than one thousand years, under conditions 
that have isolated it from the movements of modem life. Of 
course, it finds its strength in the nature of the people, and is 
suited to their general condition and stage of development. 
A religion or church cannot be progressive unless the people 
among whom it exists are so. Hence the conservatism of the 
Church in Russia, and its use by the rulers as an instrument of 
the State, are facts correq>onding with the general condition 
and slow progress of the mind of the country, and have their 
part in maintenance of the common despotism. 

In his historical review of the causes of the separation of 
the Greek and Latin Churches, Dr. Philip Schaff remarks: 
'^No two churches in the world are so much alike, and yet so 
averse to each other.'' ^ The Pope and tiie Czar are the two 
most powerful rivals in Christendom. The immediate causes 
of the great schism between the Oriental or Greek, and the 
Occidental or Roman Churches, which culmiiutted in 1054 
A.D., were ecclesiastical in their nature and were inflamed by 
disputes over abstract theological ideas; but the political 
events had material and even profound influence in prepar- 
ing the way for separation. Tlie Eastern Church made its 
boast of direct affiliation with apostolic times; it rejoiced 
in its careful preservation of traditions; the first heads of 
the Church were Greek, the name '^pope'' was Greek, and 
the Eastern Church easily convinced itself of its especial 
right to be considered the tme heir and successor of the 
founder of Christianity. The literature of this subject, theo- 
logical and political, is immense, exceeding in bulk liiat of any 
other subject in the history of letters. 

The East had been, ind^, the home and fountain head of 
literary activity; the cultivation of letters was there carried 
to a far greater extent and held in higher estimation than in 
the West; the Greek mind was fond of argument and skilled 
in scholastic disquisition and controvert; was nice in defini* 
tions and distinctions. Down to the sixth or seventh cen« 

^ See History of the Christian Chur^ yd. it, chap. ▼. 
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tuiy, the Greek Church took the lead in theology and the 
Latin learned gratefully from it. All the great councils were 
held on the soil of the Byzantine Empire, at or near Con- 
stantinople, and carried on in the Greek language. Upon such 
facts the growing claims of the Church at Rome were with- 
stood and resisted, and the first main cause of the separation 
was the ensuing politico-ecclesiastical rivalry of the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, backed by the Byzantine Empire, which 
had tak^i the Eastern Church under its protection and con- 
ttol, and the Bishop of Rome in connection with the new 
German or Holy Roman Empire. But the Roman Church 
inherited the greater and more fruitfid field in the new and 
vigorous nations of the South and West of Europe; the Latin 
daughter outgrew the Greek mother and, niunerically, is 
twice or thrice as strong, without counting the Protestant 
secession. 

It is not probable, indeed it seems impossible, that the 
Eastern and Western Churches of Christendom should ever 
be reunited. A great writer on ecclesiastical history, dealing 
with this topic, has said: ''Where the two Churches meet in 
closest proximity, over the traditional spots of the birth and 
tomb of the Christ whom both accept as their founder, at 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem, they hate each other bitterly, and 
their respective devotees have to be kept from violent col- 
lision by Mohammedan soldiers/' 



CHAPTER XXn 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 



"CONSISTENCY'^ OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 

(Th0 Onfianian, May 28, 1907) 

"But, as we intimated in the begiDning, the editor [of The 
Oregonian] is not sincere in seeming to cast a comforting sop 
to the Christian Scientists/' This quotation is from the May 
number of Trinity Chimes, and it refers to an editorial note 
in The Oregonian which stated that Mrs. Eddy's doctrines 
were no more absurd than some of those which the Chimes 
itself accepts. The note was perfectly sincere in this partic- 
ular, though it may have been betrayed into irony here and 
there. It is difficult to keep perfectly solemn while debating 
a question with an orthodox pmodical. 

It is noticeable that the disciples of each creed are thor« 
oughly convinced that every other creed bristles with ab« 
surdities, while their own is entirely rational. Thus our con« 
temporary, the Chimes, accepts the virgin birth without a 
quahn while it rails at Mrs. Eddy's theory of the nonexistence 
of the physical body. It is this peculiarity of many believers 
which provokes the mirth of the disinterested layman. 

Tfie Oregonian has no sops to cast to the Christian Scien* 
tists, though it believes that th^ are as much entitled to fair 
treatment as any other respectable sect. And, when it comes 
to absurdities, Mrs. Eddy's faith is quite as consistent with 
sound reason as any other. For every bit of nonsense in 
Christian Science it is possible to find one at least in the 
creed of the Chimes. 

Mrs. Eddy's doctrine is founded on a system of philosophy 
which the editor of Trinity Chimes could not possibly refute. 
No man ever has or ever can refute it. And, by the way, this 
philosophy received its first and best modem statement from 
a bishop of the Church which our contemporary represents. 
His name was Berkeley . There is nothing important in Mrs. 
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Eddy's creed which the Episcopalian Bishop Berkel^ did 
not teach long ago and establish with irrefutable logic. If 
Mrs. Eddy ^* dissaits from the views of Jesus/' so did he. But 
we are not informed that Bishop Berkel^s orthodoxy was 
ever seriously called in question. 



PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 

(AddiesB introduciiig Septimus J. Hannay of Boston, at Christian Sdenoe 
rally, Marquam Theater, Portland, Oregon, November 15, 1903) 

Bt request I come to this platform to introduce the speaker 
of to-day. I am not of your society, but I have complied with 
the request out of courtesy to those who asked me, and out of 
personal regard for the speaker, with whom I have had some 
acquaintance during many years, and whose wife is my own 
dear kinswoman. Of the subject on which the speaker is to 
address you, I have small knowledge, for I have given little 
attention to.it; but I am aware that it presents itself with the 
claims both of a philosophy and a religion, and as such it 
deals in its own way with the most interesting subjects that 
have been presented to the human minfl and soul, through 
the course of ages. 

In subjects of this nature, the psychological element al- 
ways has a prominent place. There is truth in philosophy, 
but no philosophy is absolute; there is truth in religion, but 
no creed embraces all of it. With changing conditions of the 
human mind, in the history of our race, philosophy changes 
its expression; religion changes its forms; and since we never 
can attain to absolute certitudes, it will always be so. Feel- 
ings are enlisted, emotions are awakened; we run into cold 
speculation on one side, and follow the lead of warm imagina- 
tion on the other. The task of the rational mind is to keep 
itself within the limits of reasonable probability on those 
subjects on which certainty is impossible. The sure thing is 
that present beliefs will not abide, in their present forms. 

But the agitation will continue; the theme is an eternal 
one. The inquiry takes as many directions as there are varie- 
ties of intellect and soul, and the conclusions or deductions 
that satisfy one mind fail to satisfy others. Again, as gen- 
erations come and go, the same paths are trodden by multi- 
tudes, who take little note of the countless footprints that 
have preceded them. We are apt to think ourselves new 
discoverers, yet there is little that is new under the sun. 
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But man feels that he has a hold on the Infinite, and, there- 
fore, will forever pursue this inquiry. Some yield to authority; 
others persist in independence. Which is the better way? 
It depends on the temperament of the individual. There can 
be no single rule for all; else thought would stagnate. 

The first religious idea is the idea of a mysterious Power 
superior to man, creative, retributive, beneficent. With this 
idea the mind of man has always been haunted and pos- 
sessed. Man's position in nature (shall we say his great- 
ness?) proceeds from his consciousness of himself; and what- 
ever else religion may be, the history of our race shows that 
it is undoubtedly a sphere in which man's experience reaches 
its utmost concentration. In a word, it is the highest form of 
man's consciousness of himself in his relation to all other 
objects. And this it is that makes man man. I have said that 
in the world there is not much that is new. That splendid 
VirgQian line, written two thousand years ago: — 

Mens agiiat mobm, et magna m corpare miseetf 

sums up the thought of the world to-day, both as to mind and 
matter. ''Mind moves the mass [of matter] and mingles itself 
with the migihty body.'' We find it true that, where a con- 
siderable number of people are thinking earnestly along any 
certain line, the mental emanations must certainly become 
powerful in influencing public sentiment and producing those 
rapid changes in popular feeling so frequently encountered 
in the history of a people. 

There are mysteries of psychology and pathology, of telep- 
athy. All my life I have paused upon the brink of this great 
sea of mystery, leaving it to those who had more courage or 
more assurance than myself to attempt the exploration. 
Long time I have been told there was a compass for sailing 
this unknown sea. There are those who believe Christian 
Science to be in possession of it. On that which belongs to the 
realm of a personal experience which I do not share myself, 
I do not dogmatize. 

But I am not here to deliver a discourse — only to intro* 
duce your speaker. Mr. S. J. Hanna will now address you. 



CHAPTER XXIII 
MORMONISM 



JOSEPH SMITH, THE FOUNDER OF 

MORMONISM 

(The Ongcman^ September 5, 1900) 

A MONUMENT to Joseph Smithy founder of Mormonismy 
is to be dedicated soon at Sharon, Vermont, where the 
"prophef was bom (December 23, 1805), It will be a sort of 
State occasion. Some of the officials of the Government, as 
well as of Mormondom, will be present, and United States 
Senator Reed Smoot will deliver an address. It is explained 
that the occasion is not intended for any special glorification 
of the prophet Joseph, but merely for taking note of an his- 
torical event — for Mormonism, whatever may be thought of 
it, is an undoubted fact which has continued in existence a 
considerable time, and probably will last very much longer. 

There was a family of nine children. Joseph was the fourth. 
The family, as was very usual in those times, lived in ex« 
tremely narrow circimistances. The mother was Lucy Mack, 
a native of Connecticut. She was a woman of good parts and 
of unusual energy. The father was of the '' no-account'^ 
class, and was regarded by the neighbors as shiftless and un- 
trustworthy, and addicted to the habit of moving his family 
about aimlessly, from place to place. After several migrations 
in Vermont and New Hampshire, Joseph Smith, Sr., moved 
the family to Ontario County, New York, arriving there in 
the Summer of 1816. 

Both the Smith and Mack families appear to have had a 
natural belief in '' revelations.'' '^ Visions" were common 
with them, and with others of their class. Some idea of find- 
ing treasure, through visions or revelations, was running 
habitually through the dreams of the father. The story of 
Captain Kidd's treasure was often uppermost in his mind; 
and he was known as a ^^money-digger," while still a resident 
of Vermont. The son started his own career as a money 
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seeker, in the same way; but his visions brought him no 
profit. The mon^ always eluded him. But his burrowing 
habit was the source of the suggestion later of his "discovery 
of the golden plates,'' containing The Book of Mormon; which, 
however, he always carefully concealed from profane ^yes. 

Joseph, the younger, so<m came into possession of a "peep- 
stone," which enabled him to see wonders. It is one of the 
oldest methods of "divination'' known to human history* 
The visions seen in these crystak were such, of course, as the 
"gazer" would desire or expect to find. The practice was 
not uncommon. Jo6q>h soon obtained a "seeing stone" of 
his own. The stone was placed in a hat, and the method was 
to hold the hat up to the face, excluding the light. While 
still a lad he made a visit to Susquehanna County, Penn^ 
sylvania, where he obtained this stone. In that vicinity he 
spent about two years, looking into the stone, telling for^ 
tunes, where to find lost things, and where to dig for money 
and other hidden treasures. He made pn^t by telling where 
to locate stolen property, as well as buried mon^; but there 
is no record of any actual discovery of either, as a result of 
his visions. 

Some years thereafter (the precise time is unknown) the 
seer's attention was diverted from the discovery of buried 
mcmey to the discoveiy of a buried BiUe, engraved on golden 
plates. The history of this fraud and delusion has been ex- 
tensively writtoi; and the alleged translation from the plates^ 
and of the imposition practiced on ignorant credulity, to- 
gether with the extent and consequences of the fraud and 
delusion, form one of the most remarkable instances on ree- 
ord of the facility of human belief and gullibility. A judi- 
eious writer has said that "the acceptance by man of novd- 
ties in the way of religions is a characteristic that has marked 
our species ever since man's record has been preserved." 
Exact knowledge of the mystery of man's origin, being and 
destiny is, of course, impossible. Rdigion is natural to man; 
but the forms in which it expresses itself amase the student 
of religions. Max MttUor says that every religion began as a 
mattcar of reason, and from this drifted into 8iq;>er8titioa« 
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But notwithgtftndmg all the experience of mankind for guid- 
ance, there remains an ahhost unchanged susceptibility to 
rd^ous or theological credulity — in spite of the fact that 
nothing has been added, through the long roll of centuries, 
to man's definite knowlec^ of the Infinite, or of his own 
future existence. Macaulay says, bluntly, that we know no 
more than was known to Socrates, nor ever shall; for man is 
not dealing here with a progressive science. Further, that 
a Christian of the fifth century with a Bible is on a par with 
a Christian of the nineteentii century with a Bible. But there 
is boundless desire to know, among those not yet convinced, 
that positive knowledge is impossible; and so, as William 
Alexander Linn says, in his Story of the Mormons — an ex- 
ceedingly able book, in which the whole available history of 
Mormonism is gathered up: ''When some one, like a Sweden- 
borg or a Joseph Smith, appears with an announcement of 
an addition to the information on this subject, obtained by 
direct revelation from On High, he supplies one of the greatest 
desiderata that man is conscious of, and we ought perhaps to 
wonder, not that his followers are so niunerous, but so few.'' ^ 
The world in general regards Smith as an ignoramus and 
impostor. But it has been the practice of polygamy, by the 
sect he founded, that has brought censure and opprobrium 
upon it. Probably this practice, under pressure from all 
sides, is in course of extinction. This, however, is denied by 
opponents in Utah and Idaho, who use their denial, as special 
ground of accusation, for a makeweight in political opposi- 
tion. The religious beliefs of the Mormons, though their 
origm is scouted, excite no particular opposition; since what 
Gibbon says of tiie attitude of the Roman people toward the 
religious establishments of Rome in the early days of the 
Empire, is substantially that of the general mass of our peo- 
ple now. All religions, says Gibbon, were regarded by the 
people as equally true; all were r^^arded by the philosopher 
as equally false, and all were regarded by the statesman as 
equally usefuL' But in Vermont there is some expresaon of 

* Sot p,Z, Story of the Marmom. The Maomfllan Company, 19Q2. 

* See Dedine and Fail of the RomoH Empire, ehap. n. 
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indignation at the thought of dedication of a monument to 
''an illiterate impostor''; and perhaps spite will show itself, 
soon or later, against the monument itself — which would 
be discreditable to the people, who should be willing to allow 
the name of Joseph Smith to stand where he was bom, ''in 
monumental mockery." Many a tomb or cenotaph bears 
"a lying trophy." Chie more ^ould produce no disccmtent. 



BRIGHAM YOUNG, THE SAVER OF 

MORMONISM 

(The Oreffoniant August 81, 1877) 

It is not too much to say that, had it not been for Brigham 
Young, Mormonism would have terminated its career thirty 
years ago. To him is mainly due the perpetuation of a 
delusion which various adversity had well-nigh destroyed. 
He it was who proposed the movement and led the way to 
Salt Lake Valley, where for several years Mormonism re* 
mained in isolation and used its opportunity for strength- 
ening its hold the more strongly upon its adherents. 

Brigham Young was bom at Whittingham, Vermont, 
June 1, 1801. In 1832 he joined the Mormons at Kirtland, 
Ohio. His shrewdness and energy soon made him influential. 
In 1835 he was elected one of the twelve apostles, and, on the 
death of Joseph Smith in 1844, he was chosen president and 
prophet. It was by his persuasion that the little band, who 
had been induced to believe themselves the chosen people, 
were led to the promised land of Deseret. He founded Salt 
LaJce City in 1847. Congress two years later organized the 
country into the Territory of Utah, and Brigham Yoimg was 
appointed Governor by President Fillmore. The following 
year the Federal judges were forced by threats and violence 
to quit Utah; and from that time to this there have been con- 
flicts more or less open between the Mormons of Utah and 
the Government of the United States. In 1854 Cdond 
Steptoe ^ was appointed Governor and arrived with his r^- 
ment; but he did not deem it prudent to assume the office of 
Governor, and after remaining over Winter with his troops he 
went to California. Immediately after his departure, Brigham 

^ Edward Jevnor Steptoe, Lieutenant-Colonel, n.S.A. (1816-^), served in 
Department of Columbia in 1866-58; buOt Fort Walla Walla in 1856; defeated 
by Indiana May 17, 1858. 
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Young preached a sermon in which he violently aBserted his 
right to be Governor as the anomted of the Afanif^ty. The 
events of the so-called ''Utah War'' that followed need not 
be recapitulated. Dreadful crimes, for a series of years, were 
peri)etrated in the name of this superstition, chief of which 
was the horror of Mountam Meadows. Young was the soul of 
Mormonism during all the yean of its conflict with the Gov* 
emment. He strengthened and confirmed its power over 
the minds of its adherents, and, by his own talent tor mam- 
taining ascendency over a people devoted to rude supersti- 
tions, he constantly preserved his iofluence and supported 
among them an almost unlimited power. Had he never lived, 
very probably Mormonism would have met its fate long ago. 
His death now will have little effect upon its fortunes. The 
coiiq>letion of the Pacific Railway in 1869 was the beginning 
of the end of isolated Mormonism, and though the final dis* 
solution may be postponed, its doctrines of polygamy and of 
hijerarchal despotism must yield at last. 



ORIGIN OF THE BOOK OF MORMON 

(The Oreffoniant August 16, 1880) 

Thb real author of The Bookof Momumhaalojig been known 
to have been the Reverend Solomon Spauldmg, a retired 
minister, who, at the time the book was written, was a resi- 
dent of Washington Coimty, Pennsylvania, not far from the 
city of Pittsburg. The book was in the form of a romance 
purporting to be a history of the peopling of America by the 
ten lost tribes of Israel. Spaulding gave it the. title, The Man^ 
uecript Faimd, and intended to publish with it, by way of 
preface or advertisement, a fictitious account of its discovery 
in Ohio, where he had at one time resided. Curiosity had led 
him to examine some of the numerous earth mounds of Ohio, 
in which he discovered portions of skeletons and other relics. 
Among them, hieroglyphic characters were found, which, 
though perfectly unintdligible, suggested the idea of a Bibli- 
cal romance. Prominent characters in the work were given 
peculiar names — among them Mormon, Moroni, Laman 
and Nephi. The author, who had already written several 
romances, read his work to friends, and finally applied to a 
Pittsburg printer to have it publidied, but it was declined, 
after having remained in the hands of the printer some time. 
At that time Sidney Rigdon, who figured as a preacher among 
the ^'Saints'' some twenty years later, was employed in the 
Pittsburg office, and very probably saw the original work. 
How it got into the hands of Joseph Smith is not certainly 
known. Rigdon may have copied it, but this is uncertain. 
It is certain, however, that the Spaulding romance is The 
Book of Mormon, almost without alteration. The August 
number of Scribner^s contains an article on the subject by 
Mrs. Ellen E. Dickinson, who presents some additional facts 
in regard to the romance, which she has obtained from Mrs. 
M* & McKinstry, daughter of Mr. Spaulding, now residing 
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at Washington^ D.C, and about seventy-five years of age. 
Mr. Spanlding died in 1816. 

In 1823, Joseph Smith, who was wandering about the 
country professing to discover gold and silver and lost arti- 
cles by means of a ''seer stone/' claimed to have been di- 
rected in a vision to a hill near Pahnyra, New York, where 
he had discovered gold plates, curiously inscribed. In 1825, 
Smith called upon Mr. Thurlow Weed, who was then pub- 
lisher of the Telegraph, at Rochester, New York, and asked 
him to print a manuscript. Mr. Weed, in a letter under date 
of April 12, 1880, relates the circumstances of Smith's inter- 
view with him, and says Smith repeated the story of the 
vision, the golden plates, etc., and produced from his hat a 
tablet from which he proceeded to read the first chapter of 
The Book of Mormon. Mr. Weed says he ''listened until 
wearied, with what seemed an incomprehensible jargon,'' and 
then referred Smith to a book publisher in Palmyra. Five 
years later (1830) the Mormon Bible was printed at Palmyra, 
and two years later the nucleus of a Mormon settlement was 
formed in Ohio. When the book was first given to the public 
and was read in Penn&ylvania, its striking similarity to the 
manuscript of Mr. Spaulding was remarked by several who 
had heard the latter read by its author. 

Smith, or whoever had copied the manuscript, had closely 
followed Mr. Spaulding's story, even to the professed finding 
of the plates in an earth mound, and the use of the same 
peculiar personal names, but he had added the marriage 
tenets to conform with the new religion to his own ideas and 
purposes. Smith did not have the original, for this is known 
to have been in possession of the Spaulding family down to 
the year 1834. In her statement Mrs. McKinstiy refers to 
the death of her father, and recalls the circumstances of a 
trunk containing his papers which her mother had taken witii 
the family to New York, whither she had removed after her 
husband's death. Among the contents of this trunk Mrs. 
McKinstiy distinctly remembers to have seen the manuscript 
of Manuscript Found. In the year 1834 a man named 
Hurlburt requested the loan of the manuscript, representing 
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that he had been a convert to Monnonismi but had given it 
up, and wished to expoee the imposture. As he came with 
recommendations he was allowed to take it, and the family 
have never seen it smce. There is no possible way of finding 
out what Hiurlburt did with the production, but there was a 
report that he sold it for three hundred dollars to the Mor- 
mons, and that they destroyed it. When Mrs. Spaulding 
removed to New York after the death of her husband, she 
resided for a time with her brother, William H. Sabine, for 
whom Joseph Smith was working as a farm hand. It is pos- 
sible, and even probable, that he nuty have obtained access 
to the tnmk containing the manuscript and copied it. Or, 
as before suggested, Bigdon, who subsequently figured so 
prominently in Mormon affairs, might have copied it while 
in the hands of the printer at Pittsburg. It is certain that 
one of these men did it; or perhaps both may have taken 
copies, working at different times and before they knew each 
other, and that their common knowledge of the book after- 
wards brought them together, and established a bond be- 
tween them. At all events, the facts are highly interesting, 
showing, as Mrs. Dickinson says, that ''out of this curious old 
romance of Solomon Spaulding and the ridiculous seer stone 
of Joseph Smith has grown this Mormon State, which pre- 
sents a problem that the wisest politician has failed to solve, 
and whose outcome lies in the mystery of the future.'' 



POLYGAMY IN COURSE OP EXTINCTION 

{Th€ Ongoidan, April 14, 1905) 

It is not strange that there still should be agitation and con- 
test over polygamy in Utah. Polygamy is still practiced, but 
to no great extent. It is denied, indeed, that there are any 
new '' plural marriages,'' but cohabitation under old ones, 
to an extent, continues. Such patriarchs as Joseph Smith and 
other leading ligihts of Mormonism do not deny it. 

The obstacles to antibigamy laws, in such a society, are 
very numerous — indeed insuperable — for the present. 
Time is required for change of manners and customs, in such 
a situation. Throxigh the early Mormon period, everything 
in Utah was in the hands of the Church. During the life of 
Brigham Young, the hierarchy practically controlled the 
whole administration of civil affairs, and even influenced 
whatever military rule was attempted. But this power was 
much reduced under the efforts of the Territorial govem*- 
ment directed by the United States; and when Utah was 
admitted as a State the distinct condition was made that 
there should be no more polygamy, no more ^'plural mar- 
riages." 

Leading Mormons, however, have always chdmed polyg- 
amy as a tenet of their religion, and have been loath to give 
it up. At first it was a '^revelation'' — for in all times men 
have been able to get such revelations as they desired. But 
now the younger ones are obtaining a new revelation, which 
supersedes the old one, with them. The tendency marks a 
distinct decline of polygamy and points the way to its ulti- 
mate eirtinction. 

But there is difficulty in obtaining proof of these polyg- 
amous connections; and it always must be so. The general 
law as to these connections requires that two or more ac- 
tual marriages shall be proved. General reputation of mar- 
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riage is not enough. When the grocer or dry goods dealer 
sues the husband on a bill of goods ordered by his wife, evi- 
dence that the parties are married is sufficient on that point. 
Not so on a criminal trial. There, the actual marriage must 
be proved; and the false or fraudulent marriagei besides the 
legal one. On this the Mormon polygamists have ''stood 
off'' all attempts to secure proofs and convictions. Never- 
thelesSy it cannot be doubted that polygamy in Utahy and 
elsewhere among Mormon populations, is in course of extinc- 
tion. The social forces in operation against it, with their 
constantly growing influences, are more powerful than all 
statutes, actual or possible. Polygamy could be practiced 
largely among the Mormons so long as they were an iso- 
lated community; but it has been declining, ever since they 
were brought into quick and active communication and 
closer contact with the outer and larger world. Through the 
case of Senator Smoot — who is not a polygamist — more 
attention has been broxight to bear on this subject during a 
year past than it deserves.^ Polygamy is virtually dead, and 
in a little longer time will be actuaUy so. In Washington 
City, and in Utah and Idaho, there has been unnecessary 
concern about it — chiefly the work of politicians in want 
of an ''issue,'' and of sensation-mongers in need of some- 
thing to talk about. In fact, however, polygamy is doomed, 
and within a few years we shall hear the last of it. Eastern 
Qr^^n has an increasing Mormon population, but we be- 
lieve no polygamists are among them. 

^ Reed Smoot, United States Senator ftom Utah (190a- ), a high dignitary 
of the Mormon Charch. An effort to unseat him in the Senate ended in Feb- 
ruary, 1907. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
BUDDHISM 



BUDDHISM IN AMERICA 

(Th$ Ongonian, Deoentber 19, 1886) 

A 60BT of erase for Buddhism is reported to be spreading at 
New York and Boston. Its devotees are described as thought- 
ful persons, who have reached that stage of culture which 
makes it impossible for th^n to be satisfied with incongruous 
and insufficient doctrines of Christianity; and, as they must 
have a more rational religion^ they are embracing Buddhism. 

This is an interesting announcement. But it may be feared 
that the kind of ''culture'' — moral, inteilectualy efpiritual 
— that can reject Christianity for Buddhism, will not be of 
much use or bear much fruit in this age of the world. Bud- 
dhism was a dead religion two thousand years ago. In that 
remote antiquity, it had ceased to satisfy those whose souls 
had been formed upon it. What kind of men and women 
must these modems, who profess Buddhism, be? Words- 
worth's description will fit them exactly — they are pagans, 
''suckled in a creed outworn." 

The midn cause of every effort like this seems to be the 
desire to dodge, avoid, or to escape from the obligations (or 
pretensions if the word suits the dodger better) of Chris- 
tianity. There are persons who wish to be critical or contrary; 
it irks them to think that there should be anything from 
which thoy cannot dissent; and hence they search for reasons 
for dissent, and propose to find Hiem in absurdities far 
greater than any th^ reject. The supernatural in Chris- 
tianity is in nowise so difficult or so trying to faith as the 
supernatural in Hinduism; the hope of immortality as taught 
by Christianity is far more ennobling and far better suited to 
the nature of men; if the two religions are to be judged by 
their fruits, the precepts of Christianity are incomparably 
purer and better;* and when it comes to the conduct of life, 
where is the comi)arison between them? 
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It is even said that those persons, in our ^'centers of cul- 
ture,'' who profess Buddhism are often quite earnest and ag- 
gressive in it. And they boast that they are making pros- 
elytes. All this is not strange. Th^y who are not sure of the 
groimd of thdr opinion are evermore trying to press their 
opinion upon others. That is, as Bacon wisely says, ^'they 
will ever be talking of their opinion as if thqy fainted in it 
within themselves and would be glad to be strengthened by 
the consent of others.'' '^Superior culture," or the sciolism 
that pretends it, leads this sort to profess a wide and philo- 
sophical view of all religions; th^ rate Christianity as only 
one of many religions of nearly equal value, and profess a 
largeness of mind that appropriates from all religions what 
is good in each. Thqy treat Christianity with a sort of pat- 
ronizing condescension, which thqy wish to be taken for 
philosophic toleration, and profess a greater liking for Bud- 
dhism, or some other ill-understood system, in order to assert 
their own higher learning or intellectual superiority. Some 
of these persons are at Portland, as everywhere else. You 
may hear them talk whenever you will and as long as you will 
Usten. 



PHILOSOPHIC BUDDHISM 

{Tht OregafUa$if Deoember 21, 1878) 

Among those intereBted in religious phenomena, the won- 
derful progress which the religious system known as Bud- 
dhism is making in the East (that is in Asia) is attractmg 
much attention. This religion is professed by himdreds of 
millions, and, compared with Brahmanism, of which it is an 
outgrowth, and with Confucianism, it is the live, practical, 
progressive religion of the Orient. Without a priesthood, in- 
culcating neither prayer nor sacrifice and absolutely silent 
in regard to the existence and character of God, Buddhism 
devotes itself to the practical duties of life and to self-per- 
fection in abstaining from evil. 

Much discussion has been excited in the effort to determine 
what is implied by the Buddhist doctrine of Nirvana; some 
maintaining that it means absorption in the imconscious, or 
is equivalent to a belief in the annihilation of the individual, 
while others find proofs going to show that Buddha spoke of 
Nirvana simply as a state of heavenly beatitude, in which 
all the delusions of the selfhood will be washed away — a 
condition of such clear perception of the causes which con- 
tribute to build up the individual character, and of such per- 
fect acquiescence in universal ends, that each participant in 
Nirvana, or the divine life, will be freed from all bias con- 
tracted in the rudimentary earth-life, and will have lost all 
interest therein. 

To all this there is a close similarity, or at least a striking 
parallel, in the writings of Mr. Henry James, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, who maintains squarely, in the teeth of the 
whole organized world of sense and science, that the private 
individuality or selfhood in man is purely suppositious, an 
insane illusion, a provisional fiction, given to nurse and lead 
us to the eternal truth, an ignis faiuus, that will not merely 
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prove to be such in the world to come, but is just that here 
and now and all the time. And yet he holds implicitly to 
the truth of conscious immortality. The individual selfhood, 
as distinguished from human nature or the great life of the 
race, he would have us believe, is a bottomless abyss of 
shadows, a strictly subjective illusion, and has not a particle 
of reality or validity to philosophic regard. The doctrine is 
that Heaven supervenes in the history of each man, both here 
and hereafter, when he becomes inwardly convinced that he 
is personally a fraud and a humbug, heartily abandons his 
private selfhood and finds at last his highest satisfaction and 
activity in promoting the common or universal interests of 
the race. 

Unfortunately, however, all this is incompatible with the 
conditions of oiur present existence. The theory would be a 
beautiful one if we were not compelled to cultivate the prin- 
ciples of selfhood or selfishness to some extent in order to live 
in the world in which we are placed. Berkeley could dem- 
onstrate that there was no such thing as matter, and others 
can prove that we have no separate existence as individuals. 
And here is a realization of the Shakespearean paradox that 
'^ nothing is but what is not.'' But, after all, the facts of indi- 
vidual conscious existence force themselves upon us. We 
get cold or himgry or have a toothache, and a philosophic 
system cannot stand long before such unwelcome and obtru- 
sive facts. 
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RIVALRY BETWEEN MOHAMMEDANISM AND 

GREEK CHRISTIANITY THE SOURCE OP 

TURKEY'S POLITICAL TROUBLES 

(T%« Or00oiilani Biay 8| 1900) 

Most of the domeetio troubles of Turk^ grow out of the 
antagonisms of religion; in other words, the conflicts between 
Mohammedanism and Greek Christianity. In the Turkish 
Empire, Latin Christianity has too feeble a hold to excite 
much opposition; yet the intervention of Prance, in 1852-53, 
for protection of the shrines of the Latin Church at Jeru- 
salem and other places, became an inciting cause of the 
Crimean War. Louis Napoleon was in such position, in con- 
sequence of the crimes of his usurpation of the government of 
Prance, that he felt it necessary to distract his subjects with 
a warlike diversion, and this scheme of '^ protection of the 
shrines'' was one of his expedients for exasperation of the 
Emperor Nicholas of Russia, and for causing him to persist 
in his aggressions on Turk^. Prom the Sultan in 1740, 
Prance had obtained a treaty for protection of the Latin 
Church at Palestine, with confirmation of all its privileges; 
but Russia later began to claim for itself the right of protec* 
tion over all members of the Greek Church in the Ottoman 
dominions; and these controversies, pushed to extremes by 
the Prench usurper, hastened the war between Russia on the 
one side, and Prance, Britain and Turk^ on the other. 

Russia's idea, for many years, has been to force recognition 
from Turk^ of the right of a protectorate by Russia over 
all the subjects of the Sultan who profess the Greek or ortho- 
dox religion. Of course, such a demand is wholly incompati- 
ble with the national independence of Turk^; but Russia, 
though so often baffled in this purpose, chiefly through the 
interference of the Western powers, has returned again and 
again to the demand, and still cherishes the hope that an 
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opportunity may yet enable Russia to enforce it. War on 
Turkey, in 1877-78, was undertaken for protection of the 
Christians against the atrocities of the Turks. It carried the 
Russian armies to the very gates of Constantinople, and a 
treaty was exacted which was to give Russia at last the claim 
which it had so long demanded. This meant the virtual esxr 
tinction of Turk^ as an independent nation; but Britain, at 
once, with the consent of other powers, sent fleets up to the 
scene, and the conference at Vienna followed, which com- 
pelled Russia to reduce its demands. Turkey was forced, 
however, to give up its claim of sovereignty over several of 
its great provinces, and Britain assumed a peculiar position 
in relation to Turkey — that is, it assumed a virtual pro- 
tectorate over the dominions of the Sultan, and took pos- 
session of the island of Cyprus, near by, as a convenient sta- 
tion for a fleet of observation. Its war fleet enables Britain 
to do such things as this; nor is it surprising that Britain 
shows signs of conc^n at the growth of the naval power of 
Cermany, which, at no distant time, may force Britain to 
concentrate all its naval strength for defense of the English 
Channel and the North Sea. 

If the Mohanmiedan Turks could abstain from the outrage 
and massacre of persons whose religious faith is diffa'ent 
from their own, excuses for interference by other nations, in 
the name of humanity, would no longer be available. But 
Mohammedanism still believes itself in the stage of reli^ous 
conquest, and still has that spirit; veiy much as Christianity 
had it in the early days. Hating '^Christian dogs'' and '^in- 
fidels,'' it wishes to exterminate them, and the Christians 
get their pay in the same coin which th^ themselves used 
so freely in the days of the Crusades. The success of the 
Young Turks may tend to the suppression of this intolerant 
spirit and its consequences. Could it be let alone, Turkey, 
certamly, under guidance of the modem spirit, would work 
out its own salvation. 



ORIGIN AND SPREAD OF MOHAMMEDANISM 

(The Oreganian, May 3, 1877) 

In the present European war, the religious element is one of 
powerful influence; the old struggle between the Cross and 
the Crescent, symbols of religious ideas that ever have main- 
tained deadly antagonism, enters upon a new phase and a 
new epoch. Islam has lost the fervor of propagandism and 
conquest, but not that of fanaticism. Its stubbornness, often 
tried, is again brought to proof; and the Sultan, if he finds 
it necessary to waken new courage and zeal in the breasts of 
his faithful Mussulmans, doubts not that he can do it by 
unfurling the standard of the prophet. For ten centuries, the 
banner of Islam, borne by the Arab and the Turk, was the 
terror of Europe. In the whole history of mankind, no cause 
ever was followed with more enthusiastic valor or sublime 
devotion. In the most literal sense, the prophet of this religion 
sent not peace to men, but a sword, and his followers, in every 
age, have been impelled by a belief that to fight for their 
religion was the act of obedience most acceptable to God. 
Such a motive actuating races, naturally brave and warlike, 
whose ferocity of disposition cannot be made to yield to the 
softening influences of civilization, must make them an 
enemy to be dreaded, and history brings bloody attestation 
of their formidable character and great achievements in the 
field of war and conquest. 

Mohammedanism had its origin in the disputes and con- 
tentions of early Christianity. The subtle refijiements of 
Greek philosophy, grafted on Christian theology, were first 
incomprehensible, and then repugnant to vast numbers. 
Amid these vain metaphysics and in hostility to them, a 
religion, that has had so powerful an influence on the des« 
tinies of a large part of the human race, had its birth. So 
rapid was its progress and so permanent is its influence, that 
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those who view history — as the natural development of events 
follow each other in the relation of cause and effect — doubt 
not that this religion satisfied some of the great wants of the 
human souL Its existence is a miracle if we do not suppose 
that it found congenial soil in which to grow. It is a miscon- 
ception, therefore, to suppose that it was propagated by the 
sword alone. Its primary doctrine was the simple monothe- 
ism of the Semitic races. The doctrine of the Trinity^ which 
was authoritatively admitted into the Christian theology, 
became the rock on which the contending parties chicly 
divided. The imity of God was the comer stone of the '^re- 
formed'' religion. Among those who were unable to form 
any other ideas of the Trinity than that of three distinct 
gods, the simpler principle, which disdained all metaphysical 
speculations representing the nature of the Deity, was wel- 
comed with eagerness, and the great political phenomenon 
of the Saracenic Empire, though established by the sword, 
had its foundations in the religious consciousness of great 
multitudes of the race. The '^ prophet" did not at the outset 
profess to set up a new religion, but to restore that of earlier 
times, and the claim of a divine mission and of a separate 
and distinct revelation was never asserted for Mohammed- 
anism until it had made such wonderful progress in propa- 
gandism and conquest as intoxicated its followers, and en- 
abled them to persuade themselves that th^ had a special 
destiny under the direction of Heaven. 

The progress of time and the course of historic movements 
have made this religion a solecism in Europe. Driven from 
Spain and from Greece, and limited more and more in the 
progress of centuries by the eveivincreasing pressure of op- 
posing ideas, its total expulsion from Europe is only a ques- 
tion of time; and, though a standard of the prophet may still 
inflame the spirit of those who follow it, the long decline of 
its power cannot be arrested. 



THE TURKS WEAKENED IN EUROPE BY 

THEIR RELIGION 

(The Oregonian, November 12, 1895) 

Thb approaching extinction of the Turkish Empire in Eu- 
rope will put an end to arule which has been exercised in the 
heart of Europe for five hundred years without ceasing to be 
Asiatic. The Turkish invasion and occupation of Europe 
differ from eveiy other Asiatic incursion, from Attila to G^i- 
ghis; indeed, from before the dawn of history. From the first 
wave of Celt-Iberian invasion from the plains of Asia to the 
valleys of Europe, before the history guessed at by Herodotus 
or the legend immortalized by Homer, to the last Tartar ir- 
ruption in the thirteenth century, all Asiatic overrunners of 
Europe have had a common history, excepting only the 
Turks. Whenever other Asiatics have remained permanently 
in Europe, they have gradually adopted the social customs, 
religious creeds and political systems of the West, and have 
become so incorporated with its social life that only their 
language betrayed their origin. 

The Mohammedan religion and the political sjrstem with 
which it is so intimately incorporated that they are insep- 
arable in theoiy or practice, alone have been able to resist 
the solvent of European civilization. This has preserved the 
individuality of the people, but it has kept it alien, not only 
in Europe, but in Turkey itself. There has been no amalgama- 
tion of the conquerors with the conquered, as in the rest of 
Europe — in the East, where the old provinces of Rome were 
overrun by Scythians from Asia, as well as in the West, where 
they were overrun by Germans from the North. The Chris- 
tian religion and modem political institutions have united 
all peoples, however diverse at the be^mning, into one Eu- 
ropean family, except only the Turks. They have remained 
a mere military camp, as permanently foreign to the rest of 
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Europe and to their own Christian subjects as the army of 
Attila, Timour or Genghis. 

This is why their reign has been as essentially temporary 
as that of those invaders, though it has lasted twenty genera- 
tions instead of one. The Turks decreed their final expulsion 
from Europe by their tenacious clinging to alien religion and 
alien politics. The whole history of the world would have 
been changed, had the Osmanli tribe passed roimd the Black 
Sea to the north and first come in touch with Christian peo- 
ples on their career of conquest; or even had the Turks aban- 
doned the Moslem faith and adopted Christianity after 
crossing the Bosphorus. This would have brought them into 
close sympathy not only with their subject people, but — 
what would have been of more value to them — with their 
powerful neighbors, the Huns and Poles. With their talent 
for organization, the Turks might have built out of these 
valiant but tumultuous peoples an empire which would have 
dwarfed the development of Russia and threatened all 
Western Europe. 

Though the Hungarians have been at fierce war with the 
Turks from the beginning, they are of the same Turanian 
stock, and came from the same native seat in the plains near 
the Caspian Sea. But the Huns were Christianized soon after 
their second incursion and permanent occupation, and be- 
came a European people, gradually adopting the political 
institutions of the Occident, with its religion. Religion, as 
ever, proved stronger than race sympathy, and, when the 
Turks came, five hundred years later, they found their dead- 
liest enemies in this people of their own blood. The Scythian 
peoples, to the north and east, had adopted Christianity 
about the same time with the Huns, nearly one thousand 
years after Christ, and formed a fatal circle about the Mo- 
hammedan Turks. These races, the Huns and the Poles, and 
later the Russians, who had race and geographic affinities 
with the Turks, and the sympathy of common origin and 
institutions before Othman descended upon Ama Minor, 
instead of their natural allies, became the bulwark of Europe 
against them, all on account of difference of religion. 
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For more than a century the Huns maintained the frontier 
of the Danube against the Turks, always fighting the battles 
of Austria till the Reformation brought a new religious di- 
vision, when Himgarian Lutherans are found in alliance with 
the Sultan. It was a Polish king, John Sobieski, who saved 
Vienna from the Turks in the seventeenth century. It was 
Russia which began to push back the tide of Turkish aggres- 
sion in the eighteenth century, and promises to drive the 
Moslem flag out of Europe. The Turks have found the 
deadliest foes in Europe in peoples of their own race and 
kindred national sympathies, whom they might have made 
allies against Latin and Teutonic Europe by adopting a 
common religion. 



PART V 

COMMENTABIES ON VARIOUS CHARACTEBS IN 

BEUQIOUS mSTOBY 



CHAPTER XXVI 
JESUS OF NAZAKETH 



JESUS OF HISTORY A REAL CHARACTER; 
CHRIST OF DOGMA, A MYTH 

(The Ongcman^ June 12, 1909) 

'^Thb Myth of Jesus'' is an article in this week's issue of the 
Jewish TrOmne (Portland) , written by Rabbi S. N. Deinard, 
of Minneapolis. The writer asserts that ''there is no his- 
torical evidence that such a character as Jesus ever existed, 
for outside the Gospels all the literature of that time is silent 
with r^ard to him." Moreover, ''no mention is to be foimd 
of Jesus in the entire range of Jewish literature." This last 
statement, doubtless, is true, for the passage in the AntiguiHes 
of Josephus is undoubtedly an interpolation. That the Gospel 
narratives are not strictly historical is a fact now admitted by 
the scholarship of the Christian world; yet we think it is an 
eiror to say that even Jewish scholarship contends that no 
such character as Jesus ever existed. There may, indeed, be a 
dispute as to the meaning of the word "character," so used; 
but we do not think it is a contention of respectable Jewish 
scholarship that no such person or individual as Jesus ever 
existed. It is quite in line with rational interpretation of his- 
tory to admit that such person or individual did exist, yet 
that myths, or statements that are unhistorical, were built up 
around his name. 

It is this concept of the history that has established the 
view, in the Christian world, of the difference between the 
Jesus of history and the Christ of dogma. A multitude of 
writers has elaborated the distinctions between the real life 
of Jesus and the mythical life of Jesus, and there is reason to 
believe that this view will prevail at the final bar of history. 
It fully admits that Jesus was an historical character or per- 
son, but eliminates the mythical and miraculous from his life. 

The subject is too vast for any attempt to do more than 
state its most general outline; the literature of it, in all the 
languages of the modem literary world, is so immense as to 
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preclude attempt to make even a partial indes: of the great 
writers and their works. But they who start out to deal with 
'Hhe myth of Jesus/' on the assumption that no evidence 
exists that there is or was a veritable Jesus of history, com- 
mit an error which the general consensus of scholarship — 
including Jewish scholarship — cannot support; indeed, re- 
jects. Studies in the religious history of man, supported by 
studies and analogies in general history, during many years, 
have been changing the basis of former judgments; and 
among the most progressive religionists of the modem time 
are the Jews. Every observer, no matter what his nominal 
religious belief, takes note of a steady approach to the irenic 
spirit in all religions. No ground really remains to the rever- 
ent mind of the world for rage of controversy around ''the 
character" of Jesus. That character is historical; though as 
in the case of so many others, there is a mythical element in it. 
No religion is merely a dogmatic creed. Its use and worth 
consist in what it does in making and sustaining character. 
The mythical history of Israel is no more believed (literally) 
by the body of educated Jews, than the like mythical history 
of Christianity is the accepted belief of the body of educated 
Christians. Men know that myth is mixed up with history 
in nearly all accounts that have come down from the ancient 
world; and religious history, dominated largely by emotion, is 
especially liable to this method. Not even has the imiversal use 
of printing in our own time been able to exclude stories that 
certainly lack historical foimdation. Even in our own coun- 
try there are apocryphal stories about such men as Washing- 
ton and Lincoln, having their origin in a pervasive senti- 
mental feeling, that attempts to illustrate interesting events 
of history by myths and fables. Of old, before printing, it was 
a very general inclination of the human mind to forget true 
history, and to prefer the fabulous and the wonderful. It is 
the disposition still, because it is innate; but it is checked and 
corrected in our time by the imiversal use of printing, by en- 
forcement of the study of historical records, and by the critical 
spirit, formerly little known, but now the duty of scholarship^ 
as well as its defense and vindication. 
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(The Oregonian, June 14, 1909) 

It must interest the Jews to be told that Jesus was their Mes- 
siah or deliverer, who was to save them from being overrun 
further and ground into the dust, as th^ had been for ages, 
by the Egyptians, Assjnians, Greeks, and finally by the Ro- 
mans I Their credulity never has been equal to this require- 
ment. Moreover, all Christian scholarship worth the name 
long since abandoned misinterpretation of the ^' prophets,^' 
and the legendary stories of the supernatural life and mission 
of Jesus. No reputable theological school teaches that the 
Gospels are veritable history throughout. That Jesus actu- 
ally existed is certain; but historical interpretation separates 
with unquestioning confidence the mythical from the actual 
narrations about him. The subject is too vast for a news- 
paper; it is treated in thousands of volumes, in all the lan- 
guages of the modem world. To be ignorant of the present 
state of the question is to be disqualified to talk or write 
upon it. 



THEOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF JESUS A 
PRODUCT OF SPIRITUAL IDEALISM 

(The Ongonian, January 90, 1909) 

The whole debate about ''What Jesus Would Do'' springB, 
first, from historical and intellectual misconception of Jesus in 
the world; further, from the ecclesiastical idea that since his 
time has grown up, and that attributes to him the whole 
progress of humanity since his day. Perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that the growth of the ecclesiastical idea, 
and of the theological idea that has attended it — the one 
idea reacting on the other — has produced the historical 
misconception of the true place of Jesus in the world. The 
statement opens an immense subject, whose literature ex- 
ceeds the range of any other. A newspaper can say but a 
word. 

The Jesus of history is a personage and a character about 
whom there is little or no debate. The contention rages 
around the Christ of dogma. 

Jesus was a high idealist. The Messianic idea was preva- 
lent among his people. In his moments of spiritual exaltation, 
it occurred to him that the fulfillment might possibly be in 
himself. Yet he was uncertain. Balancing in his mind the 
various ideas, conceptions or imaginations that centered on 
the Messianic dream, he asked his disciples, as he went into 
the towns of Philippi and Cesarea, ''Whom do men say that 
I am?" One said, "John the Baptist,'' others said, "Elias*'; 
but Peter said, "Thou art the Christ." Then "he charged 
them that they should tell no man of him." It was a dream. 
There was suggestion of an idea that he was not yet pre* 
pared for; nor was the idea fully worked out till long, very 
long, aft^ his death. It was worked out through develop- 
ment of the Holy Catholic Church, from the authority of 
which Protestantism is a departure that marks the first stages 
in decay of a great ecclesiastical and theolo^cal system* 
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Upon this text, ''Thou art the Christ/' and upon the other 
text, ''Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will build my 
church/' Christianity, as an ecclesiastical and theological 
system, with ail its dogmas, was established. The true ex- 
ponent and custodian of the system is the Roman Catholic 
Church. To Protestantism, "Whom do men say that I am?'' 
and "What think ye of Christ? " are questions that can issue 
only in what is called "rationalism." 

Of course, these persons of our own time — these persons 
round about us, who are asking, "What would Jesus do in 
our time? " — have little or no comprehension of the problem 
they state — which indeed is not a practical nor rational 
problem at all. But you never will find persons who speak 
for, or in the name of the Holy Catholic Church, asking such 
questions. The higher authorities of the Church speak in the 
name of a spiritual idealism; the humbler clergy and laymen 
follow a general instruction. The genius or spirit of the Holy 
Catholic Church worships the name; never makes it the sub- 
ject of cheap and sensational discourse. 

On this subject The Oregonian is not expressing opinions. 
It is simply trying to state a condition as it exists in the mod<- 
em time — a condition that {M'oceeds from historic concep- 
tions evolved in the progress of the religious nature of man. 
The absolute truth is yet far distant, probably never will be 
reached; and the last word in answer to the question, "What 
think ye of Christ?" will not be spoken yet for many a day. 
But it will be spoken. What men call religion is the most 
permanent dement of human nature; but no attempt to de- 
fine it, no formula through which it endeavors to express 
itself, can abide forever. The Jesus of history will last for^ 
ever; but the Christ of dogma, every one sees, is subject to 
widdy variant opinions and interpretations, which fijially 
will precipitate the idea into the general mass and result of 
human thought, on which further theories or conceptions will 
be built or founded. This process, indeed, is going on all the 
time. For the religious idea, like everything else that pertains 
to man, never can be fixed in any system for all time. The 
modem debate on "What Jesus Would Do" is itself a mighty 
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proof of this truth. Of course Jesus could do nothing, in a 
world of affairs like the present world. His realm is that of 
man's spiritual imagination. Say rather, he is a creation of it, 
a subjective conception; and as the subjective conception 
changes, so will the object it creates. All there is of Jesus is 
expressed in his own saying to men: '^The kingdom of God is 
within you." 



"LIVING AS JESUS LIVED" IMPOSSIBLE AND 
WOULD NOT FIT MODERN AGE 

(The Oregonianf January 24, 1909) 

It may be taken for certain that these persons, who talk 
about living as Jesus lived, would not do so if they could. 
They really do not wish a life of poverty, privation, humility 
and distress. The food and dress and lodging, that Jesus had, 
would give them instant and infinite disgust. His associates 
were groups of squalid, half-starved persons, living in a bar- 
ren kmd, in lowest depths of poverty — none the worse, per- 
haps, for that; but their life would not be tolerated, even by 
the poorest of any progressive, modem country. 

Nothing could be more inconsiderate, therefore, than ex- 
pression of a wish to ''return to the life that Jesus lived.'' His 
work and that of his disciples was the work of a people, or of 
a class of people, who had no hope of any earthly heritage. 
But the hmnan spirit cannot be utterly cast down; and these 
people, hopeless for this world, were in position, or state of 
mind, to look to the next world for relief from the hard and 
unequal conditions of the present one. That state of mind, 
that dejection and hopelessness as to earthly affairs, how 
favorable soever to spiritual exaltation, would not suit the 
present time, nor the modem world. It would hardly suit 
even Brother Brougher ^ to follow a life of campaigning, on 
foot, among the villages of a poor district, leading a bunch of 
Salvation Army evangelists, living on what he could pick up 
by the wayside. 

Jesus was of his time; strictly of his time. He is of our time 
also; not for what he was in fact, but because he has been ad- 
vanced to an ideal, or made the embodiment of. an ideal, of a 
large portion of humanity. For the present age he would not 
be fitted at all. Nobody now could live as he lived, because 

^ J. Whitoomb Brougher, pastor First Baptist Church, Portland, Qregoii« 
1904-10. 
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the life of that age, the life of a poor fragment of a people, in 
an obscure province of the Roman Empire, would be impos- 
sible now, anywhere in the world. His wonderful place in 
history is due to the idealization of his life, career and char- 
acter; and the Christian world, as it makes progress in morals, 
in sense of justice and general humanity — as it carries its 
ideal forward from age to age — deifies this growing ideal, 
and attributes to its object everything it gains, aspires to or 
strives for. Of course Jesus could not come in person into the 
modem world. If he did, or should, it would be so unlike him, 
and so inhospitable to him, that neither he nor it would rec- 
ognize each other. Jesus, in history, is the idealizing spirit 
of htunanity — the name used for representation or expres- 
sion of it. To talk of living as Jesus lived, or doing as Jesus 
would do, is thoughtless and idle speculation. 



CHAPTER XXVII 
MARTIN LUTHER 



LUTHER THE GREAT NATIONALIZING FORCE 

OF GERMANY 

{Tht Oregoniany November 8, 1883) 

The old convent of Augustinian monks at Wittenberg has 
been turned into a museum of memorials of Luther and his 
friends, and is called '^ Luther House." On the tenth of the 
present month it will be four himdred years since this great 
historical character was bom. More than ail others, he is the 
man who made Germany a nation. The extraordinary atten- 
tion paid to his memory upon this fourth centenary of his 
birth shows the grandeur of his proportions as an historical 
figure, and is a revelation to the world of the deep hold of his 
work upon the mind of Germany. The celebration of his 
birth is occupying about two months' time. It may be ques- 
tioned whether history affords a parallel to it. How entirely 
must he have been the representative man of his nation to re- 
ceive this homage after such a lapse of time! 

When it is noted what Germany is doing now in recognition 
of the life and work of this remarkable man, one may see how 
a writer could say, without much exaggeration of statement, 
that he was ^'the soul of his country.'^ And again: ''He was 
so human, so full of all kindly impulses, generous thoughts, 
boldness, enthusiasm, and yet with the faults and weaknesses 
common to such natures, that he must have made his mark 
on his times had he never been driven from the Roman 
Church. But when the man's wonderful powers, capacities, 
thou^ts, feelings — everything he had — were transfused and 
informed with the divine influence, he became a leader such 
as the world had not seen since the days of Paul the Apostle. 
His translation of the Bible into the tongue of the people was 
the great nationalizing force in Germany. It created Ger- 
man literature by giving it a language. It helped to fuse the 
dialects of all the German States into one German tongue. 
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Its influenoe, and that of Luther's hymns, may be traced in 
a powerful and vivifying stream from the fountainhead 
straight down to the present day. They constitute, next to the 
record of his life, Luther's great legacy to the German people. 
But that is a force and ini^iration that will not cease.'' 

Here is immortality, even in this world. A great man is a 
seed. He lives through ages in new growths, which blossom 
and bear fruit f orevermore. 



LUTHER THE ANTAGONIST OP THEOLOGICAL 

AUTHORITY 

(The Ongwdan, November 25, 1883) 

If Protestants are inclined to make Luther too large a figure. 
Catholics are inclined to make him too small; and so here as 
elsewhere, between the extremes of opinion one may arrive 
at substantial truth. The trouble with many chiu'chmen is 
that they can see only the theological side of a question. The 
world at large is less interested in the tone that Luther gave 
to theology, than the bent he gave to thinking minds. That 
there was corruption among clergy and people in Luther's 
time, is not denied by Catholics; but they maintain, and with 
justice, that the people were not sunk in ignorance nor was 
the Roman Catholic Church inimical to learning, but fos- 
tered it with schools and universities. 

There was an intellectual ferment going on long before 
Luther was bom. The Catholic schools and universities had 
all the learning, so to them must be given the credit of start- 
ing the thoughts of the times. It was the dawning age of 
invention. The printing press, with its untold possibilities, 
had been invented, and paper, to make it of use. Scholastic 
learning had been largely given up to the study of Greek and 
Latin classics. The ''Humanities,'' they were called. Monks 
became familiar with Plato and Aristotle. The first to recog- 
nize the democratic spirit of the times before Luther were the 
Jesuits. The schoolboy read Ovid and Virgil, as well as the 
common learning. The Catholic Church was preparing the 
way for a Luther. The age was made for him and created him. 
Representing the awakening intellect of his times, he used 
the Church to give it expression. The Church included all 
social and political organization, and to fight the Church was 
to make the battle for man. Luther then taught the fact, 
but dimly recognized even now, that religious truth is rela- 
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tivei not absolute; that whatever a man believes may be in- 
correct, but it is truth to him and must be respected; that a 
man is a thinking aninoal and cannot attain his highest in- 
tellectual growth without exercising his mind independent 
of authority. This is what the world must thank Luther for. 
His theology is an incident and may be changed — in fact has 
been changed — but the right of free thought will not pass 
away. This to the theologian, however, appears an evil. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 
VOLTAIRE 



VOLTAIRE THE CHAMPION OF 
INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 

(3^ OngoniiM, January 2, 1S09) 

VouTAiBis is still a subject of controversy because, by many 
of the controversialists, he is not well understood. Several 
letters about him have recently appeared in The Oregonian; 
some of them tinged with the still-surviving idea that his 
chief characteristic was bitter and malignant opposition to 
religion, and especially to Christianity. But what he at- 
tempted, and what he succeeded in, more than any other man 
who ever lived, was to clear religious systems of intolerance. 
Voltaire is not classed with the great thinkers of the world. 
His energy and versatility were immense. One of the most 
noted of his biographers says: ''Not the most elaborate work 
of Voltaire is of much value for matter, but not the very 
slightest work of Voltaire is devoid of value as form. In 
literary craftsmanship, at once versatile and accomplished, 
he has no superior and scarcely a rival.'' ^ His prodigious 
reputation as a man of letters, during his lifetime and for 
long afterwards, was such as no man of letters had ever borne 
before, or is likely ever to bear again. But this was not due 
to any profundity of thought; it was due to the unequaled 
skill with which he dealt with abuses of current thought and 
action. His contribution to the sum of hiunan knowledge was 
not great, but his contribution to the cause of intellectual 
freedom was immense. 

During a long period before Voltaire appeared on the scene 
of human life and action, a condition had prevailed in which 
the rule of a religious system and the rule of a legal system 
were one and identical. It was a world in which, to use a 
thought of Sir Henry Maine, the transgressors of religious 

^ George Saintsbury, in EneydopctdUi BrUarmca, article on " Voltaire." 
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ordinances were punished by dvfl penalties. The rule of the 
religious or ecclesiastical system was considered to rise supe- 
rior to and to prevail over every temporal purpose for which 
the State exists. It was the hi^est potentiality of absolut- 
ism and oppression that has ever existed among men. 

This was the system that was attacked by Voltaire, and 
by him, chiefly, overthrown. To the attack he brought the 
most marvelous resources of wit, raillery, satire, sarcasm 
and mockery, ever wielded by man. Nobody else, with pea 
so trenchant, ever has attacked abuses, or turned absurdities 
to ridicule. For long this was interpreted by ecclesiastics as 
an attack on reli^on itself, and especially on Christianity; 
and many even yet are unable to look upon it in any other 
light. Hence there are church circles even yet in which men- 
tion of the name of Voltaire will produce a shudder. It is, 
however, no paradox to say that Voltaire, by exposure of 
abuses, errors and wrongs committed in the name of Church 
and religion, and in the combination of Church and State, 
rendered a service to religion and to Christianity, to tolerance 
and to liberty, exceeding in value that which can be set down 
to the credit of any other mortal. 

"With the triumph in imiversal politics of the conception 
that spiritual interests were superior to the temporal welfare 
of men, the authority representing the former had risen 
supreme over the power of the temporal State. The concep- 
tion was in full course of action throughout Europe, when 
Voltaire came upon the scene. His cry became, ^^Ecrasez 
VInfamer* What was the " Infamous Thing" ? It was religion 
claiming sup^natural authority, and enforcing that claim 
by pains and penalties. It was religion, with the bastile and 
the rack at its command. 

It was religion [says Parton, in his lAfe of VoUcdre] which could 
put an ugly tall pot upon the head of a clown, a crooked stick in 
his hand, cover him eJl over with tawdry raiment, and then set 
him down squat like a toad on the intellect of France. It was re- 
ligion always keeping an ear open to receive the secrets of women 
not told to parent or husband. It was religion the mania of the 
weak, the cloak of the false, the weapon of the cruel. It was reli- 
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g}on killing religion, and making virtue itself contemptible by 
resting its daims on gromids untenable and ridiculous. It was 
religion wielding the whole mass of ignorance, indolence and cow- 
ardice, and placing it solid and entire in the only path by which 
the human race could advance. It was the worst thing that evex 
was in the world. It was VInfame I ^ 

There has been much misrepresentation of the meaning of 
Voltaire in the use of this opprobrious expression. But, says 
the writer of the article on Voltaire in the Briiannica^ ''no 
careful student of Voltaire's works has ever failed to correct 
this gross misapprehension.'' ^^Ulnfame^* is not religion in 
itselfi nor the Christian religion, nor the Roman Catholic 
Church, nor any form of Protestantism, which at the time 
was often less tolerant than Catholicism. It was rdigion 
cUdming authority by direct revelation from Heaven, and 
employing to enforce the claim the power and resources of a 
government. This was what Voltaire attacked; this was 
what his work, more than that of all other men, undermined 
and overthrew. So it is, therefore, that in spite of faults of 
gravest character, which every one can point out, almost the 
whole educated world now r^ards and long has r^arded 
Voltaire as one of the greatest benefactors of mankind. 

^ lAfB qJ VcUednf by JwaaeB Parton, voL n, p. 287. Houghton, Mifflin it 
Company, 1882. 



VOLTAIRE'S SECULARIZING INFLUENCE IN 

AMERICA 

(The Oreganian, July 22, 1900) 

Modern govermnent b^an when the State withdrew from 
its long alliance with Christianity. Nowhere, until the last 
part of the eighteenth century, had the State been separated 
from the institutions of religion. The religious liberty, for 
which our ancestors came to America, was simply liberty to 
make their form of religion a law of the community, directed 
by the State, with power to put down "heresy," or to cast it 
out. The State, as an entity separate from an organized and 
established religious and ecclesiastical sjrstem, was a concep- 
tion that had then scarcely entered the human mind. In 
England the Piuitans had fought against episcopal, the re- 
publicans against royal tyranny, and the Church of England 
men against Puritans and republicans; but all were ready to 
bind the Commonwealth to one form or another of national 
religion. 

But there were forces at work which, by the time we had 
come to the formation of a national government for the 
United States, had put the old alliance of State and Church 
into the backgroimd; and the founding of government with us 
had fallen, fortimately, upon the time when best advantage 
could be taken of the new freedom. 

Lowell says, in one of his later essasrs, the most subtle 
influence on America was exerted by him to whom, more 
than any other man, we owe it that we can think and speak as 
we choose to-day.^ And who was this? Start not at the 
name. Voltaire's influence was by far the greatest of all forces 
that contributed to that secularization of the State which 
distinguishes government in America from all other govern- 
ments, ancient and modem. 

^ See Lowell's Laleei LUerary Esmiyn and Addre8$e$, essay on " Gray/' p. 11. 
Houshton, Mifflin A Company, 1803. 
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There always has been an enigma in Voltaire; which, how- 
ever, modem critical inquiry is at last clearing up. Perhaps 
the best statement yet presented is in an essay by Du Boi»- 
Reymond. 

When we compare [says this writer] the immeasurable fame of 
Voltaire during the eighteenth century — a fame which at last 
raised him to be a genuine power — with the slight appreciation 
of him during the first half of the present century, there is presented 
a twofold problem of highest interest in the history of literature and 
culture. We have to investigate the reason for the change, and, 
from the standpoint of to-day, to place anew on a firm footing the 
genuine worth and totality of the influence exerted by this extraor- 
dinary man. That his poetry is antiquated, that his theory of 
art is very limited, that his philosophy is shallow, that the weak- 
nesses of his character have been published to the world — all this 
will not explain why most of us came to regard him as so unim- 
portant and with such indifference. Paradoxical as it may sound, 
the real cause of this is that we are all, more or less, Voltairians 
— Voltairians without knowing it, and without being called such. 
For we are such only as that which was eternally true, in Voltairism, 
and it is only (as Voltaire himself has finely remarked) the adherents 
of a disputed doctrine who are named after its original author. We 
have been so thoroughly imbued by him that the ideal benefits for 
which he strove during a long life, with passionate devotion, with 
every weapon of intellect, above all with his terrible mockery — 
that toleration, spiritual freedom, human dignity, justice, have 
become, as it were, an element of our natural Ufe, like the air we 
breathe, on which we bestow a thought only when we are deprived 
of it. In one word, whatever once, as it flowed from Voltaire's pen, 
was the most audacious thinking, is a commonplace to-day. 

The service rendered by Voltaire to mankind, in seculari- 
zation of the State, has not been exceeded in importance by 
that rendered by any man, in any age of the world. His 
phrase, ^'Ecrasez Vlnfamey^ was formerly misrepresented in 
its meaning and purpose; sometimes perhaps honestly misun-* 
derstood. It was not an attack on Christianity, os on religion 
as such; but on State religion, with its measureless abuses, on 
privileged and persecuting orthodoxy in general. What Vol-- 
taire meant by ^'Vlnfame*' was religion claiming supernat- 
ural authority and employing the power and resources of 
government to enforce the claimu There has been no other 
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tyranny on earth comparable with this. It was the most 
ancient and powerful of all alliances, that of the medicine 
man and the chief, with modem means and appliances to 
assist both. It was reli^on with the bastile and the rack at 
command. It was the worst thing that ever was in the world. 
That we in America are first and chief est heirs of the benefits 
that have followed deliverance from it, is due, as Lowell has 
so strongly put it, to no other influence so much as that of 
Voltaire. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

RENAN 



RENAN A GREAT RATIONALIST IN SYMPATHY 

WITH SPIRITUAL MANKIND 

{The Oregoniariy October 4, 1892) 

Thirty years ago a very remarkable book was given to the 
world. It produced an immense impression, was translated into 
all languages, and was read in every quarter of the globe. It 
was an event of the first importance in the history of religious 
literature, and the satisfaction with which the book was re- 
ceived, on the one hand, and the opposition which it met on 
the other, were tributes in equal degree to its success and 
power. If the book is not read now so much as formerly it is 
because its ideas and methods, many of them doubtless with 
certain modifications, have been absorbed into the general 
mass of the ntiaterials of religious and theological discussion 
of the past quarter of a century. It was an epoch-making 
book, and its effect upon the world of thought will be felt by 
millions in future ages who may never know that it existed. 
The book was Renan's Life of Jesxia. The death of its au- 
thor is just announced. The book has always been criticised 
as a fanciful production, and so it was, in a degree, since the 
subject is one that does not lend itself to a treatment purely 
historic, and the materials as we have them were largely 
combined from conceptions that floated in the mists of oral 
tradition for a long time before they were cast into their pres- 
ent form. While the history of Jesus has a distinct outline, 
his legend is the work of the second and third generations of 
Christians, and Renan endeavored to employ the data sup- 
plied by Gospel history in a work projected upon rational 
principles, carried out according to the laws of psychological 
history, imder the idea that Jesus was contained within the 
limits of actual humanity, not a unique hypothetical being 
above humanity. In histories of this kind the great sign, that 
a writer has come near the truth, is his success in combining 
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the dements of history so as to produce a logical, probable 
and concordant narrative. It was Renan's achievement in 
this direction that made his book so famous throughout the 
world. 

Life of St. Paul and Ldves of the Apostles followed on the 
same plan ; and latterly M. Renan has produced an elaborate 
History of Israel, in four volimies, three of which have been 
translated into English. In this work the author has followed 
the same method of working materials, partly historical and 
partly unhistorical, into a narrative held strictly within the 
limits of rational and ordinary history. In this direction, the 
keen historical perception and psychological insight of this 
author are alike remarkable. No man has equaled him in the 
delicate perception with which the myth and l^end of a nar- 
rative are separated from the true elements of history, nor in 
the clear judgment with which rational interpretation is given 
to supernatural and therefore unhistorical elements. 

Renan is the one great rationalist who does justice to the 
religious sentiment of mankind, who is in sympathy with the 
spiritual side of Christianity and gives its forces their due 
weight, yet perceives that Christianity, in its origin and de- 
velopment, is subject to the general law of history, and must 
be accounted for on purely rational and historical principles. 
His sympathy with the religious element in the native of 
man, his comprehension of its feelings and wants, are sur- 
passingly keen; yet the whole is dominated by a sure intelleo* 
tual power, built on the foundations of scientific knowledge. 
The modest history of his own intellectual growth, published 
a few years ago in a book entitled, Recollections of My Youth, 
is one of the most charming books of its kind ever written. 
Among the rarest of men are those who are penetrated f uUy 
by the historic and scientific sense, yet who have close sympa- 
thy with the spiritual, emotional and religious cdde of himian 
life, and are able to see what a controlling factor this is in the 
thoughts and affairs of m^i. Renan's nature was that of 
Spinoza on one side and of St. Francis of Assisi on the other, 
and the two in him moved with wonderful harmony and pro* 
duced wonderful results. 
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(The OreoofUan, October 26, 1892) 

Joseph Ernest Renan, the distinguished philologist and 
author, whose name is enrolled in the long list of the year's 
illustrious dead, is quoted as having said that 'Hhe judgments, 
which will be passed upon men in the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
will be neither more nor less than those of women, counter- 
signed by the Almighty/' Whether a casual utterance of the 
great Frenchman, prompted by his sincere affection for the 
four women who represented the sex for him — his mother, 
wife, daughter and sister — was construed by some admiring 
friend mto this compliment to womankind, or whether Renan 
expressed in this sentiment a tenet of his creed, if he might 
have been said to have a creed, will be a matter of opinion 
merely. It is certain, however, that of the four women thus 
designated, his sister, Henrietta, who devoted her whole life 
to him, was an active factor in his success. This sister was 
ten years his senior, and upon the death of their father, when 
the little brother was but seven years old, would have em- 
braced a religious life but for her love for him. As it was, she 
worked for him, directed his studies, encouraged him in his 
philological researches, and was for years his only counselor 
and critic. She died while accompanying him on a scientific 
mission in Syria in 1860. Subsequently, in speaking of this 
sister and her part in his life work, Renan said: — 

Her part in the direction of my ideas was very extensive. She 
was for me an incomparable secretary. She copied all my works and 
penetrated so profoundly into them that I could repose on her as 
on a living index of my own thought. To her I am infinitely in- 
debted for the style. She read in proof all that I wrote, and her 
valuable censure sought out, with infinite delicacy, negligences 
which, till then, I had not perceived. She had adopted an excellent 
manner of writing, gathered from ancient sources, so pure, so 
exact, that I do not think since Prince Royal an ideal of more i>er- 
fect justness of diction has been proposed. This rendered her very 
severe. She convinced me that one can say all in the simple and 
correct style of the good authors, and that novel expressions, vio- 
lent images, are always the result of an unseemly pretentiousness 
or an ignorance of our real riches.^ 

^ See My Sister Henrietta, chap. m. Roberts Bros., Boston, 1S05. 
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No one will admire the less the writings of this great author 
because of the generous and manly tribute thus paid to the 
guardian of his childhood, the educator of his boyhood and 
the critic of the works of his early manhood, nor wonder after 
reading it at his estimate of the wisdom and accuracy of 
judgment of women when passed upon the lives of men. 



CHAPTER XXX 
WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 



CHANNING'S HIGH PLACE IN LITERATUIIE 
AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 

(Letter read at banquet of the Channing Qub, Portlandi Oregon, AprQ 27, 1806) 

Dear Friends: — 

I am unable to comply with your kind request to be present 
at the dinner of the Channing Club, so I make bold to send 
this letter, in lieu of my own appearance. 

William EUery Channmg was the spirit of gentleness and 
humanity, to an extent that few have shared with him. He 
conceived that the world was to be ruled by moral forces, and 
he detested all the means and methods of physical agression 
or contention. A man holding such ideals becomes an inspi- 
ration to the world. Nevertheless, in the practical affairs of 
life, physical courage, and even the combative spirit must be 
adjuncts of moral courage, and there must be aggressive souls 
willmg and even eager to fight for the high purposes which 
the Channings of the world support through appeals to the 
moral feelings. 

Channing could not at all understand such a man as Na- 
poleon, and thought him merely a monster; not realizing that 
he was the incarnate power of the Revolution and marched 
with the ideas of millions of men. As Uttle could he under- 
stand a man like Andrew Jackson. It is not surprising; for 
Channing, i>ossessed of a gentle spirit, conceived that the 
world was to be ruled wholly by appeals to man's moral 
nature. Hence, the dominion or assertion of physical force 
awakened in him feelings of detestation and horror. 

In Channing's thought, duties ranked higher than inter- 
ests, and deserved the first regard. This is an excellent thing 
in a man, for we have materialists enough. Moral forces, in 
the long run, will compel physical power to yield to their 
requirements, and material interests never can be very long 
at variance with moral duties. But it is seldom that a great 
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evil, deeply intrenched, can be eradicated without war; and 
war was always the object of Channing's deepest reproba- 
tion. 

It has always seemed to me that the most suggestive of 
Channing's tracts was the address he delivered at Philadel- 
phia in 1841, which he entitled '' The Present Age.'' Its value 
lies not so much in its exposition of the character of the writ- 
er's own times as in its prophecy of the future. The leading 
thought of the address was the tendency of the age, in all its 
movements, to expansion, to diffusion, to universality; and 
this thought was pursued through its relations both to the 
intellectual and religious tendencies of the times. Yet the 
leadmg characteristic of the age, so luminously expoimded 
in that discourse, could not then be realized as developed 
since; and this discourse, therefore, is one of the finest 
prophecies in literature. Its prescience is in every way 
remarkable. 

He was both a teacher of religion and a prophet of it. His 
doctrine was that it is committed to no order or mdividual, to 
no priest, minister, student or sage, to be given or kept back 
at will; but that every man may and should seek it for him- 
self; that every man is to see with his own mind as well as 
with his own eyes, and weigh and settle for himself. 

His literary style was clear, simple and elegant, never 
rhapsodical or violent. The power of his speech was the 
product of the benignity of his nature; his intellectual and 
moral sincerity was transparent in it, and it always carried 
thought. No style could do better for moral and rehgious 
discourse, and its influence is seen in the work of writers and 
speakers to this day. 

I know you do not need an essay on Channing, nor would 
I attempt one; yet it seemed to me that some testimonial was 
due, in acknowledgment of your kind invitation. 

Yoxxrs very truly, 

H. W. Scott. 



CHAPTER XXXI 
MATTHEW ABNOLD 



MATTHEW ARNOLD'S LASTING PLACE IN 
LITERATURE AND RELIGIOUS 

CRITICISM 

(The OreifOfdan, July 29, 1906) 

Some thirty years ago a book appeared — Literature and 
Dogma — which excited great attention in the literary worlds 
It was one of the books of a series, in which a celebrated 
writer dealt with some of the literary problems of the Bible. 
As such, the book also was a contribution to the study of the 
philosophy of religion* It was received by the thinking world 
as the book of the time, and it has permanent value. New 
editions of it are still making their appearance, in all coun- 
tries where there are readers in Englieb. Matthew Arnold's 
literary judgments were of the highest order. As critic and 
master of literary style, he holds a permanent place in general 
literature. With the subjects treated in this book, and others 
that followed it, he dealt in a profoimdly reverent spirit. As 
a contributor to the literary study of the Bible, and to his- 
torical interpretation of it as literature, the world owes him an 
immense debt, which it acknowledges from year to year by 
multiplication of his readers. His work also has borne im- 
mense fruit through use of it as stimulation for other writerSi 
In Literature and Dogma Matthew Arnold wrote: — 

An inevitable revolution, of which we all recognise the begin- 
nings and signs, but which has already spread farther than most of 
us think, is befalling the reli^on in which we have been brought up.^ 

Since this statement was written the revolution has pro- 
ceeded fiuther than its author could possibly have antici- 
pated within so short a time. That is to say, the old orthodox 
view of the Bible and the theology of which that view is the 
expression, are already forsaken by more minds than can be 
counted; for, by necessity, with the relinquishment of this 
view, goes by the board the great mass of theology dependent 

^ See preface to LUeraiun and Dogma. 
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upon it. But the reconstruction proceeds at equal pace with 
the dissolution, for man is always and everywhere a religious 
creature, and in these times he is the truest guide who recog- 
nizes the change of attitude toward old theologies, under- 
takes to lead the people safely through it, tries to occupy 
the new viewpoint, and, while tossing aside the old and out- 
worn materia, grasps firmly the vital truths of religion and 
proclaims them. 

''There is no surer proof of a narrow and ill-instructed 
mind," says Arnold, ''than to think and uphold that what a 
man takes to be the truth upon religious matters is always 
to be proclaimed." ^ We should say there was liability to 
injustice in this remark, for the ablest and best-instructed 
minds often take a cast or color from the environment in 
which they have been formed. That they do so is not sur- 
prising« It would be more surprising if they did not. The 
tenacity with which traditional views are held — though 
such views may contain elements of error — is one of the 
chief bonds of human society. It forces men to reexamine 
new opinions, and arrests the destruction of any system of 
life that has good in it, imtil something better can gradually 
be built up to take the place of that which can no longer 
command assent. Such changes are constantly taking place 
in all subjects of himian thought and action, yet are held 
back by the conservative instinct till they have proved their 
right to exist and prevail. 

But religion does not stand with the old view, nor fall with 
the new. The religious principle remains a permanent factor 
in human life. But the speaking must be done from a new 
viewpoint, and with a thorough recognition of the modifica- 
tions that science and criticism have wrought in the materials 
and combinations that have entered into the structure of our 
old systems of faith and opinion. The old machinery and the 
old doctrine will not avail in this contest. It is precisely those 
that are the subjects of inquiry and dissent. A teacher, who 
has nothing but these with which to meet the assailants of 
religion, may as well retire from the field. 

^ See preface to LiUraivre and Dogma, 
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But behold what progress a better conception of religion is 
making, when, under the new system, of which Matthew 
Arnold was so noted an apostle, men held apart by creeds 
of long standing can unite on the new and higher groimd, 
throwing aside the old garments in which their religion was 
accustomed to clothe itself — as in the parable of Peter, 
Jack and Martin, in Swift's Tale of a Tvh — and drawing 
nearer to vital truths in the conduct of life. The vital truths 
of religion are all one, whether preached by Christian or Jew, 
by Protestant or Catholic. This is made clear, as the progress 
of the modem methods clears religion of extraneous doctrines; 
— and, indeed, a time comes, as the edifice grows and rises 
to fuller proportions, when the scaffolding used in its construc- 
tion will be gradually removed. There never will be a per- 
fected or absolute religion, because man is incapable of it. 
But though we may never hold the truth in its purity, we may 
hold enough of it to make it invaluable for the present and 
fruitful for the futiure. It ought not, however, to grieve any 
one that religion, always findii^ new matter to work in, and 
by necessity taking on new material, is continually sloughing 
off the old. 

We began with what Matthew Arnold said over thirty years 
ago on literary and rational interpretation of the Bible and the 
necessary effect on the theologies f oimded on the old but no 
longer tenable view. We shall stop, for the present, with a 
quotation from an editorial in the current number of The 
OtUlook, on study of the New Testament, which as well 
applies to the Old* The student (says the writer) should al- 
ways remember that: — 

The spiritual value of the writing does not primarily depend on the 
question when and by whom it was written. The question is inter- 
esting and it is important. Was the Gospel according to Matthew 
written by the disciple of that name, or is it composed of various 
incidents in the life of Jesus, and sayings attributed to him, col- 
lected and edited by Matthew, or by some unknown editor? But 
the spiritual value of the direction, " Love your enemies,'' does not 
depend upon either the date or the authorship of the Gospel in 
wUch that saying is contained.^ 

> See The OuOook, vd. 83, p. M3. 



CHAPTER XXXU 
JOHN HENBT NEWMAN 



CARDINAL NEWMAN'S PLACE IN LITERATURE; 
HIS RESORT TO ECCLESIASTICAL AUTHOR- 
ITY IN THE CHURCH OF ROME 

(The Oregordanj June 10, 1902) 

The annoimcement of a lecture by Henry Austin Adams on 
'' Cardinal Newman''^ ought to draw out a large audience, 
both Catholic and Protestant, for Cardinal Newman was not 
only a great preacher and a great figure in the religious agita- 
tion and theological debate of the nineteenth century, but he 
was in the first rank of the great English prose writers of his 
century, and the author of some admirable religious poetry, 
including his famous ''Lead, Kindly light/' As a great 
prose writer Cardinal Newman is placed by Frederic Harrison 
at the top; he may have a few peers, but in power, purity 
and beauty of expression he has no superior in his century. 
As a theological controversialist and pulpit orator, 
Cardinal Newman was the brains of the so-called English 
"Tractaxian Movement." There were other men involved 
in the debate. Some of them, like Faber and Keble, finally 
went over to Rome; some of them, like Pusey, remained in 
the English Church, but Newman's famous Tract No. 90 was 
the shot that told. Newman withdrew from the English 
Church in 1843, but he did not join the Church of Rome until 
1845. Cardinal Manning went over to Rome from the 
English Church through the influence of Newman's writings; 
and the secession from the Episcopal Church in America of 
Bishop Ives, of South Carolina, the Reverend G. H. Doane, 
''Father" Walworth and other American clergymen of lesser 
note, was due to Newman. To this day, whenever a Prot- 
estant clergyman passes over to Rome, you niay be sure that 
he rests upon Newman for his intellectual and spiritual justi- 

^ SeeOralum« of Henry AtuHn Adama. Adams-CSannon Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., 1903. 
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fication. Newman was a powerful writer, for he was both a 
logician and a poet, who could not find rest for his troubled 
spirit outside of the Church of Rome. 

When able, honest, acute minds make a new departure in 
religion, th^ either follow Cardinal Newman over to Rome, 
or his brother Francis over to rationalism. Cardinal New- 
man substantially says that he went over to Rome because 
he had to choose between the Church of Rome and its au- 
thority and that rationalism that Newman held to be the 
logical ultimate of the Reformation. Newman said he could 
find no logical reason why a man who believes in ecclesiastical 
authority, should hesitate to leave the Protestant Church, 
with its compromise between absolute faith and reason, for 
the Church of Rome. Newman believed that Protestantism 
would be replaced by rationalism, and that ecclesiastical 
Protestants of all shades would finally do as he did — find 
refuge in Rome. 



CHAPTER XXXIIl 
THOMAS PAINE 



THOMAS PAINE, IRREVERENT, FLIPPANT, 

IRRATIONAL 

(The New Ncrthtoett, Portiand, Oregon, February 8, 1876) 

To THE Editor op The New Northwest: — 

Much has been said among us recently about Thomas 
Paine. The discussion has a tendency to make more of the 
man and to give him higher celebrity than his true title to 
fame deserves. By Paine's special admirers it seems to be 
held that, to the efforts of their hero, mankind is inunensely 
indebted for political and religious freedom. This is alto- 
gether too large an estimate of the man. Nothing that he 
accomplished would be missed, had he never lived. Not that 
it can be or need be denied that he possessed considerable 
talents; on the contrary, his career shows him to have been 
a man of ready parts, but of tiu*bulent and reckless character, 
opposed by the constitution of his nature to government 
and authority, guided by no sincere convictions, an enemy to 
order and to law, ready with smart and ribald phrase to 
undermine the respect of imthinking people for political in- 
stitutions and religious faith, and only in his element when 
society was in a ferment and he could appeal with inflanuna- 
tory speech and sophistical arguments to the passions of men. 

A little attention to his history will justify fully this esti- 
mate of the man. As Americans, we are too apt to exaggerate 
the value of Paine's writings in the cause of our Revolution. 
That those writings were immensely popular for a time, is true. 
They were popular because, in the white heat of Revolution- 
ary passion, tii^y gave expression to the general determina- 
tion for independence, translated the surging emotions of the 
people into speech, and supplied, with turgid rhetoric and 
phrases smartly turned, the particulars of complaint against 
the mother country, and the arguments for separation. A 
pamphlet cleverly written at such a time was sure to be uni* 
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versally read. But this production, famous as it was in its 
day, is nowhere r^arded as a permanent contribution to the 
literature of politics and statesmanship. It never had a place 
among the masterpieces of political thought and wisdom. 
It is of interest to the Am^can historian, but of little or no 
interest to mankind at large, and in fact is now seldom men- 
tioned, except when it is thought necessary to extol Paine as 
the author of the Age of Reason. On these occasions it is 
brought forward with intent to show that he, who with 
skeptic ribaldry attacked and outraged the spiritual natiure 
of oiu: race, has a claim on the gratitude of the American 
people for services rendered in their stru^e for political free- 
dom. It is skillfully attempted to conciliate the feelings of 
Americans toward the Age of Reason by holding up to their 
admiration the author of Common Sense. 

Yet all American historians agree that the effect of his 
writings in behalf of the Colonies has been greatly overrated. 
Bancroft calls him a ''literary adventurer,'' who embodied 
in words the vague longing of the coimtry, mixed up with 
some crude notions of his own. After Paine left America, 
he claimed with impudent assurance that he had set the ball 
of the successful Revolution in motion. John Adams some 
years later took the trouble to expose and confute this ab- 
surd pretense. Paine, in fact, had not arrived in America till 
the issue had been made, and the contest virtually begun. 
"The fact is," says Duyckinck,* "that Paine, admitting his 
merits to the full, was a humble, though useful servant to 
the cause, never its master." The following characterization 
by an English writer hits him off exactly: " His strong, coarse 
sense and bold dogmatism, conveyed in an instinctively popu- 
lar style, made Paine a dangerous antagonist always; but 
more particularly at a time when the great masses of the 
middle and lower orders of both coxmtries were to be appealed 
to." His famous pamphlet, Common SensSy of which the out- 
line was suggested by a number of literary men in Philadel- 
phia, who supported the Revolution, and to which Rush gave 
the name it bears, was in part an argument against monarchy 

^ CydopiBdia cf American IMeratvn^ toI. i, p. 198. 
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from that Scripture which Paine treated in his other writings 
with dogmatic contempt. 

While, therefore, it is agreed that his writings on the 
American war presented a takmg and striking appeal to 
popular feeling, it will also be seen that history, in ratmg 
them at their true value, places their importance to the 
cause far below that which Paine's admirers of the present 
day undertake to assign to them. 

Never restrained by integrity or by scrupulous habits, 
Paine committed a breach of faith with some of his eminent 
patrons which lost him their favor, and thereafter but little 
consideration was paid him in America. Returning to Europe 
after the close of the American war, he found in the French 
Revolution a congenial field for the employment of a mind 
which constantly rebelled against all established institutions, 
welcomed the overthrow of order and the subversion of reli- 
gion, rejected all authority of experience, and proposed, with 
some new nostrums labeled RigfUa of Man, to reestablish 
the whole science of politics and government, and to rebuild 
the entire structure of society. Edmund Burke, one of the 
few among the very greatest intellects of all time, had pub- 
lished his Reflections on the Revolution in France. The power 
of this book is extraordinary beyond that of any other pro- 
duction in the entire field of political literature. It is not too 
much to say that, in this production, he enunciated pro- 
founder principles of politics^ wisdom than any other man in 
any age has ever reached, set forth in a style of eloquence 
whidi no other writer has been able to sustain or imitate. 
Those who have not studied this book know not the power 
of the himian intellect, nor the extent of the stupendous 
resources and achievements of the English mind. ^' Great and 
deserved," says Alison, ''as was Burke's reputation in the 
age in which he lived, it is not so great as it has since become ; 
and strongly as subsequent times have felt the truth of his 
principles, tib^ are destined to rise into still more general 
celebrity in the future ages of mankind.'' ^ 

' Alison's Hidory of Europe, voL iv, p. 32. William Blackwood and Sons* 
1870. 
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This was the man whom Paine undertook to answer. Far 
greater men than Paine made a similar attempt, but with no 
success. Burke was xmanswerable. His astonishing intellect 
had carried all before it. "With a foresight that was prophetic, 
he had predicted the horrible excesses that subsequently 
occurred in France and throughout Europe, and, with elo- 
quence imjnatchable in all literature, aroused and stimulated 
that dauntless spirit which carried Great Britain through such 
a contest as the world has never seen equaled. In reply to 
Burke, Paine published his Rights of Man. It is but a 
^'pigmy's straw'' against the armor of a giant. American 
readers may remember that, if Paine had defended our fore- 
fathers against the aggressions of the crown, so had Burke, 
and far more effectively. In the Rights of Man, written in 
support and defense of the bloody and wicked Revolution in 
France, doctrines are uttered which are subversive of all 
government and every institution entitled to the veneration 
of men. With these doctrines American readers cannot sym- 
pathize. So abhorrent are th^ to us that no declamation 
about their author's services to our Revolutionary cause can 
commend them. 

Sir James Mackintosh was one who essayed a defense of 
the French Revolution, in reply to Burke. As a statesman^ 
historian and philosopher. Mackintosh ranks deservedly high. 
By Robert Hall, a dissenting clergjrman of great talents and 
literary celebrity, a reply was also published. These produc- 
tions rank so much higher than Paine's that the latter is 
scarcely worthy of mention in connection with them. Yet 
Mackintosh and Hall were together unable to answer Burke, 
and the splendid eloquence of Fox, the most accomplished 
debater the world ever saw, was alike of no avail. In such a 
contest, of what value was the mere flippancy of Paine? 

The quality of this work of Paine's may be judged by some 
observations made upon it by Jeremy Bentham, quoted by 
Macaulay in his review of Mackintosh's History of the English 
Revolution of 1688. There is no doubt, says Bentham, that 
the atrocities of the French Revolution were the natural con- 
sequences of the absurd principles on which it was com- 
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menced. While the chiefs of the Assembly gloried in the 
thought that they were pulling down an aristocracy, they 
never saw that their doctrines tended to produce an evil 
a hundred times more formidable — anarchy; that the 
theory laid down in the Rights of Man had in a great meas- 
ure produced the Reign of Terror.^ Burke himself, after 
speaking of Fame's labors in assisting to form one of the 
'^ annual constitutions'' of revolutionary and atheistical 
France, said: ''We have discovered, it seems, that all which 
the boasted wisdom of our ancestors has labored to bring to 
perfection for six or seven centuries, is nearly or altogether 
matched in six or seven days at the leisure hours and in the 
sober intervals of Citizen Thomas Faine." ^ 

It may be not amiss here to recall the fact that, soon after 
Faine had completed his Age of Beason, he wrote and ad- 
dressed to Wai^iington a pamphlet abounding with scurril- 
ous invective. When Faine went to France he declared alle- 
giance to that country, and became a member of the National 
Assembly. Falling into disfavor, he was thrown into prison. 
On regaining his liberty, he made this attack on WashiDgton 
for neglecting to help him out. It may be that Washington 
thought Faine in prison was the right man in the right place, 
or at least that, as a champion of the Revolution, he ought 
not to complain of the results of his own principles. How- 
ever this may have been, Faine, in his pamphlet, gave the 
following directions to the sculptor who should make a 
statue of Washington: — 

Take from the mine the coldest, hardest stone; 
It needs no fashion; it is Washington; 
But if you chisel, let your strokes be rude, 
And on his breast engrave iNaRA.TiTUi>B. 

The "theological works," so-called, of Thomas Paine, were 
the natural product of such a mind and character as his, when 
impregnated and fructified by contact with the horrible doc- 
trines that produced the mad and impious excesses of the 

' See Macaolay's Critical and HiUorioal Enay^^ vol. n, p. 205. Houghton, 
Mifflin &Ck>m{>any, 1900. 
' See "Letters on a Regicide Ftooe," no. iv. 
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French Revolution. Paine, deipraded as he became toward 
the close of life through abandonment to drink and other 
habits of excess and debauchery, regretted the publication of 
the Age of Reason^ and wished he were able to recall it. A 
book produced by such a man in that atmosphere of stupen- 
dous crime, which surrounded the Revolution in France, 
where the agency of God, as Moral Governor of the universe, 
was presumptuously and derisivdy denied, where religious 
worship was suppressed, where impious and theatric rites 
were instituted in honor of a vitiated and perverted reason, 
and where the maxims of his impiety were delivered to the 
children and youth in the schools as the sublimation of wis- 
dom — such a book, so produced, certainly has small claims 
upon the moral sense of the world, and quite as certainly has 
it failed to establish them. For it is a fact that, among the 
more cultivated class, even of freethinkers, this work of 
Paine's is looked upon as a product of a coarse and ignorant 
mind. He had neither leaning, thought, nor feeling for a 
study of this kind. 

Man possesses a religious nature. This nature will assert 
itself. It cannot be extinguished. He who ignores this ele- 
ment in our common nature and endeavors to suppress or 
crucify it, is no philosopher, whatever be his pretensions; nor 
is he anything else than a vain ^otist, absorbed in his foolish 
self-sufficiency and presumption. Man will always be reli- 
gious, because he cannot violate his nature. By neither argu- 
ment nor sneer can he be driven from the conviction that 
there is a superior Power with whom the moral government 
of the tiniverse rests; and he will ever feel that he can fulfill 
the higher ends of his being only by allowing this side of his 
nature due culture and development. Reli^on is a presence 
that man, whether civilized or savage, has never yet been free 
from, or, if temporarily free from it and madly rejoicing in his 
freedom, he has been ^ad to retum to it, to satisfy the inunor- 
tal hunger of his soul. 
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{Th$ Oreoonian, February 6, 1895) 

EvsBY few years a rage ol admiration for Thomas Paine 
breaks out, and has its run among a number of otur people. 
Paine's celebrity is due chiefly to the fact that his manner 
is rough, startling, violent* Many persons are delighted to 
find furious attacks on old opinions and old institutions. 
Paine does this work well. But it is a kind of work that has 
little effect upon the world. Moral inright, Paine had none; 
of the institutions of society as the growth of ages, which 
might be slowly and safely modified, but could not be upset 
at once and tiunbled into chaos without producing the great* 
est catastrophes for mankind, he had no conception. The 
notice he gets from our clergymen is often out of proportion 
to his weight in history, and is usually provoked by the pop^ 
ular meetings held at intervals by those ^o, in thdr hero- 
worship, reflect or flatter themselves. It is, perhaps, needless 
to say that it is not because Paine was what is called an ' ' un- 
believer '' that The Oregonian does not join in this excessive 
admiration of him. 



{The Oregonian, February 12, 1805) 

Pains was an agitator, an innovator, useful, in a way, for his 
time, yet little deserving the regard of posterity. His work as 
a pamphleteering partisan of the American Revolution is the 
basis of the excessive admiration of his so-called ''theologi^ 
cal works'' in America. Yet these works are shaUow, and if 
now printed for the first time would get no attention what- 
ever. The Oregonian, as its readers well know, dissents in 
many ways from Christian dogma, but it has small patience 
with the coarseness and flippancy of Paine. Keligion is an 
abiding and necessary force in the world, and Christianity, 
thougih subject to evolutionary changes, and not the same 
thing, therefore, from age to age, has been the highest form 
or expresfflon of reli^on these many centuries, and probably 
will be during many centuries more. The world could not do 
without it; and yet the world will pass on, through Christian- 
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ity to other expressions of religious feeling and thought and 
fervor which, however, Christianity will profoundly affect 
and largely control. This is what Paine and m^i Kke him 
have never seen. Rational thought is hardly affected at aU 
by thdr superficialities. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 
ROBERT G. INGEBdOLL 



INGERSOLL'S DISREGARD OP THE UNIVERSAL 

RELIGIOUS SPIRIT 

{The Oregonianj April 22, 1879) 

Robert G. Ingersoll, better known as '^ Colonel Bob Ingeiv 
BoU/' continues at intervals his lectures on theological sub- 
jects in different parts of the country; and now and then a 
member of the clergy takes a hand at answering him. Usu- 
ally there is plenty of dogmatism on both sides. IngersoU 
attacks with sneers and is repelled with denunciation. On 
one side is contemptuous, unfair and exaggerated treatmait 
of the subject, and on the other epithetical abuse. IngersoU 
has power, undoubtedly, but it lies mainly in his tricks of 
words. When he talks on theological subjects he always takes 
eare to state the position he attacks, whether it be found in 
the words of the Bible or in scholastic theology, in a way that 
makes it both absurd and ridiculous. Smart parody, clever 
travesty, or grosser burlesque, with occasional use of the 
lighter weapons of satire and wit, give a popular flavor to an 
address, and the orator carries off large honors. 

Undoubtedly, a great part of the power for which IngersoU 
is noted is in his very remarkable orB,t(xy. He is not a great 
thinker, but he is a great speaker. Tliose who remember 
when — untU then an almost imknown Western lawyer — 
he took the platform, amid the buzzing of the great assembly 
that filled the Cincinnati Exposition HaU, and nominated 
James G. Blaine for President, will never forget what a reve- 
lation of oratory and influence it was. Without having any 
phonographic statistics to go by, we should judge that Inger- 
soU speaks at least one-third f ast^ than other first-class orar 
tors of the country. The wcnxis, clear, distinct and perfectly 
enunciated, come forth like a torrent. It is as if he had so 
much to say that he must haste to get it all out, lest the hour- 
glass should cut him short before he is done. The effect of this 
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is to impart some portion of his own enthusiasm to his audi- 
ence. The torrent, if they give themselves up to it, takes 
away their understanding. This is pecxdiarly the case when 
he delivers one of those singular cumulative sentences with 
which his orations or lectures aboimd. It is hard to describe 
one of these artful combinations of words in which one phrase 
is tacked on to another, then another and another, until the 
whole is ended off with a stroke of assertion or wit that re- 
sounds through the audiaice like the crack of a whip. 
An example may, perhaps, give the idea: — 

For thousands of years men have been disputing about trifles, 
they have argued about sacrifices and altars, about circumcision 
and concision, about the cleanness and uncleanness of meats, about 
initiations and renunciations, about ablutions and baptisms, about 
the person of the Deity and the substance of the Trinity, about 
original sin and the onpn of evil, about consubstantiation and sub- 
stitution, about the supper in one kind or in both kinds, about jus- 
tification by faith, the damnation of infants, the location of hell. 

This, delivered with increasing intensity and rapidity, in- 
evitably has the effect on the audience of making them, at 
least for the moment, believe that men have actually been 
occupying themselves, for the last few thousand years, with 
trifles, and are only now about to awaken to really important 
things at the trumpet call of Apostle IngersoU. CMy the 
cooler heads reflect titiat there is nothing in all thisdogmatisnu 
But, as Johnson said of Junius, he who attacks received opin- 
ions shall never want an audience. Ingersoll, and such as he, 
are at once the product of and a rebound from a hard, specu- 
lative, and in many respects unreasonable theology, which 
belongs rather to former generations than to the present one. 



(The Or^tfonian, July 8, 1879) 

CoLONBL Inqersoll writes to a friend in Pennsylvania, who 
prints his letter in a Pittsburg paper, that in five years ''no 
intelligent man'' wiU believe in hell, and in a few years after 
''no man of intelligence'' will "believe in the inspiration of 
the Scriptures." Were we all to agree, with IngersoU, to define 
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men of intelligence as only those who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion, then this prophecy might come true in five years, 
— nay, might be considered as fulfilled already. But if we 
give the phrase its ordinary meaning, and put, in the class of 
"intelligent men," all those who are fairly educated and able 
to understand and discuss the current questions of the day 
intelligently, then it is only necessary to say that Ingersoll 
makes a greater mistake than ever he detected in Moses, or 
all the prophets combined. His "prophecy" is that of a man 
who surely has not attended to the teachings of himian ex- 
perience. 

The student of history is impressed with nothing so much 
as the slowness with which men change their opinions on any 
subject, and the peculiar slowness with which they change 
the most deeply-rooted of all their opinions, namely, their 
religious beliefs. The "mistakes/' which Ingersoll seems to 
think he has discovered, were pointed out hundreds of years 
ago, have again and again been proclaimed by a series of the 
most brilliant intellects the world has ever seen, and have 
never been fully explained by any one; and yet the Christian 
Church has flourished and grown steadily till this time, and 
is growing yet. Nothing, therefore, could be more absurd 
than Ingersoll's supposition that in a few years more this 
whole splendidly-organized fabric will fall to pieces. Science 
no doubt will continue to modify it; the doctrine of hell is 
undergoing change, and the doctrine of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, likewise, is presented under modifications, or 
rather, perhaps, with new definitions. But religious beliefs de- 
pend largely on the emotional nature of man, which wiU not 
be argued with; and so long as the Bible enters into the deep- 
est experience of human lives, and its great utterances give 
consolation and hope to millions in their hours of pain and 
sorrow, so long will men — even "intelligent men " — not ^ve 
it up. And that will be an indefinite length of time beyond 
the furthest survival of any remembrance or record of Inger- 
soU's rhetoric, brilliant as it is. 
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(The Ongoman, Ausust 13» 18S4) 

Thxbe are great numbefs who think it incumbent on th^n, 
for defense of religion, to answer IngersoU. Our table is al- 
ready loaded with oommunications on the subject. The no- 
tion is a mistake* The reli^oos principle in man rests on 
immovable foundations. Colond IngersoU does not suppose 
he can shake them. He does not desire to. He lectures be- 
cause it is his vocation. As with other lecturers, it is his way 
of making money. He knows that people will flock to hear 
him and will pay him for it. Whatever superficial observers 
may think, Colonel IngersoU reaUy has no quarrd with man's 
reUgious nature, though doubtless many are pleased to hear 
him set forth doctrines which seem to show them that they 
have not any. But his real purpose is to make mcmey, not to 
stifle the soft whisper of Gkxl in man, which, in fact, no matter 
what the most eloquent speaks may say, or how loudly the 
most resolved skepticism may applaud, wiU not be stifled or 
suppressed. Our good friends who are so concerned about the 
effect of IngersoU's lectures on religion, need not fear that 
man wiU be argued out of the conviction that life is more 
than meat and the body more than raiment. Man feels too 
deeply the need of reliance on a Power outside of and higher 
tiian himself. True, the yoimg and thoughtless, to whom life 
seems a substantial thing and almost infinite, may not fed 
it; but a time alwajrs comes in their Uves when they do. As a 
sense of the shortness of life and of the true proportions of 
things grows upon them, they come to see, if at aU inclined to 
seriousness and reflection, that man, if a being of yesterday 
and not to-morrow, is the supreme mistake of the universe. 
Colonel IngersoU may be ingenious, witty and entertaining, 
at the expenae of some of the outward forms and dogmas of 
religion, but the citadel of human faith no storming party, 
no matter how daring its leader, wiU ever be able to carry. 



PART VI 
BEUGION AND MORAIil 



CHAPTER XXXV 
PERSONAL CX)NDUCT 



SELF-HELP THE BASIS OP CHARACTER 

{The OreffOfiian, November 2, 1800) 

Has man an actual autonomy, an individual entity and re- 
sponsibility? Or is he only what his ''environment'' makes 
him? The notion that he is but the creature of his surround- 
ings has become somewhat prevalent during these later times, 
but we do not think it is gaining groimd. The notion is a 
product of a generalization too shallow for truth. The man 
who is worth anything to the world is not the product of his 
circumstances; in a far higher degree the circumstances are 
the product of the man. In many cases, indeed, there is con- 
junction of the man and the circumstances; and yet in these 
cases the man modifies the circumstances and turns them to 
his use. It is only those who surrender themselves to indo- 
lence and lead inert or vacant lives, who drift along with their 
circumstances and complain that opportunity has been de- 
nied them. 

All real help for the man must come from within himself. 
It cannot be given him from without. Men cannot be nursed 
or dandled or coddled into strong and useful lives. Even ad- 
verse circiunstances, by calling out the powers, more often 
help the man than defeat his efforts. While philosophers are 
demonstrating that men in the present state of society have 
no chance to rise, yet earnest souls do rise, helped by the 
very obstacles they encounter. Resistance develops force, 
and our antagonist is our helper. Nitar in adversum is the 
principle that makes men. It is the true principle for men in 
all grades, stations, places or situations in life; it applies te 
those in hmnble condition as well as to those in great place. 

A philosophy is preached that would make man a creature 
of the State and extinguish in him independence of purpose 
and action. But all experience proves ''patronage " — that is, 
pecuniary or other economic assistance, whether from the 
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State or from one person to another — to be twice cursed; 
cursing him that ^ves and him that takes. Thus it is, always 
was and must be the rule that no one shall look for effectual 
help from another, but that each shall rest content with what 
help he can afford Imnself • Any other rule destroys character, 
energy, personal force, and finally honor. Self-help is the only 
real help. All the things worthy in this world are done by 
men who find obstacles enough but do not surrender to ad- 
versity. He whose way is made easy and plain will as a rule 
do nothing worthy or memorable. There is scarcely a great 
achievement in art, discovery, mechanics or literature, in all 
the world's history, that was not wrought out with difi&culty 
amid circumstances the most adverse. So Kepler gave the 
world the laws of planetary motion; so Columbus discovered 
America; so Milton produced the Paradise Lost. Did cir- 
cumstances make these men, or did they, in larger d^ree, 
make their circumstances? 

Is it said that this will not apply to men in the humble 
walks of life? But what men were ever in more htunble posi- 
tion than Columbus, Kepler and Milton? Few, indeed, have 
had powers so great; but the rule that every man must help 
himself will apply as well to those of humblest powers as to 
those of the highest. Those of humble powers have no call 
to do or attempt extraordinary things, and all objects neces- 
sary to their lives are within reach of the humble virtues of 
prudence, industry, frugality and sobriety. Moreover, self- 
respect and moral growth are even better nourished here than 
in exalted station. In humble life, even more than in high 
place, man may make his circumstances, if he will. But he 
can do nothing unless he places his dependence upon himself. 
Self-reliance is character; character is the basis of personal 
force, and personal force is the principle of achievement, in 
places high or low. 



SELF-DENIAL AND INDUSTRY THE RULES 

OF SUCCESSFUL LIFE 

(The Ongonian, April 7, 1890) 

With many of our young men, admonition does not prevail 
so much as it ought; for selfHsufficiency and desire of indul- 
gence are besetting sins, not easily overcome. Yet there are 
certain principles that are positive and absolute, and no ca- 
reer can be made in defiance of them. What we have in mind 
just now is the judicious discourse of Mr. C. E. S. Wood, 
''How Success is Won/' at the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation night school on Wednesday evening. 

Concentration on something is the first thing. It is easy, 
says Mr. Wood, to acquire more knowledge on some particu- 
lar subject than most persons possess. He who can do any 
one useful thing better than most others, need not wait long 
for opportunity. Here it is that Mr. Wood introduces the 
crucial test — self-denial. "After all," he says, "success de- 
pends more upon that than upon any other one thing. The 
reason so many men of great powers have made failures of 
themselves, is owing to lack of will in denying themselves per- 
sonal gratification. That life is most successful that is most 
true to one's sense of right, and, however limited in scope, 
holds least to be ashamed of." 

Self-denial and self-control are the most essential princi- 
ples of conduct. Many commit the error of supposing they 
are seeking happiness when they are only seeking the gratifi- 
cation of some particular desire or passion, the strongest that 
they have. Among the moral treatises of antiquity one of the 
most remarkable is the MedUatwM of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus. Therein we read: — 

It is the peculiar office of the intelligent motion to control itself 
and never to be developed either by the motion of the senses or of 
the appetites, for both are animal; for the intelligent motion claims 
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Buperiority and must not permit itself to be overpowered by the 
others. And with good reason, for it is formed by nature to use all 
of them.^ 

This self-denial, of which so many are now impatient, is no 
new doctrine, then; it contains a imiversal principle that 
never can be superseded ; the exercise of it is, always has been, 
always must be, a fimdamental condition of success in human 
life. A great error in our system of education and of prepara- 
tion for life is that in so many cases our young people are per- 
mitted to do what they wish to do, not what they ought to do, 
what, indeed, they must do, if they are to come to anjrthing. 

Again, it is true, and always will be true, that a man's 
greatness lies not in wealth and station, as the vulgar believe, 
nor yet in his intellectual capacity, which often is associated 
with the meanest character, the most abject servility to those 
in high places and arrogance to the poor and lowly; but a 
man's true greatness lies in the consciousness of an honest 
purpose in life, founded on a just estimate of himself and 
everything else, on frequent self-examination — for Socrates 
has not been superseded on this topic, never will be — and 
on a steady obedience to the rule that he knows to be right, 
without troubling himself very much about what others may 
think or say, or whether they do or do not do that which he 
thinks and says and does. The prime principle in man's con- 
stitution, indeed, is the social; but independent character is 
the rational check upon its tendency to deception, error and. 
excess. 

There is no considerable success without extreme labor, 
and they who decline the labor have no right to expect the 
results that can be had only through labor. The chief reason 
why some succeed and others fail, lies in the willingness of 
those who achieve success to undergo labor that the others 
reject as intolerable drudgery. If the latter class be wise — 
since all know that the greatest success only binds him who 
achieves it more closely to his duties, while some say success 
is not worth having at such a price (though this is not true) — 
then the successful man should not be the object of odium or 

* Book TU, 30. 
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envy on the part of those who have not been willmg to strive 
as he has striven. But this envy shows that the fruits of 
drudgery — of worry of mind and body — are wanted with- 
out the drudgery; yet the e3ctreme of irrationality is the expec- 
tation of results in the absence of the forces necessary to 
produce them. No doubt, indeed, if some do not work enough, 
others work too much; and the excessive workers somehow 
have never been very popular — not, however, because they 
have worked too much, but because the results of their work 
have given them position and power. Voluntary hard labor 
baa always had a bad name among those not willing to 
undergo it. Impr6bu9 it was called far back — an express 
sion hardly translatable, as applied to labor, in accord with 
the ideas of the modem world. It is common enough to say 
that success is not worth such extreme effort; which would be 
true enou^ if only material objects were considered; but the 
full exercise of every man's powers is due to himself and due to 
the world, subordinate always to the rule of right. The one 
thing that needs iteration is that no success can rightfully 
be expected without payment of the price for it in labor and 
conduct. 



IMPORTANCE OF SELF-KNOWLEDGE 

(The Onifonian, July 6, 188$) 

''Enow thyself" is a maxiin which has been much insisted 
on in all the ages since Socrates gave it to his disciples; and 
yet, if the maxim has its value, it also has its dangers. When 
cultivated disproportionately, it often d^werates into a 
morbid habit of introspection that may make a sad counts 
nance and heavy heart, but can ^ve no wholesome activity or 
cheerful performance of duty. When we meet a person en« 
grossed in searching out and fathoming the secrets of his own 
heart, probing his own mind, questioning his own motives, 
gauging his own powers, pronouncing upon his own excellence 
and defects, we may rest assured that his value to society will 
be comparatively small. He may be so lifted up with self- 
exaltation as to lose si^t of the plain and homely duties that 
lie at his door, or he may be bowed down so low with the 
weight of sins and imperfections he finds there as to be unable 
to rise to that state of vigorous energy which all duty and all 
life demand. In either case, if he remains thus engrossed, he 
sacrifices his possible achievem^its and his usefulness to 
others at the shrine of self. It is far betttf to resign some of 
the self-knowledge thus obtained, to live a simple, uncon- 
scious, strai^tforward life of duty, love and helpfulness, 
than to dwell in a selfish contemplation of our own natures, 
that withdraws us from and tmfits us for the active d u ties and 
realities of life. 

At the same time, however, Utiete is a careless and willful 
ignorance of self, which is equally detrimental to a worthy 
life, by preventing the good that mi^t be done and fostering 
evils which' ought to be swq>t away. Some there are who 
persist in underrating thek own abilities, and who, in conse- 
quence, never undertake their true wwk in life. Their friends 
may urge them forward, opportunities may call them forth, 
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but they are too distrustful of their own powers, too thnid and 
shrinking, too ignorant of themselves to step forward into 
the arena where they would become valuable. Others err in 
an opposite' direction. Estimating their powers far above 
their real limits, they insist on undertaking what is beyond 
their ability to carry out, neglecting the simpler occupations 
which lie at their door in which they wotild have done good 
work. Many a capable mechanic has been thus sacrificed to 
make an incapable lawyer; many a good farmer lost to the 
world in a futile effort to make a rich merchant ; many a valu- 
able private citizen spoiled to swell the ranks of disappointed 
and useless politicians. A fair degree of self-knowledge would 
prevent such waste of power as both these classes occadon. 
Doubtless a large amount of influence is exerted which is 
and ever must be unconscious. Our characters, our tone of 
thought, our moral standards, our opinions, tastes and feel- 
ings, are constantly influencing those with whom we are 
thrown, in a way we cannot see. It is certainly a most cogent 
reason to every conscientious person for self-improvement. 
Yet, besides this unconscious influence always emanating 
from us, there is also a large amoimt of influence for which we 
are more directly responsible and of which we ought to be 
fully conscious. Much of the sorrow and pain, the ill-feeling 
and resentment, and even the moral deterioration, which 
aflSict and injure men and women, are caused by influences 
brought to bear upon them by others who are willfully and 
unpardonably ignorant of what they are about. One person 
is habitually irritable; another, passionate and unjust; an- 
other, critical and fatiltfinding; another, jealous and suspi- 
cious. Such people are continually giving pain to their 
friends, stirring up evil thoughts and feelings and making 
others morally worse for their presence. Yet they protest 
their utter ignorance of these fatilts and surprise at the re^ 
8ults« Such lack of self-knowledge as this is most culpable. 
No one may innocently declare that he ''did not know'' that 
the course he took was thus destructive of the peace or hap- 
piness or virtue of another. It is the duty of all to find this 
out. 
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After all, it is selfishness that fies at the root of both ex- 
tremes. The morbid contemplation and analyos of self, to 
the exclusion of active duty, and the willful ignorance of self 
which carelessly inflicts harm and misery upon others, are 
both products of an ungenerous egotism. True benevolence 
and true humanity will take us out of ourselves to live for 
hi^er and nobler things, and will equally bring us back to 
consider ourselves when that is necessary to purify our influ- 
ence and to make it a blessing to the world. 



THE MORALITIES OF SELF-SACRIFICE 

(The Oreganian, June 15, 1890) 

Thehb is some degree of confumon in the popular idea of self- 
sacrifice. It is usually supposed that selfishness is so closely 
bound up in the heart of man that the whole emphasis in his 
instruction should be laid upon the duties he owes to his 
neighbor. Self, it is said, may well be left to natural instinct, 
which is always strong enough to look out for its needs; but 
selfHsacrifice, urged by no such promptings, should be im- 
pressed as a duty, with all the zeal and urgency that can be 
brought to bear upon it. 

There is much truth and some fallacy in this view, and the 
truth wotild shine more clearly were the fallacy brushed 
away. Expressed in this unqualified way, the idea seems to 
assert an entire antagonism between the good of self and the 
good of others. It presents two roads, not diverging for a 
time to unite again, but leading in opposite directions and to 
opposite ends; and it assumes that inclination will usually 
lead one way while duty points the other. The truth is, how- 
ever, that all that is highest and best, both in self and in soci- 
ety, lie in the same direction and may be found by the same 
means. The sacrifice that most is needed may be less that of 
self for others than of the lower for the higher nature in one's 
self. 

It is very certam that no one, however willing, can give that 
which he does not possess. He cannot bestow money on the 
worthiest object if he has no money, or give help in the direst 
calamity without some power to help, or supply information 
if he be ignorant, or wise counsel if he be unwise, or kindness 
and sympathy if he be cold-hearted. The fretful and melan- 
choly man cannot shed an influence of hope and cheer by his 
presence, nor the weak and wavering infuse courage and firm- 
ness into desponding hearts. It is useless to talk about sac- 
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rificing self to others, unless there is somethmg in self that 
others need. It is the full and rich life, not the poor and 
empty one, that can fill and enrich others. 

Is there, then, nothing to cut off or ^ve up for the sake of 
others? Much; yet it is of such a nature that the effort, while 
causing a present pang, will uplift self and increase its welfare 
also. But it is when a lower pleasure conflicts with a higher 
good that the element of sacrifice comes into its rightful prov- 
ince and fulfills its true work. 

Without intention we are all influencing others in the direo- 
tion in which ourselves are tending. There is continual ac- 
tion and reaction. Self cannot, must not be sacrificed, for 
this would destroy too many powerful incentives to action; 
but self, trained in the best way and developed in its noblest 
parts, is ever giving itself out for the welfare of others, while 
every benevolent act, every sacrifice of mere indtilgence for 
others' happiness or good, comes back in tenfold measure to 
enrich the life and beautify the character of the giver. Self, 
in its wholeness, never can be satisfied, nor perhaps ougjbt it 
to be. But it is the poorer and baser parts that need repres- 
sion; the higher self needs nourishment, development and 
preservation. There is scarcely a virtue that may not turn 
to vice when misdirected and pushed to excess, and self- 
abasement and self-sacrifice may be lurged in a spirit and to 
an extent that lead to real injury of character. 



THE NEED OF PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY 

(The Oregoman, December 11, 1907) 

All the duties of society, all the duties of the State as the 
authoritative expression of the means and measures necessary 
for the regidation of society, are of little importance in pro- 
portion to the duties of parenthood; for everything depends 
on the watchfidness of parents and on their right care and 
direction of the children for whom they are responsible. The 
State, with all its authority, can be, at best, but a helper. 

In our pioneer days the young were exposed to few allure- 
ments or temptations. Yet parental authority and example 
were very rigid. In these later days the allurements and 
temptations are very numerous; but parental authority has 
diminished, till it is in inverse proportion to the need 
of it. 

Through irresponsible parentage, social bankruptcy — 
that is, bankruptcy in social and moral virtues — corruption 
and loss of the young is an even greater danger than 
bankruptcy of our financial and industrial system, through 
foolish overestimate of possibilities in schemes of spectilation. 

There is a large class of parents who feel no responsibility. 
They are not accustomed, perhaps, to the conditions that re- 
quire a watchfulness greater than that of primitive times. 
By so much more as new social conditions present increasing 
allurements and temptations and complexities of life and 
action, by so much more is it necessary for parents to exer- 
cise increasing care and watchfulness over their children. 
The parents are the natural guides. The State never can take 
their place. The sympathy of the social body never can sup- 
ply the want of responsibility in parents. This is the lesson 
to be learned here, as it has been learned in the older societies 
of the Old World — in France and Germany and Holland, 
where the old family virtues prevail to an extent not known 
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or equaled among the peoples scattered throng various 
newer lands. 

The future of this country does not depend so much on our 
boys and girls as on parents who realize their responsibility 
and do their duty. The boys and girls then will be what they 
ought to be. 



MORALITY AS A REQUISITE FOR A PUBLIC 

CAREER 

(The Oregonian, October 3, 1882) 

A GREAT English writei:; in a discourse on one of the most 
celebrated persons in English political history^ has set forth 
with great acuteness and force the necessity of high personal 
and private character in political and public life. The views 
of this writer are especially worthy of attention as a crushing 
reply to those who assert that the public has nothing to do 
with the private life of the man who presents himself for 
positions of pubUc trust. 

How did it come to pass, asks this writer, that the most 
eloquent of our countrymen, a man of widest variety of gifts, 
and with talents of the highest order, had no real influence 
on the national mind, or on the government? The answer is 
perfectly obvious, and forms a serious admonition to all poli- 
ticians. He failed, plainly because the people placed no con- 
fidence in his virtue, or, in other words, because they never 
wotild be persuaded to attribute virtue to his character. By 
a law as deep in human nature as any of its principles of dis- 
tinction between good and evil, it is impossible to give respect 
and confidence to a man who in a flagrant way has disre- 
garded the primary ordinances of morality. Those who held 
Fox's opinions were almost sorry he should have held them, 
while they saw with what exultation and success they who 
rejected them cotild cite his moral reputation to invalidate 
them. It has been said that a man may maintain nice princi- 
ples of integrity in the prosecution of public affairs, though 
his conscience and practice are very defective in matters of 
private morality. But this never wotild be believed, even if 
it were true, and the universal conviction of mankind rejects 
it, when it is made the f oimdation of public character. So far 
is this from beiug believed that even a conspicuous and com- 
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plete reformation of private morals is still unsatisfactory for 
public virtue; and a very long probation of public character 
is indispensable as a kind of quarantine for a man once deeply 
contaminated, in order to engage any real confidence in the 
integrity of his public conduct; nor can he ever engage it in 
the same degree as if a uniform and resolute virtue had 
marked his private conduct from the beginning. It is con- 
trary to human belief that the virtues of the statesman can 
flourish in spite of the vices of the man.^ 

So wrote John Foster of Charles James Fox. If a man of 
Fox's unrivaled talents could not sustain a public career 
against the vices of his private life, how are the smaUer men 
— men who, in comparison with him, are only as the feeblest 
candle to the insufferable sunlight — to obtain public respect 
and hold public confidence in the face of gross immoralities of 
private character? It is absolutely impossible, and will be so 
forever. And necessarily; for were it otherwise, aU distinctions 
of good and evil, with approbation of the one and detestation 
of the other, would be confounded and lost, and, in the state 
of things that would ensue, society would lose utterly the 
first principles necessary to its moral progress, and, conse- 
quently, to its preservation. We have a right, then, and it is 
a duty, too, to examine the private character of men who pre- 
sent themselves for public station. In the estimation of some, 
great talents may indeed partially redeem the vices or crimes 
of private life; but even this is an untenable position, as all 
experience shows. Morality may be derided, but it will assert 
its sway; and Charles James Fox was overwhelmingly an- 
swered by men who, without being able to utter a word in 
reply to him in debate, could refute and overthrow him by 
simply reminding the nation of the notorious f atilts, immor- 
alities and vices of his private life. 

When great talents are wanting and only vices of character 
are conspicuous, the case is one that has no feature which 
even partially redeems it. By just so much more as the man 
is supported by those who ignore his moral delinquencies and 

> See John Foster'B CrUieal Biaay, vol. I, p. 166. George Bell and Sons, 
London, 1S88. 
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bring to bear the resources of intrigue, cunning, deceit, 
unsenipulousness and fraud to supply the want of moral 
strength, by just so much do the man and his cause become 
weak in general estimation. Moral forces are the only in- 
vincible forces in the imiverse. They may be temporarily 
circumvented, but there is in them, happily for mankind, an 
everlasting principle of recovery. They will not be ignored 
or juggled with; still less will they be argued out of their posi- 
tion — and the argument for morality is invincible, even in 
weakest hands. 



CONDUCT THE BEST PART OF RELIGION 

(The Ongonian, March 30, 1905) 

As a newspaper, The Oregonian deals with many matters of 
human interest. It wishes it could deal with all; but human 
efifort, on a public journal, is not equal to such a task. But 
The Oregonian is restricted to no field or province. A time 
came when it had a right, and, as it conceived, a duty, to 
speak for ethical truth and for a great body of public opinion, 
on the propriety of the methods employed by a group of 
professional revivalists, who are traveling on theu* ''mission" 
from one part of the coimtry to another, like a theatrical 
company, and now are "playing" at Portland. 

The criticism, however, was directed to one member of the 
company, whose part it is to tell how bad he was once and 
how good he is now. The Oregonian characterized this as un- 
seemly; and it is. To the universal human instinct it is repul- 
sive — even though a banker in Colorado is said by the leader 
of the traveling company to be the promoter of the idea, and 
has promised to finance it. What was said by The Oregonian 
on this method of revivalism has been reprinted and so widely 
read that it need not be repeated here. The Oregonian has to 
say further that it knows the criticism has met the approval 
of an immense majority of all who have read it. 

Again, The Oregonian knows, as most of its readers know, 
that this effort of professional revivalists has not the support 
or approval of more than a small fraction of the Christians 
and chm-ch people of Portland. It is obviously a ''machine" 
effort, endeavoring to work upon the emotions of an excitable 
crowd. Such work is repugnant always to a true feeling and 
sound judgment. At best, the natures with which it deals, 
slightly touched, may show a hasty spark, but straight are 
cold again. Paroxysmal reh^on always goes that way. 

As to religion in general, the main part of it, after all, is 
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conduct. That is a lifelong business, of a nature very differ- 
ent from these fits and starts. Every observer knows how 
soon these are done, and, with all their noise, how arid they 
are, and how fruitless. It is xmiversal experience that such 
flaw or flurry soon blows itself out; and, even in the religious 
world, it is matter always of grave doubt whether, when the 
fitful gust is over, any balance is left to its credit for good« 
Such movements have fallen under every one's observation, 
and every one has means therefore of judging for himself. 
Two days after these strolling players are gone they will be 
thought of here no more. 



I • 



THE GOLDEN RULE AS A RELIGION 

{rh$ New NoHkwett, Januaiy 26, 1875) 

Morals exist on a basis of their own, independent of dog- 



matic religious beliefs. There is no better guide to moral 
conduct than the old and well-known proverb, ^'What you 
would not have done to you, that do not unto others/' If 
we complete this proverb with the addition, '' Do unto others 
as you would they should do unto you," we have an entire 
code of virtue and morals in hand, and, indeed, in a better and 
simpler form than could be furnished, by the thickest manual 
of ethics, of the quintessence of all the religious systems in 
the world. This great law of morals, as of all else that per- 
tains to the progress of our race, is of human growth. It 
teaches the sum of human duties. Ecclesiasticism is of value 
only in so far as it may be an instrument to support and en- 
force it. But it is a truth of history that this great principle 
has been violated by the Church as often as by others, and 
even more wickedly. 

It is an error to suppose that this principle belongs exclu- 
sively to Christianity. The ethical contents of Christianity, 
or its moral principles, are in no way essentially distinguished 
above those of other systems, and were equally well and in 
part better known to mankind even before its appearance. 
We state these things at this time, not to disparage Chris- 
tianity nor to detract from what it has been — the instrument 
of doing for the world — but to do our humble part toward 
giving steadiness to the mind of the community at this time, 
when efforts are making to rouse religious fervor to a point 
beyond reason, and to produce one of those paroxysmal sen- 
sations which is af td:ward regretted by all who are carried 
away by them. Our reason, indeed, often errs, but it is our 
only guide, and is sure to be right at last. 



NO RELIGION MONOPOLIZES MORALS 

(The Oregonian, May 2, 1905) 

Mr. Albee,^ who seeks the Republican nomination for the 
mayoralty, is a very estimable man. Should he obtain the 
nomination, The Oregonian would support him. But to large 
numbers of our citizens his candidacy would not be com* 
mended by certain appeals made for him among the churches 
(Protestant) of the city, of which the following, by the Rev- 
erend A. W. Wilson, of the First United Presbyterian Ch jrch, 
is at once an example and illustration: — 

What are you Christian Republicans going to do next Saturday? 
The only man who asks your suffrage as a Christian man, who 
stands for Christian principles, is H. R. Albee, and for him the 
Christian Republican who will not repudiate his Christianity must 
vote next Saturday, or fail to vote. 

Such appeals The Oregonian cannot but deem unwise. Is 
the Christian to rule this city? Is the Christian Republican 
to rule it? Then is that Christian Republican to be Protes- 
tant, or Catholic? Better leave these things out altogether. 
People who are not Christians; people who are neither Prot- 
estant nor Catholic Christians; people who are Jews, or ra- 
tionalists, or infidelSi as those are often called who do not 
accept an ''orthodox'' faith, have rights in our government, 
and a right to assert them. Besides, the general code of mor- 
als, which must prevail in government, is not Christian; it is 
not Jewish. It is not Protestant nor Catholic. It cannot be 
monopolized; it is universal; it belongs to mankind. 

Multitudes, therefore, will be repelled by the assumption 
that any creed or section of Christendom has supreme au- 
thority in morals or a monopoly of morality. These all will 
vote against any man who may be nominated for political 
and municipal office, on the ground that he stands for '' Chris* 

^ H. R. Albee, Mayor of Portland, Oregon, 1913-. 
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tain principles." Moreover, the moment yoa talk about 
Christian principles you start the debate as to what they are, 
among Christians themselves. This debate may not be pub- 
lic; it will probably not come into the open; but it will be car- 
ried on, in private intercourse and in the forum of conscience, 
nevertheless. Better leave all terms that denote religions out 
of the political discussion. 

For it cannot be too often repeated that no religion has a 
monopoly of morals, private or public, social or political. It 
is a mistake to drag religion or religLous belief into political 
discussion, or to use, in politics, terms that imply such method 
or include such consequence. In poUtics we are not Chris- 
tians, either Catholic or Protestant; we are not Jews, nor 
rationalists, nor Dissenters, nor Arians, nor Monophysites, 
but simply members of a body politic. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 
THE MORAL lAW OF MAN AND NATUBE 



MORAL CONSCIOUSNESS OF THE RACE AND 

CONSCIENCE OF THE INDIVIDUAL AS 

GREAT PROGRESSIVE FORCES 

(Address, delivered June 30, 1887) 

I HAVE accepted an invitation to deliver the address on this 
occasion, and on reflection have decided to speak briefly on 
some of the phases of law in the moral world, adding a few 
thoughts upon the necessary connection of the subject with 
the principles that should be kept in view in all educational 
effort. 

The physical evolution of the human race, as a branch of 
the theory of general evolution, has often been discussed; 
yet, as a means of accounting for the origin of man, all must 
admit that it is not wholly adequate. 

But when we come to trace the moral evolution of man, we 
are on surer grotmd. On this subject we cannot be mistaken* 
Development of nmn's moral natiu-e is the great fact of his^ 
tory. We need not speculate upon what man was in his origi* 
nal state; it is sufficient for our practical instruction to note 
and reflect upon the fact that in his primitive condition, as 
we know it, life was a struggle not unlike that among other 
animals — a struggle in which the strong prevailed, the weak 
were crushed, and pity, tenderness, generosity and justice 
either were unknown, or appeared but fitfully in the bitter 
contest for savage existence. Nevertheless, the germ of 
'Hhe enduring power which makes for righteousness '^ was 
planted in man's natiu-e, and from it during the ages has 
grown and developed the moral consciousness of the race, 
mitigating at every point the severity of the physical strug- 
gle for "survival of the fittest," teaching respect for rights 
common to all, and substituting moral ends for physical force 
in the government of the world. 

Here is a doctrine of evolution that men can understand. 
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Its work is not by any means complete, and probably never 
will be; that is, the high ideal, ''Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self," may never be fully reached in practice; and yet that 
progress toward it which we may trace in the history of man, 
and even realize to some extent in the eaq>erience and obser- 
vation of our own times, is the great fact in the career of 
mankind. 

'^ Mankind/' This word in itself is a volume of proof. A 
great English scholar and writer has finely said: — 

Universal history has enriched our language with a word that 
never passed the lips of Plate, Socrates or Aristotle — the word 
" mankind/' Where the Greek saw barbarians, we see brethren. 
Where he saw heroes and demigods, we see parents and ancestors. 
Where he saw nations we see mankind, many ways severed, but 
moving to one destiny and bearing one image of God; as where 
the ancient astronomic observer saw separate spheres in the sky, 
we see a single system, balanced in itself and harmonised by one 
centralizing attraction. 

That is, in human society, beneath all its variety of poli- 
tics, and all its diversity of culture, and all its hostility of 
interests, there runs, deep down, a mighty bond of oneneesi 
best, perhaps, expressed by the simple word ''human,'' mak- 
ing each man, despite every difference, brother to every other 
man. This bond the world recognizes and confirms, and it is 
the one great result of the moral evolution of our race- 
Other creatures are gregarious. Mankind alone is social. 
There are herds of cattle, flocks of buds, shoals of fishes; but 
in none of these society. If mankind were associated only to 
eat, sleep, hunt and secure animal protection, those terms 
would apply and suffice. As men forget their destiny or fail 
to reach it, they do indeed exist only in herds and droves. 
But, in society, there is a higher destiny than in animal life. 
The object of this association must be the development, edu- 
cation, completion, of the rational, immortal man. Every 
proper agency of human life should contribute, does con- 
tribute, to this result. Indeed, under direction of a Higher 
Power, the race of men move on toward this end, whether 
they intend it or not. In nothing is the truth, that man is 
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moved by a Power higher than himself, more apparent than 
in this stupendous phenomenon. It is at once the enigma of 
history and its most impressive lesson. 

Look a moment at the marvelous fact that, in the cause of 
humanity, the baser instincts and passions of men are often 
converted into powerful instruments of human progress. 
Many thinkers put the statement in even stronger terms. 
''The whole tendency of political economy and philosoph- 
ical history/' says Lecky, ''which reveal the physiology of 
societies, is to show that tlie happiness and welfare of mankind 
are evolved much more from our selfish than from what are 
termed our virtuous acts.'' ^ It is certain, indeed, that, under 
the all-prevailing and overruling spirit of moral progress, a 
spirit wholly independent of the will of wicked or mistaken 
men, there is a principle that makes men's baser natures do 
the work of humanity and civilization and righteousness. 
The strangest part of it all is that this spirit of progress^ 
though wrought out by man as the instrument, and by man 
while acting in the capacity of a free agent, is wholly inde« 
pendent of the will of man. Though we imagine ourselves 
directed by our own free will, and though this is largely true 
in oiu- individual conduct, yet the results, in all associated 
action, and even in our own lives, show that we are con- 
trolled by inexorable environment. While we think we are 
regulating affairs, affairs are r^ulating and controlling us. 
We plan out improvements, and even i^edetermine the best 
course and follow it; yet, for all that, the principle of social 
progress is not the man, is not in the man, forms no constitu- 
ent of his physical or psychical being. It is in the social atmos- 
phere into which the man is bom, to which indeed he brings 
something, but which he cannot control or direct. Acting as 
a free agent in his individual life, he performs his part in 
working out this problem of social development; and often 
his baser passions are as powerful instruments of progress as 
his nobler; for avarice drives on intellect as effectually as 
benevolence, hate as love, and selfishness does infinitely more 

^ See History of Suropean MaroU, vol. i, p. 37. D. Appleton and Cbmpany, 
1900. 
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for the progress of mankind than philanthropy. Were it 
otherwise there would be no moral progress; there would be 
no possibility of moral life in the world. 

But the right deduction from this most tremendous fact — 
the fact that there is a principle in the moral government of 
the universe that often converts the baser instincts and pas- 
sions of men into powerful instruments of progress — is not 
that they who, through base or wicked motives or methods, 
unconsciously do so much for the moral advancement and 
physical well-being of the race, are worthy of as much honor 
as they who do their work from nobler motives. History 
always makes this distinction; its lessons are lessons of jus- 
tice; wrong cannot subsidize it nor buy its final verdict. The 
impressive fact of all facts is this, namely, that the great 
movement of justice and righteousness goes on with momen- 
tiun powerfully increased by the very means employed to 
stop it, as a great river makes its way with increasing force 
and violence when efforts are put forth to obstruct its course. 

Cousin, the celebrated exponent of eclectic philosophy, 
says that, in the last analysis, history is nothing less than the 
last counterstroke of divine action. Its laws have for their 
principle God Himself. It is because Providence is in human- 
ity and history that humanity and history have thdr neces- 
sary laws. The judgments of history are the judgments of 
God Himself. 

But history in its course is not altogether justified of Prov- 
idence. In the final results it always is. Yet the human phe- 
nomena witnessed in its course often contradict the heavenly 
law, which, however, always vindicates itself and always pre- 
vails, but only by inflicting terrible penalties on the way. 

The great fact in the historic life of mankind is, that all 
this is brought about through the development of moral con- 
sciousness in our race. It is a growth from century to century 
and through the roll of ages. The germ of the truth was seen 
long, long ago, yet mankind does not fully comprehend it, 
even in our own day. 

Right reason [says Cicero in the fragment preserved to us in his 
famous treatise DeRepubUca] is itself a law; congenial to the feelings 
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of nature; diffused among all men, uniform and eternal; calling us 
imperiously to our duty. Nor does it speak one language at Rome 
and another at Athens, ranging from place to place, or from time 
to time; but it addresses itself to all nations and all ages, deriving its 
authority from the Conmion Sovereign of the universe and carrying 
home its sanctions to every breast. (Book m, chap, xxii.) 

This "right reason," which is another name for conscience, 
is the guide of mankind through all the course of its his- 
toric life. Endless discourse has been employed on the prob- 
lem whether what we call conscience is an infallible guide, or 
not. The general truth is that the conscience of the individual 
man is not an infallible guide, nor is the conscience of nmn- 
kind in any one age; but in the long course of history the 
conscience, or moral consciousness, of the race develops stead- 
ily, coming nearer continually to what the moral law requires, 
yet perhaps never fully reaching it, like that mathematical 
line called asymptote, a line which constantly approaches 
nearer and nearer to some curve, but, though indefinitely 
extended, would never meet it. For, as moral consciousness 
grows and enlarges, its ideals continually become higher; so 
probably Coleridge's anticipation of the coming time when 
conscience shall act in man with the ease and uniformity of 
instinct, is only a dream, since incompatible with man's 
nature; and yet, since Providence is in himaanity, the voice 
of man through the ages becomes the voice of God; or, as a 
great English poet sets it forth: — 

Yet still there whispers the still small voice within. 
Heard through gain's silence and o'er glory's din; 
Whatever creed be taught or land be trod, 
Man's conscience is the oracle of God. 

But when mistakes are made here, when erroneous or per- 
nicious principles, adopted through desire of glory or gain, 
get possession of a people, warp their moral judgment and 
obtain forced approval in the name of conscience, then the 
judgments and penalties become terrible; and herein the 
chastisements of history bear their salutary lesson. One of 
these has been administered within our own country and in 
our own time. See everywhere illustrated the true saying of 
Lamartine: ''Man never yet fastened one end of a chain 
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round the neck of his brother, that God's own hand did not 
fasten the other end rotind the neck of the oppressor.'^ See, 
from first to last, what Napoleon finally had to confess — 
that, without justice, there is no power. 

This growth of law in the moral world becomes the heritage 
of the ages, as progress in physical science, industry and art 
is handed down to one generation after another. Every 
teacher should give to his pupil this key for the unlocking of 
the secrets of history. 

Much as man takes with him to the grave, he leaves much 
behind him. In the matured records and acctunulations of his 
skill, in the raised and quickened capacity of his nature, in 
physiological, intellectual and moral traits, there is a solemn, 
precious hereditary law. It is a great function of those who 
have the instruction of our youth to teach them to recognize 
and revere it. 

There is no doubt that in the ideas which we attempt to 
set forth by the terms, "natural selection'' and ''survival of 
the fittest," there is a physical law; and this law operates 
everywhere, except as its force is arrested or its rigors miti- 
gated through the moral development of man. 

In the cycle of phenomena presented by the life of man, the 
animal, as a great living scientist puts it, no more moral end is 
discernible than in that presented by the lives of the wolf and 
of the deer. However imperfect the relics of prehistoric men 
may be, the evidence which they afford clearly tends to the 
conclusion that, for thousands of years before the origin of the 
oldest known civilizations, men were savages of a very low 
type. They strove with their enemies and their competitors; 
they preyed upon things weaker or less cunning thim them- 
selves; they were bom, multiplied without stint, and died, for 
thousands of generations, alongside the mammoth, the urus, 
the lion and the hyena, whose lives were spent in the same 
way, and they were no more to be praised or blamed, on moral 
grounds, than their less erect and more hairy compatriots. 

As among these, so among primitive men, the weakest and 
stupidest went to the wall, while the toughest and shrewdest, 
those who were best fitted to cope with their circumstances. 
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but not the best in any other sense, survived. Life was a 
continual free fight, and, beyond the limited and temporary 
relations of the family, the Hobbesian war of each against 
all wafi the normal state of existence. The human species, 
like others, plashed and floimdered amid the general stream, 
keeping its head above water as it best might, and thinking 
neither of whence nor whither. Conditions much the same 
have been witnessed upon contact with savage races, within 
our own times. 

But in time the moral law supervenes to modify, to change, 
to reverse the physical. This, it is true, is brought about 
largely through growth of man's iatellectual powers. But 
intellectual force is not all. The best results of intellectual 
force are achieved only when its processes are under the con- 
trol of man's moral nature, and when man's moral nature is 
developed in proportionate fullness with them. 

The Greek who vanquished the Persian at Marathon and 
Salamis was, physically and intellectually, an ideal man. He 
was the result of centuries of the most careful artificial selec- 
tion to which the human race has ever been subjected. For 
generations, the weaklings had been destroyed in infancy, and 
only the robust and vigorous permitted to survive; they had 
been trained so rigidly that the physique of the ancient Greek 
in strength and beauty of body has never yet been surpassed ; 
and the Greek brain, in vigor of conception and keenness of 
insight, still leads the world. All this was possible under an 
intellectual paganism, which remorselessly enforced the sur- 
vival of the fittest and the law of selection. But, under our 
modem civiUzation, pity and tenderness have taken the place 
of this hard and unfeeling system; the law of selection, or of 
survival of the fittest, is not permitted to have entire sway, 
and nowhere operates without the check of prudence and 
moral sense, save among the non-sentimental masses of igno- 
rance and vice; and even among them there is constant exer- 
tion from without, on the part of general philanthropy, to 
mitigate the rigors of the law. 

Thus the progress of man depends on the success of his 
efforts in his war with nature to prevent it from putting 
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into execution in his own case the law of natural selection. 
And here the law of his moral nature comes in as a powerful 
and indispensable aid to his intellectual powers, softening 
and humanizing him, and working in him the marvelous trans- 
formation from the animal to the ethical man. 

The life of a community is the aggregate life of the indi- 
viduals who are its units, and the general law that holds for 
the individual holds for the society. Experience is the test of 
conduct. Not less in the moral than in the physical world, 
not less in society at large than in the case of the individual 
transgressor, does violated law vindicate itself. To generation 
after generation the impressive lesson is taught, " There is a 
way that seemeth right unto a man, but the end thereof are 
the ways of death." Taught by this experience, and admon- 
ished by the history of our race, moral consciousness is devel- 
oped in man, and the steady pressure of a force that is within 
the man, and yet is a principle outside the man, continues, 
distributing penalties or rewards either way as he deserves. 
Thus, as wisdom grows, men fear to do evil and learn to 
do well; for what is conscience of guilt but prophecy of 
pain — prophecy of pain, and bosom coimsel to decline the 
blow? 

And therefore the education of our race, in the highest 
sense, consists in and requires the bringing of the conduct of 
man as an individual, and of man in society, into harmony 
with the moral law of the universe. Aids innumerable to this 
are found for the individual in what we call the philosophy 
of common life, and for society in what we call the philosophy 
of history; and good and effective teaching consists in show- 
ing the learner how to codrdinate this knowledge and apply 
it. It is always easy to accumulate facts, but to gather the 
inner meaning of facts, to understand the soul of facts, is 
difficulty and labor. 

The mind is not a mere receptacle, but an organ of life. 
In vain it will receive if it does not also produce. Our sys- 
tems of education are becoming more efficient in proportion 
as they depart from the old notion and the old practice of 
stuffing the memory with facts as merchandise is packed into 
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a box. The maxiin of all education that deserves the name is : 
Rouse the f acuities, sharpen the perceptions, open the mind 
to processes; then spread out the phenomena of history and 
nature, and show the growing intellect how to take hold, 
to sift, to arrange, to discriminate, to coordinate, to see the 
meaning of things in relation to other things. Knowledge is 
not properly acquired till it is so assimilated, till it is taken 
up into the souFs chyle and blood and fiber, and made part 
of the substance and spirit of the man. And this is no passive 
process. It tasks every energy; it puts all the thews and 
sinews of the mind at work; it sweats the brow. Hearing a 
nutritious discourse, reading Plato or Bacon or Humboldt or 
Shakespeare, learning a new language or science, should be 
like climbing to the skyish tops of our great mountain peaks, 
without beast or machine, on your own feet. Merely to re- 
ceive instruction, if the instruction is to be of any service 
is labor. PaUr ipse colendi hand facilem esse mam voluU 
C The father of our race himself decreed that culture should 
be hard ") says Virgil of tilling the soil of the earth. Even 
more true is the observation when applied to tilling the soil 
of the mind. 

The multiplying agencies of civilization, operating in our 
own day with an activity continually cumulative and never 
before equaled, are turned xmder the pressure of moral forces 
into most powerful instruments for the moral instruction of 
mankind. It is probable that nothing else has contributed so 
much to the progress of mankind, in the mass, either in ma- 
terial or moral aspects, as rapid increase of human intercourse 
throughout the world. Action and reaction of peoples upon 
peoples, of nations upon nations, of races upon races, are 
continually evolving the activities of all. This intercourse 
develops the moral forces as rapidly as the intellectual and 
material; it has brought all parts of the world into daily con- 
tact with each other, and each part feels the influence of all 
the rest. Every atrocious deed is now made known instantly 
to the ends of the earth, the death of any great and worthy 
man, in any country, now touches the S}rmpathy or ecUpses 
the gayety of nations, and we can now realize^ much more 
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truly than when Shakespeare wrote, the idea contained in the 
lines: — 

How far that little eandle thiowB his beamsl 
So sbijses a good deed in a naughty world. 

Common agents in this work are commerce in merchandise 
and commerce in ideas. Ndther could make progress without 
the other; yet conmierce in merchandise is inferior to com* 
merce in ideas, since the former is dominated by the latter, 
and since the former could not even exist without the moral 
code which the latter supplies. Popxilations once were stag- 
nant. Now they are stirred profoundly by aU the powers of 
social agitation, by travel, by rapid movements of commerce, 
by daily transmission of news of the important events of the 
world to every part of the world. Motion is freedpm, and sci- 
ence and wealth, and moral advancement. Learning comes 
in to supply lessons from the study of the records of the past 
ages, and, working upon its accumulated materials, derives 
from them forecast and prescience for instruction, for en- 
couragement, for warning. Men die, but experience sur* 
vives, acctunulates, fructifies; what is newly acquired is 
added to the old and impoverished stock, and the whole race 
is quickened over freshly and progressively by the commu- 
nicative bram and heart of the foregoing and surrounding 
humanity. 

Isolated life is rapidly disappearing; speech and writing, 
the treasures of the world's literature, difiFused throughout 
the world, enlarge and expand the general mind, and show to 
all how much is contained within humanity of which men 
formerly never dreamed. In language itself there is a con- 
stant advance as to simplicity, compass, exactness and uni- 
formity. As civilization makes progress, the number of 
dialects decreases, provincialisms are merged, the same 
tongue becomes common to a mighty people; and, when sup- 
ported, as our own has long been, by the spirit of adventure 
and courage, by conmiercial enterprise and by the moral 
forces that tend to make right might, a language is rapidly 
propagated throughout the world. It brings ideas, it supplies 
expression, that people need. Humboldt lays it down as a 
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rule that the number of languages m any given district is in 
the inverse proportion of the intellectual and moral culture 
of the inhabitants. This many of us have verified for our- 
selves. I have seen at Puget Sound groups of Indians residing 
not more than six nodles apart, whose speech to each other 
was utterly unintelligible. But who could e3caggerate their 
mental and moral d^radation? 

Though there is and will always be every reason to employ 
all possible instruments and energies to suppress vice and 
promote virtue, there is no occasion, upon any view of the 
subject, for alarm or dismay. The world is not growing 
worse; the human race, physically and morally, is subject to 
a law of improvement and is continually growing better. You 
who read your Homer will find that as long ago as Nestor the 
degeneracy of men was deplored. From his day to our own 
the lamentation has been sounded in the ear of the world ; yet 
study Homer, and comparison of that time with the present 
will show that our race was then only in the intermediate 
state between animal and man, and that the dawn of moral 
life, of which we now have nearly the full day, was but just 
faintly begun. It is true that the infinitely varied and com- 
plex life of the modem world, while it widens the intellectual 
horizon of man and multiplies his virtues, opens new avenues 
and opportunities to vices and crimes; for the law of life is 
that every good thing must have its opposite, and even best 
things tend by perversion, as Milton expresses it, to worst 
abuse or to their meanest use. But e3q)erience supplies the 
remedy, men are chastised into obedience both to the physi- 
cal and moral law, by experience, though multitudes perish 
under the chastisement, and the old lesson that the way of 
the transgressor is hard must be learned by generation after 
generation. 

Yet on the whole, there is progress, and latterly, rapid prog- 
ress; the hmnan race learns gradually under what conditions 
it can most safely live, and prudence adds its support to 
morals, to religion, to virtue. An aid to the result, powerful 
beyond the former thought of the world and amaring to pres- 
ent observation, is supplied by means and methods now em- 
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ployed of giving publicity through all the world to all that is 
done or thought or said among men. Wrong can live and 
flourish in concealment; publicity destroys it. It cannot 
abide the light, and no evil in our day can long be sure of the 
protection of darkness. For illustration here one may quote a 
fine passage from King Richard the Second : — 

When the searching eye of heaven 10 hid 

Behind the globe that lights the lower world, 

Then thieves and robbers range abroad unseen 

In murders and in outrage, boldly here; 

But when from under this terrestrial ball 

He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines 

And darts his light through every guilty hole, 

Then murders, treasons, and detested sins. 

The cloak of night being plucked from o£F their backs, 

Stand bare and naked, trembling at themselves. 

Publicity is the dread of every transgressor. Evil of every 
description veithers under it. So nimierous now are the 
means and instruments of publicity and so general is their use, 
that the whole moral force of organized society can now be 
focalized at once for the suppression of evil, for redress or 
punishment of wrong. Every observer sees this done in his 
ovm time, not only in local communities, but on a world-veide 
scale. Thus, the people of a village reform an abuse in their 
municipal affairs; thus, Gladstonci thimdering against the 
atrocities conmiitted in Bulgaria^ brought to bear upon the 
Turkish government the whole force of the moral opinion of 
mankind, to which even that government could not be indif- 
ferent, and which it was compelled to obey. 



THE LAWS OF RETRIBUTION AND OP 
MORAL RESPONSIBILITY 

{Paeifie ChUtian Advocaie, 1875) 

Natube^ Cowper finely says, is but a name for an effect, 
whose cause is God. In our investigations of nature we are 
too prone to confine otur attention exclusively to matter and 
its lawS| neglecting the powerful moral agencies which exert 
so great an influence on all that pertains to the existence and 
progress of otur race. The tendency of scientific investigation 
is to assume too much for material laws, and to lose sight, to 
some extent at least, of the great truths of moral government. 
In this materialistic tendency there is no little danger. 

The laws of God's moral government are no less certain in 
their operation than the laws of the physical universe, and it 
is equally impossible to violate them with impunity. Men 
know not how it is, but somehow retribution follows an un- 
righteous act; hidden forces are at work which all the time 
tend to vindicate God's moral government, and to correct 
or retaliate for all violations of it. And this idea, of a pursu- 
ing Nemesis of moral vengeance, is the most terrible idea 
which can be brought to bear on the mind of man. These 
secret ministers of God's purposes — ^^ sightless substances" 
that everywhere wait on man's footsteps, administering cor- 
rection and discipline and retribution for wrongftd conduct — 
strike every person who rightly considers them and allows 
due weight to the powers they exert and the results they 
bring about, as the most potent agencies in the providence 
of God. 

The laws that preside over this department of nature are 
as certain in their course and fulfillment as the laws which 
pertain to matter can be; it is only from our limited perception 
that we are unable so clearly to recognize them. Yet man in 
all ages has had some knowledge of the mysterious operation 
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of these moral forces. Xenophon embodies the idea in a 
speech put into the mouth of a Greek, who speaks of wrong- 
doing and enlarges upon its infallible consequences. ^'From 
the vengeance of the gods/' he says, '^I know not with what 
speed any one could flee so as to escape, nor into what dark- 
ness he cotdd steal away, nor how he could retreat into any 
stronghold, since the gods have power over all everywhere 
alike/' So early had man learned a lesson which even yet he 
is prone to forget. 

Whilst a man [says Emerson] seeks good ends he is strong by the 
whole strength of nature. In so far as he roves from these ends, 
he bereaves himself of power, of auxiliaries. Thefts never enrich, 
alms never impoverish; murder will speak out of stone walls. The 
least admixtiue of a lie — for example, the taint of vanity, the least 
attempt to make a good impression, a favorable appearance — 
will instantly vitiate the effect. But speak the truth, and all na- 
ture and all spirits help you with unexpected furtherance.^ 

It is the perception of this law of laws which awakens man's 
nobler nature and teaches him the great lesson of his moral 
responsibility. 

In the development of this idea of moral responsibility we 
may therefore be strong. Nei^ecting it, we are weak, and miss 
the true aim of our being. Man is but as other animals — he 
is ^^but gilded loam or painted clay," except as he seizes hold 
of this central idea of his existence and orders his life in con- 
formity with it. 

^ From " An AddresB," ddiyered before the senior dan in Diyinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, MasBadkiuetto, July 15, 1838. 



THE OCCULT SOURCES OF PUBLIC OPINION 

(The Oregoman, May 18, 1884) 

In times of great public moment, when important questions 
are to be decided by a voluntary expression of the popular 
willy it is profoundly interesting to study the growth of public 
sentiment, and to note the mysterious and often sudden 
changes. The sources of influence which enter into the work* 
ings of the human mind and turn it one direction or another, 
have never been accurately known. The entire depths of hu- 
man thought are unfathomable even by thought itself. When 
we turn the mental gaze inward and endeavor to ascertain how 
we have arrived at any given conviction, we are a good deal 
like children leaning over a curb and looking down into a deep, 
dark weU. The children know that water is down there, for 
they can bring it up to the surface, but where the water comes 
from and what else besides water may be down there they 
know not, as the portals of the imagination constitute their 
only door of vision. And so it is with the deep, dark well of 
the human soul. We know not the nature of its secret affini- 
ties nor the number or nature of its hidden helpers. We never 
can accurately determine beforehand how any body of men 
will act when brou^t together for deliberative purposes. 
AssembUes are often moved by invisible impulses, the origin 
of which is inexplainable. There are powers within and powd- 
ers above and powers beneath that are more or less unknown, 
and what will be the result of their combined action or mu- 
tual hostility will always be a mystery imtil that result is 
xnade manifest. 

Men can sit down and determine a matter of business, 
especially where self-interests are involved, with the aid of 
facts and reason alone, and they can trace the process by 
which a lo^cal conclusion has been reached, with a tolerable 
d^pree of certainty ; but let these same persons rise, in thought > 
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from the domain of the material mto the higher domain of 
ethical belief or abstract conviction and ethical choice, and 
tracing the operation will become difficult and occult just in 
{proportion to the importance of the subject-matter consid- 
ered. The laws of external nature are comparatively uniform 
and regular, but the laws of mind and of thought belong to 
another realm altogether. 

The truth is, there is a divine element in man and outside 
of man, and these two higher factions of life call each other 
as deep calleth unto deep. Th^^ is a hidden central i^art- 
ment of the hmnan spirit, the windows of which ''open only 
toward Jerusalem,^' and invisible messengers of influence are 
passing back and forth between this htmian spirit and the 
divine spirit around and above it. And when all the facts and 
circumstances connected with the decision of any great pub- 
lic question have been carefully conadered by men, and there 
seem to be two or three different roads opening before them 
and they know not which is best, then the invisible forces 
enter into contact with the human spirit and public opinion 
is bom or changed. An ultimate and final decision is reached, 
but by methods imknown, and the vox papuli becomes the vox 

Even in small matters all know how often "the best-lmd 
schemes o' mice and men gang a-gley," but in matters of 
national magnitude, the most consummate maneuvering is 
utterly powerless before the mi^t and majesty of these great 
unseen forces of the mental world. As Gcaieral Garfield said 
in his great speech before the National Convention of 1880: 
'' The issues of any and every presidential campaign are to 
be determined not in public gatherings and amid noise and 
shoutings, but in the silent recesses of every intelligent soul, 
thinking the questions over alone by the fireside and in the 
field." No national decision can be artificially turned in one 
direction or another, unless the movement commends itself 
to the hi^er instinct and best judgment of each individual 
mind. Much can be done by skillful leaders in the way of 
general enli^tenment and the presentation of facts for indi- 
vidual consideration; something can be done also by the use 
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of mercenary means, but the ultimate valley of decisioUi 
whence emerges the fate of a nation, is to be traversed by 
each and every questioning mind for itself. The responsibil* 
ity, therefore, of thinking and acting wisely, in reference to 
public affairs, is a personal one, which no man can avoid 
except through indifference or perversity. 
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PART VII 
MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS 



CHAPTER XXXVn 
SABBATH AND SUNDAY 



SABBATH, OR SUNDAY, AN OUTGROWTH 

OF PAGANIS3V[ 

(The Oreifonian, December 28, 1907) 

Db. Isidore Singer, of New York, a celebrated Jewish scholar 
and publicist, has been moved by the new ^orts for enforce- 
ment of Sunday closing laws to address his fellow-religionists 
on the origin of the Jewish Sabbath, transferred by the Chris- 
tian world, as a sacred day, from the seventh day of the week 
to the first. He urges his people to start ''a new epoch in our 
history by shelving our Semitic superstitions once for all," 
and then presents this statement: — 

Our rabbis, from the most radical to the most conservative, 
know, and we educated Jewish laymen at the end of the first decade 
of the twentieth century should know, that the Sabbath, an institu- 
tion far older than the decalogue itself, had originally nothing to do 
with rest from labor, an overexertion unthinkable in those primitive 
times when industry and commerce were yet in their infant stage. 
The Hebrew ahabbaOion, like the Babylonian ahabbatvm, was an 
unlucky day, like Fridays and thirteenth of our modem supersti- 
tion, and the prohibition of any activity on the seventh day had as 
little to do with genuine religion as the nonsailing of many of our 
war vessels on Fridays or the omission of the room number thir- 
teen in several of our most progressive hotels. 

But every custom and every doctrine of long standing has 
departed far from its original. The Christinas festival, in its 
main featiires, relates more to paganism, so-called, than to 
Christianity. The genesis of the Holy Trinity is traceable, 
through ecclesiastical and personal disputes, through politics 
and speculative philosophy, back to Philo and Plato; and the 
paganism of old Rome, transformed more or less, is still re- 
flected through the Vatican. The Pope to-day is called, and 
calls himself, Pontifex Maxirmts, the old Roman high priest, 
bridge builder, chief of the priests associated with the reli- 
gious observances attending the construction and mainte- 
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nance of the bridges over the Tiber at Rome. This was so im- 
portant a public function that it was bound up with the high- 
est offices of religion in the old city. One of these bridges, 
the Pon8 SvbliciuSf was peculiarly sacred. Julius Csesar was 
Pontifex Maximus, B.C. 46. The Roman Catholic Church, 
claiming for its own, under the Holy Roman Empire, the 
hereditaments of the old Empire of the Csesars, adopted 
words, names and customs, transformed, or transferred, to 
new conditions. Protestantism, heir through the Roman 
Church of Christian sjonbols and doctrines, retains much of 
the same. 

Religious usage everywhere is simply the growth of custom 
and of opinion. The Jews, when the books of Genesis and 
Exodus took their final form, must have supposed — some 
of them at least — that the seventh day was sacred, because 
of the idea which had gained prevalence among them that the 
Creator rested from His labors on that day, an idea probably 
borrowed from Babylonia, with other legends, as that of the 
creation and the flood. In Deuteronomy, a very di£Ferent 
reason is assigned for observance of the Sabbath as a sacred 
day, namely, that the day was to be kept in commemoration 
of the deliverance of the people out of Egypt. The form in 
Deuteronomy is probably older than the statements as we 
have them in Genesis and Exodus — these last belonging to 
the legends gathered by the exiles, and brou^t into their 
present textual forms by editors after the return from the 
captivity. But lying far behind all these were the original 
seeds of the idea, which included the noti<m of ao unfortunate, 
unlucky or unpropitious day — like tiie dies itifaustuB of the 
old Roman worid — on which it was not safe that any new 
work should be undertaken. 



SUNDAY OBSERVANCE DERIVED FROM ANCIENT 
CUSTOMS — PAGAN, JEWISH, ROMAN 

(The Oregonian, February 12, 1904) 

Progress of scientific knowledge has completely set aside 
the account, in Genesis and Exodus, of the creation of all 
things in six days, by divine fiat. This legend was a pecu- 
liar effort of the human mind, under a peculiar religious be- 
lief, to account for the origin and genesis of things; and it 
was wrought into redactions of the books by writers who al- 
ready knew the seventh day as a holy day, and were endeav- 
oring to find for it additional sanctions. But the real reason 
for the institution of the holy day for Israel is that stated in 
Deuteronomy: ''Thou wast a servant in the land of Egypt, 
and the Lord thy God brought thee out thence through a 
mighty hand and by a stretched-out arm; therefore the Lord 
thy God commanded thee to keep the Sabbath day." 

We see, then, how the seventh day came to be established 
in the religious polity of Israel as a holy day. How came the 
change from the seventh day to the first day, in the Christian 
world? In no Scriptxure does it appear as a divine command. 
It has come down through a usage of the Church, in combi- 
nation with government. 

Dxuing the life of Jesus the Jewish Sabbath was observed 
by him and his disciples. The custom was followed also by 
the apostles. The Book of Acts gives a connected history of 
the recognition and observance of the Jewish Sabbath by the 
apostles, while they were organizing many of the churches 
spoken of in the New Testament. These references extend 
over a period of eight or nine years — the last of them being 
at least twenty years after the death of the founder of Chris- 
tianity. The earliest reference to Sunday observance is found 
in Justin's Apology , about 160 a.d. This author explains how 
the custom had grown up in the early Church. The resurrec- 
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tion had become an accepted belief, and Sunday was observed 
chiefly in commemoration of it. But it nowhere appears from 
Justin that there was any Sabbatic regard for the day. The 
writings of that time describe the mode in which Christians 
observed the Sunday and their reasons, but do not pretend 
there was divine command for it, after the manner of the 
ordinance of Israel. 

During the first centuries of Christianity, the new religion 
was subjected to terrible persecution by the State. Under 
the Roman Empire, all recognized reli^ons were controlled 
by the civil law. The persecution of Christians was based 
upon the idea that their worship was illegal; or rather, that 
their refusal to worship the national gods, according to the 
legal cultus, was an offense against the commonwealth. The 
bead of the State was, ex officio, the head of the department 
of religion. There was no place in these theories for the gospel 
idea of the Church. 

But Christianity, as it grew stronger, began to get recogni- 
tion, and after a time itself became the religion of the State. 
That it would be diverted from its primitive conceptions by 
such evolution was certain; rather, to the mind of the modem 
time, it is seen to have been inevitable; sun-worship, in its 
higher and lower forms, had long been the prevailing and pop- 
ular cult at Rome. The emperors were devotees of this cult. 
The ceremonies, often splendid and impressive, were had 
chiefly on Sunday — the day of the sun. It was, therefore, 
a foregone necessity that, when Christianity grew strong 
enough to be entitled to recognition rather than persecution, 
it should be adopted by the State and commingled to a degree 
with the prevailing sun-worship. Corresponding examples 
of religious syncretism have been presented through the 
whole course of human history. 

The beginning of Sunday l^islation is the celebrated 
Sunday edict of the Emperor Constantine, 321 a.d. The 
sun cult had long been popular. Any favor shown to it wo\ild 
strengthen the influence of the Emperor with devotees of the 
old regime; and recognition of their day by the Emperor 
wotdd please the Christians, too. There is, however, no evi- 
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dence that any such ordinance was either sought or desired 
by Christians. But to exalt the day of the sun at such a time 
was a stroke of policy wholly in keeping with the luiiversal 
practice of Constantine. 

Sun-worship was ahnost universal throughout the ancient 
world. In Gibbon's History (chapter xx) we read : — 

The devotion of Constantine was peculiarly directed to the 
genius of the sun, the Apollo of Greek and Roman mythology; and 
he was pleased to be represented with the symbols of the god of 
light and poetry. The unerring shafts of that deity, the brightness 
of his eyes, his laurel wreath, immortal beauty and elegant accom- 
plishments, seem to point him out as the patron of a young hero. 
The altars of Apollo were crowned with the votive offerings of Con- 
stantine; and the credulous multitude were taught to believe that 
the Emperor was permitted to behold with mortal eyes the visible 
majesty of their tutelar deity; and that, either waking or in a 
vision, he was blessed with the auspicious omens of a long and vic- 
torious reign. The sun was universally celebrated as the invinci- 
ble guide and protector of Constantine. 

The Emperor, therefore, conmianded the observance of the 
day devoted to the worship of the sun, not as the Sabbath, 
which it was not, but under its old astronomical and heathen 
title. Dies Solis, or the day of the sun, which it was. It was 
a piece of statecraft, designed as a means of uniting the wor- 
ship of Christ with the worship of Apollo, and Constantine 
stiunped on his coins the name of one and the image of the 
other. The idea was to create harmony in the Empire by mak- 
ing it appear that the religions differed little from each other, 
and were in fact essentially the same. 

Pagans in vast numbers passed into the Christian fold, im- 
pressing their character, together with the doctrines, rites 
and forms of pagan religion, upon the Christian Church. 
These things, all, are familiar parts of ecclesiastical history. 
Union of Church and State made Sunday observance general, 
after a time. Constantino's rescript for observance of the 
Sunday enjoined the suspension of all public business and 
private labor, with a curious exception in the case of agricul- 
ture. But neither in those times nor till long after was the 
idea adopted of making the day depend on divine conmiand, 
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like the Sabbath of Israel. It is only throu{^ Puritan Chris- 
tianity that this idea has been developed. Such idea as to 
Sunday never has been held by the mass of the Christian 
world, nor is to-day. But we see from this review what is 
meant by the objection often raised among us to what is 
termed ''a Continental Sunday.'^ 



"SACRED" SUNDAY A SURVIVAL OF PURITAN 

ECCLESIASTICISM 

iThe Oregonian, July 31, 1892) 

PuBiTANiSM has done great things for the world; its very in- 
tolerance and tyranny, working as connterforces to other 
forms of intolerance and tyranny, have been mighty agents 
in the development of civil, moral and religious freedom. But 
its own types cannot abide; they are passing away, and the 
Puritan Sunday has gone, or is going, with them. 

Whatever divine sanction Sxmday may possess, that divine 
sanction can be, in the conceptions of Protestantism, derived 
from the New Testament alone. In Catholic conceptions, 
that divine sanction may belong to it as an institution of the 
Church; but Protestantism allows nothing that is not foimd 
in the Bible itself. In the Gospels the first day of the week is 
mentioned six times; in the Acts once, and once in one of 
Paxil's Epistles — eight times only, in the New Testament. 
In none of the six Gospel texts is there the least hint that the 
day was sacred or was henceforth to be considered so. The 
texts simply state that Jesus met with certain of his disciples 
on the day of his resurrection. The text in the Acts is an 
account of a religious meeting held on Saturday night and 
prolonged till break of day on Sunday, when Paul and his com* 
panions resumed their travels. The text in Corinthians con- 
tains this injunction by the Apostle: ''Upon the first day of 
the week let every one of you lay by him in store, as God 
hath prospered him, that there be no gatherings when I 
come.'' These are all the texts that speak of the first day of 
the week, and not one of them intimates that it was in any 
sense a sacred day. But in course of time, through increas- 
ing usage — though neither Jesus nor the apostles had given 
any commands on the subject — it became the chief day of 
meeting and worship in the early Christian Church; the 
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nascent custom derived support from the fact that it was the 
day devoted to worship of the sun throughout the Roman 
Empire, and finally by an act of the State, under Constantinei 
rest was enjoined on ''the venerable day of the sun." The 
Christian and the pagan customs met, and the first " Sunday 
law'' was given to the world. 
Or, as an eminent writer of ecclesiastical history puts it: — 

Sunday {dies aclia of the Roman calendar, ** day of the sun," be- 
cause dedicated to the sun), the first day of the week, was adopted 
by the early Christians as a day of worship. The Sun of Latin 
adoration they interpreted as the Sun of Righteousness. No regu- 
lations for its observance are laid down in the New Testament, nor, 
indeed, is its observance even enjoined. 

Whatever sacredness Sunday may possess, whatever divine 
sanction it may have as a day of won^p, may be seen herein, 
for this is the history of its origin. In the Church, Sunday 
became a festival conunemorating the resurrection,; religious 
services were enjoined for the morning, but in the afternoon 
diversions and amusements were permitted. This continued 
also among the Protestants after the Reformation. 

But in England and Scotland, with the rise of Puritanism, 
a great change took place. The destruction of the Armada, 
and the wonderftil deliverance of the country from its dan- 
gers, filled the minds of the English and Scotch Puritans with 
the idea that they were God's chosen people; they transferred 
to Sunday the ideas and observances of the Jewish Sabbath, 
and advanced rapidly to the realization of the Puritan theo- 
cratic State, based on the old Jewish model. The Docbine of 
the Sabbath, by Dr. Nicholas Bound, appeared in 1595, which, 
so far as its influence is concerned, was one of the most remark- 
able books ever written. It produced effects which are stiJl 
profoundly felt, not only in England and Scotland, but in the 
United States. As Puritanism developed it was distinguished 
chiefly by rigid observance of ''The Sabbath^'' as Sunday 
then b^an to be called. Contention about it was involved 
with the politics that led up to the Revolution. Bound had 
denied the right of the Church or of the civil authorities to 
sanctify any day except that which the resurrection of the 
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Lord had sanctified, and this was a blow at a dearly-prized 
prerogative of the Crown and the Established Church, sincei 
besides putting an unequal luster on Sunday, it tended to 
weaken the authority to appoint other holy days. All the 
authorities of the time tend to show that Bound's book was 
a great agency in working a remarkable revolution, and it is 
certain that from its appearance dates the establishment 
among EngUshnspeaking peoples of the Sabbath of the Phap- 
isees, which, after prevailing nearly three centuries, is now 
undergoing changes that portend its final abandonment. 
Still, it will leave permanent results. It has established Sim* 
day as a legal day of rest to the working classes, and it gives 
quiet to those who take enjoyment in religious devotions. 

But is the Sabbath idea of Sunday necessary to a superior 
morality? France, Italy and Spain perhaps should not be 
cited for comparison with England and America, because no 
just comparison in such a matter is possible between nations 
of different blood and different reli^ons; but Holland and 
much of Germany were Protestant and of the same blood as 
the En^sh, their people never adopted the Jewish Sabbath 
as their model for the observance of the Christian Sxmday, 
and yet in morality they have not been below, but in many 
ways above, the Puritans of England and their offshoots in 
the United States. 



SUNDAY AS HOLY DAY AND HOLIDAY 

(The Oregoman, Febniary 2, 1004) 

Sunday, for the greater part of our people, is r^arded as a 
weekly holiday, and employed as such. The Oreganian will 
not enter into dispute with those who say it is a holy day, and 
not a holiday. The words are the same. It is enough to say 
that departure from the idea of treating Sunday purely as a 
holy day, and making a holiday of it — a day of recreation 
and diversion rather than a day exclusively of penance and 
of religious asceticism — has brought the word holiday out 
of holy day. As in other cases, the change in the form and 
meaning of the term corresponds with the change of the idea. 
"Hohday" came out of "holy day" hundreds of years ago, 
and the change cannot be set backward. 

Our government, recognizing Sunday as a day of rest, in 
doing so supports no religious opinion nor ecclesiastical dogma. 
Its legislation conforms not to the idea of the Puritan holy 
day, but to the general one of a weekly holiday. It permits 
all persons to spend the day as they please — requiring only 
decent and orderly behavior, as on other days. Our govern- 
ment has not proclaimed Sunday a holy day and endeavored 
to force observance of it as such; for this would set up a 
religious or church dogma, to be supported by the power of 
government and enforced with its penalties. 

The world at large does not hold that, inasmuch as the 
Jewish State, under theocracy, proclaimed it the command of 
the God of Israel that Saturday should be kept by the nation 
as a sacred day, therefore that Sxmday must now be kept by 
all the world as a holy day, \mder the same command. Some 
centmries ago the Puritan theocracy of England asserted the 
Jewish dogma, with change of the holy day from Saturday 
to Sunday, and undertook the enforcement of its decree. 
For a time it had a measure of success; and the idea or policy 
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was transplanted to the United States. In both countries 
it has largely disappeared; but the remnant of it still asserts 
itself where it can, by trying to put up the bars, when any 
kind of recreation, or diversion from the Puritan regime, is 
proposed on Sunday. 



(The Oregonianf June 18, 1893) 

One of the chief elements of strength of the Roman Catholic 
Church has always been its attitude toward the observance 
of Sunday. In this coimtry, especially, it has always taught 
that Sxmday is a day not only for religious observancci but 
also for rest and innocent recreation. It is not at all surprise 
ing, therefore, that Cardinal Gibbons should be found arrayed 
among those who favor opening the World's Fair at Chicago 
on Sunday. There is probably not one Catholic prelate in the 
United States who will not favor the same thing. While the 
Catholic Church cares with tmtiring zeal for the souls of its 
members, its notable popularity with the conunon people is 
no doubt due to the fact that it does not interfere with, but 
rather encourages harmless and sinless enjoyments and recre- 
ations on what neaiiy all churches imite in calling the Lord's 
Day. 



SUNDAY OBSERVANCE NOT FOUNDED ON 

"DIVINE COMMAND" 

(Th$ Onffoman^ Ftbruary 6, 1904) 

The Pacijic Christian Advocate (Portland) has this to say in 
the debate on the question whether the Lewis and Clark Fair 
shall be closed on Sunday or not: ^ — 

The prevailing view in the committee seems to be that it is a 
question between a minority composed of churchgoen who wish the 
gates closedi and a majority of the people who wish them open. 
Mr. Scott puts the case thus: ''Upon those who would inast upon 
the observance of Sunday as a special holy or sacred day, I have no 
criticism to ofifer. I respect their sincerity. But their view of Sun- 
day is not the view entertained by the vast majority of our peoplci 
who use it, and will use it, as a day not merely of religion and devo- 
tion, but largely also as a day of ouling and recreation." 

If the case is as it seems to lie in the mind of Mr. Scott, he is right 
in his contention. On a question where merely prrference is con- 
cerned, the majority should rule. And they are also right who hold 
with another speaker — ''We have got to conMder the financial 
standpoint." If there is no question of morals, or of the conserva* 
tion of public interests involved, then it is pcaiectly proper to be 
governed in the premises by financial considerations. 

But the prevailing view with these directors is radically defective. 
They are not asked to conMder whether they will defer to the no- 
tions of church people in this matter of an open Fair on Sunday. 
They are American citizens. They have in their keeping, as far as 
Portland is concerned, for the Sununer of 1905, the American Sab- 
bath, an institution established under divine direction. 

Sunday observance in this country does not stand, cannot 
stand, in law or in general opinion, on ''divine direction." It 
may so stand, and doubtless does so stand, in the conscience 



^ Mr. 8oott, as Prerident of the Lewis and Clark Ezpodtion, favored the 
open Exposition on Sunday, but with Boapennon of its industrial aetiYitieB. 
This policy was adopted against the opposition of the rigid Sabbatarians. His 
views are f ufly contained in an address to the Ezeeutive Committee of the Ex- 
position January 29, 1904; see TAe Or00Ofiuia, January 30, 1904. SeeAppendiz. 
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of individuals among us; but the law cannot take notice of 
it on such grounds, and general opinion will not. To do 
80 would be to attempt to enforce a religious dogma by the 
State. If a man's conscience dictates to him that Sunday, or 
any other day, should be kept in a particular way, he has a 
ri^t so to keep it; and nobody has a right to say him nay; 
but he has no right to try to force, or even to think of f orchxg, 
such dictate of his own conscience on others. His conscience 
is not to be made the guide or test of the actions of others on 
Sunday, or as to Sunday. 

'^ Divine direction'' is good for those who recognize it; for 
others not at all; and ^'divine direction," in whatever form it 
appears, is simply emanation of human opinion. The various 
creeds of religion are merely what men from their different 
points of view think of God or of the Infinite, and of man's 
relations thereto; nothing more. No one has a right to say 
that lus own views in these matters contain the absolute and 
final truth. That men's opinions, variant as they are, are 
sometimes put for the voice of God Himself, makes them no 
whit more true or certain. 

What Ib universal in morals belongs exclusively to no 
creed. Far be it from The Oreganian to question the sincerity 
of any who regard the '^ American Sabbath," so-called, aa 
''an institution established under divine direction." But 
this does not make it so for such as do not think so. One 
man's conscience is not another man's guide. 

That ninety per cent of our people hold that no law, moral 
or divine, would be violated by opening the gates of the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition on Sunday, The Oregonian thinks is 
beyond question. Admitting fully the sincerity of the small 
minority with whom it is matter of conscience to observe the 
Sunday in a particular way, still it must with emphasis be 
denied that they have the right to make their own religious 
conscience the authority for the conduct of others. They 
may observe Sxmday as they please, and nobody will molest 
them. But they cannot set up a religious, theological or 
ecclesiastical dogma, as to Sunday, or any other matter, and 
invoke the power and penalties of law for its enforcement. 
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The State cannot deal with Sunday as a ''divine institu- 
tion.'' When it inculcates a temporary weekly cessation 
from labor, it does so on sanitary or social grotmds alone, not 
from the conscientious scruples or religious convictions of any 
portion of the people. Sunday, then, as a divine ''institu- 
tion," so-called, must be eliminated from the debate. Then 
the question arises whether the moral or material welfare of 
the people will be impaired by opening the gates of the Fair 
on Sunday. 

Upon this matter there is no question as to the opinion of 
the immense majority of our people; and this opinion is held 
without disrespect to the religious feelings of those who think 
otherwise. As no man's conscience is a sufficient guide for 
another's in matters of reli^ous opinion, so the conscience 
of no portion of the people can be authority for all. " Divine 
direction" is for the individual conscience, especially in the 
Protestant world; and we do not learn that in the Catholic 
or Jewish Churches such view of Sunday, as a "divine in- 
stitution," is entertained, as our friends whose theology b of 
Puritan ancestry and descent would enforce if they co\ild. 



(The Oregonian, July 21, 1889) 

Of the ri^t of man who believes in keeping the Sabbath day 
holy to insist that his neighbor shall observe it in like manner 
with himself, simply because he thinks that the day should be 
observed according to his programme, it is not necessary to 
speak. Most persons have decided opinions upon this sub- 
ject, and it is sufficient to say that those that are based upon 
the broadest principles of personal liberty and individual 
responsibility are in large majority in popular favor. The 
sincerity of those who propose to uphold " Sabbath-keeping" 
by law, is not questioned; the right of those who differ from 
them in opinion to order their lives according to their indi- 
vidual belief in the premises, is conceded. Tolerance is the 
lesson to be learned by these and those, and only through the 
exercise of its precepts can justice be done to alL 



LIQUOR TRADE ON SUNDAY 

(The Oregofdan, August 13, 1907) 

The Jewish Tribune (Portland) continues its criticism^ say 
rather attack, on enforcement of the law for closure of liquor 
saloons on Sunday. It treats the act as a concession to the 
Christian churches, led by their clergy, whose demands are 
acceded to by the public authorities for the sake of winning 
support in politics. The act, says the Tribuney "is not for the 
purpose that one day in the week man may rest, but is merely 
a case of politics from start to finish.'' This on the political 
side. On the ecclesiastical side, it is said to be " a favor to the 
clergy, who strive to press the obsCTvance of the old sun serv- 
ice of Constantine, garbed in a robe of Christian piety, with 
police force. This Sunday-closing appears upon its face a 
tendency to unite Church and State, a unity which is con- 
trary to the American spirit.'' And so, "our District Attor- 
ney, representing the law, uses it for the purpose of eradicat- 
ing the spirit of American liberty." 

Otir towns and cities of the Northwest, all or nearly all of 
them, are now adopting the American custom of forbidding 
the sale of liquors on Sundays. They have been slow about it, 
for the custom has long, prevailed in our Eastern and South- 
em States. It might, indeed, have been expected sooner here ; 
but though it came late, it will not be abandoned. Nor is 
there need of alarm for liberty. Whatever traces may be ob- 
served, in ancient English or early American law, of ecclesias- 
tical rule or religious purpose in the law governing conduct on 
Sunday, have disappeared from modem law, as practically 
administered. Sunday is named as the rest day because the 
masses of the people have for centuries observed it, more or 
less fully, and the government can more easily secure and 
protect a day already popularly designated, than establish 
a new one — not, however, because the law undertakes to 
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enforce a divine command. Protection of individual liberty 
is the real object; protection of the liberty of the many, 
for Test, recreation, social intercourse, culture and worship, 
against encroachments and interruptions from the few. It is 
because the niasses desire and need the day for rest, that the 
law forbids the few to prosecute and exact continued labor. 
The liquor traffic falls under special ban on that day, because 
of its special liability to abuse. It is a conclusive fact, and 
must be regarded as beyond debate. 

The law could not stand at all if its basis were ecclesiastical 
tyranny. The mistake of the Jewifh Tribune is in looking at 
it as if it were. Of course, our Jewish brethren cannot assent 
to the idea that Sxmday should be or can be made by law to 
supersede the Jewish Sabbath, or given higher sanctions by 
the State. Nor could the great body of our people tolerate 
Sunday laws, if the idea were to support an eccledastical rule 
or theological dogma. That, however, is not attempted. The 
idea of the law is not that one day is more ^'holy" than an- 
other. The purpose is to guarantee, impartially, that the 
masses shall enjoy a stated day during which there shall not 
be needless demands of ordinary business, or interruptions 
of noise or tumult, nor anything to interfere with the rest and 
quiet of the day. The law is neither that of Moses nor of Con- 
stantine, nor of pagan Rome, nor of Puritan England; but is 
simply the exercise of the police power of the modem State. 



(The Ortgonian, July 6, 1907) 

It has been foxmd, through long experience in all American 
communities, that an open liquor traffic is a special disturber 
of the rest day. It needs no argument. Some of our cities, as 
Portland, have been a long time coming to it; but enforcement 
in most of our cities, especially in our Eastern States, has long 
been the rule. No one can deny that it is conducive to quiet, 
to order and to good behavior. This should not be called 
^'restriction of personal freedom." Nor is there any danger 
of intrusion through it into the '^privacy of our homes." It is 
purely a public regulation, to be enforced only as a means of 
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preventing public disorder or annoyance, on the day set apart 
by custom and law for rest from labor. Such ordinance is 
peculiarly fitted to this day, when relaxation, leisure and 
company render the day especially liable to disturbance 
from use and abuse of liquors. Herein is the reason of the 
law; herein are the grounds of its enforcement. Of course, if 
the reason and the enforcement did not appeal to the intelli- 
gence and judgment of the great body of the people, the law 
would still be ignored. But the enforcement does not carry 
with it the '' Puritan Sunday-Sabbath." The people, one and 
all, may spend the Sunday as they please — amusements, 
excursions, driving, rowing, fishing, baseball and what not; 
but nobody is to sell alcoholic liquor, because it is the dis- 
turber, and on this day more than others is likely to be mis- 
used. 



HISTORY OF SUNDAY LAW IN OREGON 

{The Ongoman, October 1, 1008) 

Long had the statute slept, under which a great many per- 
sons were arrested on Sunday last for selling small packages 
of fruits or peanuts to passers-by, or for shining the shoes or 
brushing the dust from the clothes of those who had need of 
the service. But last Sunday great numbers were accused of 
these '' crimes." Close construction of the statute, it is said, 
requires this proceeding, for vindication of the majesty of the 
law, and for protection of public and private morals. Hith- 
erto this small, though convenient traffic, has been carried 
on under the exceptions permitted by the word "necessity." 
It belongs, indeed, to things that have become necessary 
through changes in conditions since the statute was enacted, 
forty-four years ago. 

In 1864, when this statute was enacted, the most simple and 
primitive pioneer conditions prevailed. The population was 
small and sparse; there was no town above the rank of a rural 
village; means of transportation on land did not exist, and on 
the water were very limited; there was no railroad, and the 
steamboat schedules, when there were any, advertised trips 
of once or twice a week. On Simdays people reposed at home, 
and most did little else on week days. It was easy for a few 
thousand people scattered over a vast country that abounded 
in all the resources of nature, to get a living and be content. 
The habits of that tune lingered long in the country and m 
some degree still survive, which is one reason why the prog- 
ress of Oregon is slow and difficult. Habits and thoughts 
and customs of that time were fixed in statutes which have 
been regarded for years as obsolete; certainly are obsolescent. 
But even those statutes were protests, to an extent, against 
the beginnings of emergence from pioneer conditions. Par- 
ticularly so was the one under present consideration. 
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The country was just begmning to move a little. Some stir 
out of the usual way began to be noticed, and when it ap- 
peared on Sundays it attracted unusual attention. Dealers 
began to offer little luxuries and necessaries for sale on that 
day. In a small way there were Sunday amusements. Now 
and then a Summer excursion was advertised for Sunday, and 
fruits and sandwiches and soda water were sold. Booths for 
the sale of meats, fruits and vegetables were erected at or 
near camp-meetmg grounds, and those less scrupulous about 
Sunday observance would buy on that day. These things, 
and sunilar ones, scandalized 'Hhe good people,'' and their 
resolve to stop them, and to prevent the growth of the custom 
that was '' profaning the Lord's Day," led to this statute; 
which, however, in this special feature, has never been en- 
forced, but in most places has lain dormant all these years. 

If it was no harm to let this old law, almost unnoticed when 
it was enacted, and practically forgotten long ago, continue 
to sleep, it is not possible to see any good result from the 
effort to revive it by literal enforcement of these provisions. 
Besides, question will be raised, before every jury, under the 
exceptions provided in the act itself. Of course tiie law can 
be altered or repealed, if the people desire, but there are obso- 
lete enactments that may just as well be ignored or let alone. 
Dead long since, there is no need of disinterment for new 
burial. 



THE "OLD SUNDAY" TRANSFORMED IN THE 
NEW CHARACTER OF THE NATION 

(The OnQoman, June 28, 1886) 

The idea of peculiar sanctity with which Sunday, or the Holy 
Sabbath) as it was once so generally called, was invested, has 
largely passed away. It was sustained by rel^ous teaching, 
founded on certain theological dogmas which have left their 
hold upon the judgments and hearts of multitudes of the de- 
scendants of those by whom they were upheld. Early Amer- 
ica, which became the home of those deep religious influences 
that grew out of the Reformation in England, and through 
which the great dissenting Protestant denominations, planted 
at so early a day in America, became turgid with Protestant- 
ism, or were in fact the highest expression of Puritanism, 
itself could have a Simday which truly answered the concep- 
tion of a ''Holy Sabbath.'' The vast extent of an unknown 
continent harmonized with man's ideas of the majesty of 
God; the deep solitudes echoed back to man the voice of his 
Maker; the mystery of an unknown world contributed to 
human awe and fed human devotion; the sacred silence of a 
Holy Sabbath harmonized with religious conceptions of a 
severe, gloomy and most profound character; man had not 
yet deeply penetrated secrets of nature, could not yet harness 
its forces to his service, and therefore felt more directly his 
dependence on his Maker for those things which he now 
works out through industry and art 

All these circumstances gave to the religious convictions, 
and therefore to Sundays of our forefathers a meaning, that 
their descendants have been graduaUy losing ever since the 
conditions of life in our country began to undergo the great 
change that has been especially manifest during the last fifty 
years. Again, our country has received millions of people to 
whom the personal traits, the individual character, the reli- 
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gious convictions, of the early settlers are not an inheritance; 
and thus we have a second great cause of the transformation 
of national character, of which the change that every one sees 
in the manner of Sunday observance is but a single incident. 
We are not the people we once were, and never again shall 
have the Sunday we once had. 

There are reasons why this is to be deplored, for that Sun- 
day was unquestionably one of the means that contributed to 
moral and religious growth, to right living, to development 
of conscience, to firmness of personal character. All change 
is not progress; to innovate is not always to reform; and we 
know not what influence can take the place of the Sunday we 
have lost. Lost it, however, we have; and, since the situation 
and the character of our people have so greatly changed, it 
must be clear to every thinker that, as a whole people, we 
shall have the old Sunday with its old meaning no more, and 
that, even for those who still essay to keep it, it is essentially 
changed. And this is so, whether they are conscious of it or 
not. No man of this generation can live in the spirit of gen- 
erations gone by. The law to be invoked to enforce Sunday 
observance will no more be enforced in our cities and towns 
than Sunday itself will be kept volimtarily without the law. 
In the quiet retreats of the country, Sunday observance 
comes still as a natural act, though even there it is not what 
it once was. In the towns and cities such observance of Sun- 
day, as is still maintained, is due chiefly to voluntary action. 
Some use the day for rest and some for devotion, but the ma- 
jority use it as a holiday, particularly in the fine days of 
Summer. It is a custom which there is small probability will 
be arrested. 



CHAPTER XXXVm 
CHBISnANnY AND SOCIALISM 



CHRISTIAN PRECEPT AS UNAPPLIED 

SOCIALISM 

(The Oreffordan, July 24, 1904) 

It cannot be irreverent to say^ for it is truth to say, that the 
teachings of Jesus, as to human society — as to property, 
industry, wealth, government — were in efifect profoundly 
socialistic. They were based on principles which even the 
Christian Church cannot practice, nor even approximate. 
The early Christian movement, following his teachings, was 
one in special opposition to riches, to money-making and to 
business in general, although his purpose was not regeneration 
of society, but of the inner life of the individual. In the idea 
of his followers the good people were poor people — good 
because they were poor; the rich people were bad people — 
bad because they were rich. All caxeful students of the times 
and of the teachings of Jesus realize that his sayings remain 
the foundation of every effort toward socialism, cenobitism 
or communism, which the world has known. 

Now, in fact, Christianity, at an early time, realised that it 
could not stand on any close or literal interpretation of these 
principles; so an important change took place — a change by 
which, in the course of time, tiie successors of those who 
started the movement came to abandon their early cause, and 
to swerve round to a directly opposite position. Starting 
out as socialistic, the movement became religious; starting 
out as purely democratic, it became monarchical and theo- 
cratic. Starting out with contempt of worldly wealth, it 
allied itself with wealth, and made wealth and politics bases 
of its earthly power. All this was necessary, for no religion 
can live merely in an ideal world; and Christianity, had it 
adhered in practice as in theory to the letter of the precepts, 
long ago would have disappeared from among men. 

It is a prof oxmd truth that wealth and rank and station are 
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nothing in comparison with the importance of man as man. 
The ideal herein is of the greatest use; and to a progressive 
Christianity, using the teachings of the founder, the world 
is chiefly indebted for it. But any practical application of the 
^'socialism of Christ," as many term it, is an impossibility. 
Yet the socialistic spirit and doctrine of his precepts and in- 
junctions are the platform of every person who attacks the 
foundation and constitution of modem society. The Christ of 
the Christian world to-day is not, however, the same Christ 
as he of the Christian community of the early time. 



CHRISTIANITY IS SPIRITUAJL; SOCIALISM, 

MATERIALISTIC; THEY CANNOT 

AGREE IN PRACTICE 

(The Oregonian, September 7, 1008) 

'^ Christian Socialism" is the theme of many a pulpit and 
platform. That many of the sayings of Jesus may have an 
interpretation profoimdly socialistic, is certain. But he always 
held that his kingdom was not of this world. Nor would it be 
possible to maintain himian society on close and literal inter- 
pretation of the altruistic and mystical doctrines handed 
down as spoken by him. It is attempted by Christians of no 
denomination. 

A recent book entitled Christianity and the Social Crisis, by 
Walter Rauschenbuschi challenges attention. The thesis of 
the author is that the ruling piupose of Christianity is social 
reconstruction; that for various reasons this prime object 
of the Christian religion has been grievously neglected from 
the apostolic age to the present; that the Church is now face 
to face with a grave situation, and that its duty as well as its 
opportunity is to turn socialist, abjure the present competi- 
tive system, ally itself with the proletariat and against the 
capitalistic class, and march on in triumph in a new order of 
the world. 

The primary conviction upon which the author has based 
his argument is that Christianity came into the world as a 
social movement, and that the real aim of its f oimder and his 
immediate successors was the reconstruction of society. The 
attempt is made to draw a close parallel between the political 
activities of the Hebrew prophets and the career of Jesus. 
Yet, if any conclusion is established as the result of critical 
study of the Gospels, it is that the reformation of society was 
far from the thought of the Galilean teacher, and that any- 
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thing like a panacea for the ills of the world is in direct viola- 
tion of his spirit. His message was for the inner life of the 
individual and he did nothing for society as a whole. That 
he did not contemplate the abolition of poverty is shown by 
his remark, ''The poor ye have always with you/' and the 
equanimity with which he r^arded oppression and inequal- 
ity is witnessed by his counsel, ''Render unto Csesar the 
things that are Csesar's." The socialist interpretation of the 
New Testament is further from the truth than the tradi- 
tional and ecclesiastical. 

Yet, in justice to this writer it should be noted that he says, 
"Jesus was not a social reformer;" and "No comprehen- 
sion of Jesus is even approximately true which fails to imder- 
stand that the heart of his heart was religion," should be 
quoted.^ As a teacher of history, he is well aware that the 
apocalyptic atmosphere, in which the founder of Christianity 
Uved, penneated all his thought. But the judgment of the 
historian gives way completely before the passion of the 
reformer. 

It is not possible to convert the spiritual idealism of the 
New Testament into the doctrines of socialism, which are 
wholly materialistic and economic. Yet it is easy in matters 
of this kind to go far astray. The standpoint and tempera- 
ment of the writer or speaker have everything to do with it. 
It is clear that the spiritual persuasiveness of the Gospels 
belongs to a state of mind wholly different from that manifest 
in the care and thought of the material resources of prosper- 
ous or comfortable living. The two realms are at infinite 
distances from each other. 

Traditional interpretation often shows similar misunder- 
standing of the mission and purpose of Jesus. The death of a 
great interpreter of the modem school, Professor Pfleiderer, 
of Berlin, recently annoimced, calls to mind his famous book, 
which produced a profound interest throughout the religious 
world by proving that the foundation of Christianity as a 
theological system — including the interpretation of the 
place of Jesus in it — was the work of the Apostle Paul, with- 

^ See Ckridianiiiy and ih$ Sodd Criri$, 6b»p. n. 
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out which that of Jesus would have perished.^ Substitution 
of the historical for the ecclesiastical view may seem to make 
no present difiference, but it will make a difiference in ulti- 
mateSy of prof oundest significance and importance. 

Again, comparison and interpretation of the Gospels with 
each other compels a change of view, which is producing a 
profound impression upon the religious world. The radical 
difference between the Fourth Gospel and the three preceding 
ones is now known to every close observer. All competent 
exegetes now admit that the author of the Fourth Gospel has 
dealt in the most arbitrary manner with the facts of the life 
of Jesus; that he had a theory to maintain, putting into the 
mouths of the Galilean disciples confessions of faith which 
were made only by later generations in the Church, and read- 
ing into the life of Jesus ideas to which his immediate disciples 
and reporters were strangers. Again, either Jesus was a con- 
troversialist with 'Hhe Jews," continually setting forth his 
claims and defining his person, as in the Gospel of John, or he 
was the preacher of ' ' the kingdom " and a teacher of parables, 
as in the Sjmoptics. He could not have been both. And in 
any event, why try to read into the Gospels, or any of them, 
ideas wholly foreign to the circle out of which they came? 
Christianity and socialism may agree in some of their aims, 
but they cannot agree in their methods; for there is not a 
trace of spirituality about socialism and not a trace of mate- 
rialism about Christianity. Even if not necessarily inconsis- 
tent, they cannot possibly be identical. Socialism is an eco- 
nomic proposition; not in the circle of religious ideas, any 
more than guaranty of bank deposits, or free trade. 

^ See the English traoalation, Paulinitm: A Contribution to the Eietory oj 
Primitive Christian Theology, 1873. 



SOCIALISTS PROFESSING CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 

AND CHRISTIANS PROFESSING SOCIALIST 

DOCTRINE — A PARADOX 

(T2h« OravonJofH July 27, 1805) 

It is curious to observe how ideas the most opposite run into 
each other and modify each other. We have, in letters that 
appear in The Oregonian, arguments based on the '' socialism 
of Christ/' from those who do not for one moment believe in 
Christian dogma or in Christian doctrine in g^ieral; and, 
on the other hand, arguments from those who believe pro- 
foundly in Christian doctrine and dc^ma, yet reject in the 
most positive way the '^socialism of Christ/' and throw the 
individual back on his own resources for advancement or 
support. 

Tlie socialists of all ages have aimed so to organize men 
that there should be no rich and no poor; that none should 
have anything, none want anything, but that all should labor 
and produce, and all be satisfied and happy; a State wherein 
the title to everything should be in the whole ; where all should 
labor for each, and each for all; each contributing according 
to his capacity, and receiving according to his wants. They 
would make the State a family workshop, and the whole 
world a confederation of communes, in which none should 
labor, as now, for the benefit of capitalistic employers, but 
all work for themselves and for all others at the same time. 

This idea of the socialistic State is not contemplated in 
the words of Jesus as we have them, but there is much in his 
words, and still more, perhaps, in the words of his immediate 
disciples, to persuade that this result was contemplated and 
its realization attempted as the object of the ideal kingdom 
of Christ. But, curiously enough, the socialists, as a rule, 
reject the doctrine of the divinity of Christ altogether; while 
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the strict believers in the divinity of Christ are the strenuous 
and resolute opponents of these conmuinistic ideas. 

To the intelligent person of any belief, or any shade of be- 
lief i it will suffice to give a mere hint on a topic like this. 
Surely human nature has subtle and strange depths, and 
human society a most complicated organism. 



"SOCIALISM OF CHRIST" — AN IDEAL, NOT 

A PRACTICAL DOCTRINE 

(Jhe Oregonian, January 25, 1891) 

A BOOK bearing the title, Socidlism of Christ, by Austin Bier- 
bower (Charles H, Sergei and Company, Chicago, publish- 
ers), is a presentation of the attitude of early Christiamty 
toward socialism and its related problems. It ehows, by care- 
ful collation and analysis of the texts and doctrines of the 
New Testament, that Christianity, like all other great world 
movements, was at first largely socialistic and political and 
depended on this character for its propagation. The disaffec- 
tion of poverty against wealth, of labor against capital, of 
commonalty against aristocracy, of subject against ruler, was 
general throughout the Roman Empire when Christianity 
appeared; and the new movement in its beginning was a de- 
mand for redistribution of property, for abolition of individual 
possessions, for community of goods, for overthrow of exist- 
ing civil, social and ecclesiastical institutions on which were 
established those conditions from which the ''common people" 
demanded deliverance. The whole movement bore, indeed, a 
striking resemblance to the politico-social movements of all 
times, reinforced, however, by religious fervor and spiritual 
ideals natural to a simpler age and suited to the character of 
the people among whom the ferment appeared. 

We have eliminated in our time much of the simple reli- 
gious fervor; we have in this country no contest between 
people and kings, between conmionalty and aristocracy, or 
master and slave; but there is nowhere more deep antago- 
nism between labor and capital, nowhere a more pronounced 
effort to introduce socialistic theories, bring the poor and 
rich to a common level and organize society and the State 
on some communistic basis. We have here, therefore, no 
small portion of the conditions out of which the movement 
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that grew into Christianity arose — conditions, indeed, that 
always exist in every civilized State. Many of the conditions 
are, of coursei very dissimilar. We have in otir midst no na- 
tion of discontented people, as the Jews — in whose country 
and from whose race Jesus was bom — dissatisfied in their 
subjection to a world-wide power, and looking to deUverance 
from it, and, like the Lrish and Poles of to-day, wanting back 
their ancient kingdom and looking for one who should restore 
it; but we have those who indulge the optimistic dream of a 
society or State, in which no man is to be above another, a 
community in which all are to be relieved of their wants and 
be happy. It is probable that persistence of their dream will 
be noted among men so long as the race shall last. 

Every revolutionary movement, if it is to take permanent 
root, must fit itself to the conditions that surround it. Like 
all popular or socialistic agitations, the Christian movement 
was one in special opposition to riches, money-making and 
business in general — these being interests always regarded 
as antagonistic to the welfare of people of the poorer and 
humbler sort. Hence the multitude of texts against accumu- 
lation of property and devotion to affairs of business. Hence, 
also, the bitter hostility toward the priests and their clerical 
supporters of the time — men of the class that has ever been 
the conservative upholder of wealth and society in its existing 
forms. The reform was to be a radical social revolution. 
Most looked to it as the introduction of a worldly rather than 
a spiritual kingdom. But gradually it changed its ideal and 
grew into conformity with necessary conditions. Instead of 
an overttim of society, aboUtion of individual property and 
establishment of practical communism, it was seen to be 
necessary to continue at work imder the old system and to 
submit to existing authorities and institutions. The move- 
ment was transferred to the ideal and spiritual world, and the 
precepts of the early time, in their literal sense not practical, 
are used with effect to teach wealth and power their duties 
and to make men feel that hmnan worth does not depend on 
the accidents of riches or station, but on conduct and char- 
acter. Paul exercised a powerful influence in causing men to 
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give up the expectations they had f onned on revolutionary 
doctrines, to adapt themselves to the world, and to work in 
it as they found it. He had no sympathy with the scheme of 
equality and perfectibility entertained by the simple fisher- 
men, but even wished to keep up the traditional institutions 
and distinctions; so that his texts have been quoted even in 
our own time in defense of slavery. This was the opposite 
extreme. The way to true success for any effort is the middle 
path, and the great modem system of ethics and religion, 
guided by judgment and experience, in the main has pursued 
it. While it cannot accept the revolutionary doctrines of 
socialism, in support of which its own texts are often quoted, 
it refuses on the other hand to adhere to traditional wrongs, 
even as Paul did send back into slavery the fugitive Onesimus, 
who had run away from his master to become a leader in the 
Christian movement; and while the precepts of self-abn^a- 
tion and disregard of property, and the socialistic dreams 
underlying them, are unattainable or impossible in actual 
practice, yet they remain a constant force to soften the hearts 
of men, to teach duties and obligations, to encourage human 
sympathy and to make the world more and more fit to live in. 



"SOCIALISM OF CHRIST" REJECTED BY 

THE CHURCHES 

(Xhi Oregonian, August 14, 1892) 

Among the weapons of the "people's reform campaign," 
found in the armory of such champions as General Weaver ^ 
and Mrs. Lease,' are maledictions upon the churches for their 
departure from the doctrines of the f otmder of Christianity. 
The churches are upbraided for their insensibility to the 
wants of the poor, for their worship of mammon, for their 
subservience to plutocracy. In the fervid language of Mrs. 
Lease, "The cross of Christ is emblazoned on the black flag 
of legalized robbery and plutocratic tyranny." The churches, 
instead of denouncing wealth, as Jesus is quoted as denounc- 
ing it, instead of requiring the rich man to sell all he has and 
give the proceeds to the poor, have become very conserva- 
tive toward wealth. They accept the fellowship of wealthy 
men and preach to the poor the virtues of industry and fru- 
gality; instead of consigning the rich man to everlasting tor- 
ments just because he is rich, as the Gospel does, and the poor 
man to paradise as a reward for the supreme virtue of pov- 
erty, without other merit in him, the churches try to save the 
rich man — in the face of the text that " It is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of Gk>d '' — and let the poor man shift for 
himself in a world that is not worthy of him. 

Shallow thinkers are continually bringing these accusations 
against the modem churches. But the world, during many 
centuries, had not been able to take seriously — certainly 
not literally — the socicdism of the Gospels, the commu- 
nism of early Christianity. These doctrines may be presented 
as ideals, but are incompatible, in any literal application, 

^ James Baird Weaver, candidate of the People's Party for President in 1802. 
* Mary Elisabeth Clyens Lease. 
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with the requirements of a progressive civiUzation. They 
soften the feelings, they serve as exhortations to charity and 
benevolence as duties, but no highly developed social organ- 
ism, no industrial civilization could stand upon them. The 
churches, because controlled by the forces that make up ihe 
vast details of modem life, cannot adhere to them in any 
literal sense. Accumtilated wealth is the engine of all prog- 
ress. The churches, therefore, cannot antagonize it, cannot 
anathematize its possessors nor insist on its dissipation. 
Without it, the churches, too, wotild perish; and if there had 
been no great corporations and no plutocrats, there would 
be no transcontinental railroads to carry our orators from one 
side of the land to the other to rail against great fortunes. 

We do not mean to say that the churches accept wealth as 
a master. That would be unjust to the large niunbers of pa- 
tient, benevolent, self denying men and women, who work dis- 
interestedly through the churches for the uplifting of human- 
ity with the sole motive of doing good. But the churches do 
accept wealth as an ally, and in this they are wise. Divorced 
from it, they could accomplish nothing. The rich man, as 
well as the poor, must be permitted to inherit the kingdom 
of heaven. Conservation of property is one of the great 
f oimdations of moral order. No church that is, or expects 
to be a power in the world, will take the position that gainful 
business is an enemy of morality or religion. 

One of the duties of the churches is to teach wealth its own 
duties. To accomplish this they must maintain some degree 
of contact with it. And they are succeeding because they do 
maintain this contact. Never before in the history of mankind 
was wealth so disposed to recognize its moral duties as to-day. 
This is seen on all sides in its responses to appeals for public 
and private benefactions. Under the moral pressure of mod- 
em times, merely selfish and sensual enjoyment of wealth 
has become disgraceful, and extremely rare. The appeal to 
which it is most insensible is that of the flatulent politician 
or incendiary demagogue, and this is one of its best virtues. 

The precepts of the Gospels as to wealth and poverty were 
the product of an age and society very different from our own« 
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A society of simple Galilean fishermen^ without political, 
geographical, historical or scientific knowledge, could not 
foresee the immense development of future ages, could know 
nothing of the possibilities of history, could not anticipate 
these marvelous scenes yet to be acted '^in States unborn 
and accents yet tmknown/' Free from ambitious worldly 
effect, the source of our anxieties and sorrows, these simple 
persons believed that the end of earthly things was near, that 
conditions soon would be equalized, that wealth, authority 
and power would soon be naught. Thus, the order of ideas 
in which Jesus, and after him the apostles, were developed, 
was antipodal to our own. Thus, the precepts of early Chris- 
tianity took a form that blotted out the active forces of 
national and historic life. What was wealth, what was au- 
thority, what was power, when all were soon to he so low? 

This is the order of ideas in the New Testament; it is the 
order of ideas in primitive Christianity. But experience long 
ago changed it, in fact, and the churches, of necessity, have 
conformed to the change. Christianity may make use of 
wealth, but cannot condemn it. The Gospels denounce 
accumulation of riches, but the churches in these days can- 
not, because they now see what was quite tmknown in those 
earlier days, that accumulations of capital are necessary to 
the large undertakings that carry on the civilization of our 
complex modem communities. Everywhere the Chiu*ch is 
of the world at least in this, that it must conform to the con- 
ditions of hiunan society, and there is no anachronism so 
complete, no solecism so absurd and impossible, as that 
which would insist that precepts, which grew out of a religious 
fervor in a condition of primitive society, should be literal and 
inflexible rules for the observance of mankind imder a totally 
different order of ideas and conditions, and under a vastly 
advanced civilization. The churches are able to Uve only 
by prudently declining to press these precepts beyond their 
legitimate use as doctrines to soften our natures and keep 
before us generous yet unattainable ideas. Any attempt to 
press them to their Uteral and full conclusions would wreck 
Christianity itself. 
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(The Onifoman, April 22, 1894) 

The Church in all later ages has yielded to a law of social 
development more powerful than ideal precepts delivered by 
its f otmder and its early apostles, whose range of vision as to 
the future development of the race was bounded by their own 
extremely narrow conditions; who, in fact, expected the 
speedy termination of all earthly things, and, therefore, nat- 
urally thought it worse than useless to have any regard for 
the world's glories or rewards. This conception powerfully 
affected their whole tone of thought and feding; it produced 
in their minds not only a profound contempt for all the 
distinctions of the world, but left no room for a moment's 
thought as to the arts which embellish life, the amenities which 
adorn it, the sciences which smooth it or prolong it, or the 
knowledge which enriches and dignifies its course. In a word, 
the future of the htunan race, the course and path of human 
history, the high destiny of mankind, through the evolution 
of subsequent ages, was not foreseen. 

The ideal of the early Christian society was equality of 
social conditions, or, if any inequality, it was to be an inver- 
sion of the existing one, requiring the greatest sum of services 
and sacrifices, no private property, no compensations save to 
do the greatest good. The Church has been obliged, in prac- 
tice, to modify all this to suit the world it lives in; yet 
throughout all the ages of its grandeur and power we find its 
saints speaking communism, itself not condenming, but, in 
a truly catholic and comprehensive spirit, profiting by the 
institution of property, and drawing it as closely as possible 
unto itself. In this the Church has been exceedingly wise. 
The ''socialism of Christ" sometimes still is preached as a 
theory by individual representatives of various denomina- 
tions of Christians, but each of the branches of the Church, 
in its collective capacity, draws away from it. That is, while 
individuals connected with the Church may still preach a 
primitive theory, imfit for the immense concerns of modem 
life, the Church as a body, confonmng through necessity to 
the conditions it works in, respects the established order, 
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^ves its benediction to the rich as to the poor, and not only- 
does not insist on the social doctrines set forth in the Chris- 
tian ScriptureSi but constantly uses its power to countervail 
them. 

The Church substitutes ethical suggestion, as to right uses 
of wealthy for that indiscriminate and violent denimciation 
of wealth which stands out so prominently in the records of 
the earlier time. It discourages commimism, as destructive 
of social and moral order, and not only does not urge men to 
despise or neglect the things of this world, but warns them 
against improvidence, and insists that it is their highest duty 
to take thought of the morrow. All its forces are brought to 
bear to maintain the principle that no one should have any- 
thing unless he earns it; and the corollary of this is the doc- 
trine that free distribution of goods, unless to those unable 
to earn them, is alike injurious to the individual and to so- 
ciety. Wisest men everywhere denounce almsgiving, if not 
held under closest regulation, as a source of prodigious evil. 
The Church now is aware that the world is not soon to come 
to an end; that arts and sciences must be promoted; that 
there are large uses for wealth, of which the men who nutde 
the early records of Christianity knew nothing and could 
foresee nothing; that but for wealth, in enormous aggrega- 
tions, the agencies and instruments, that contribute to the 
life of modem civilization and to the moral progress of man- 
kind, could not exist. 

Herem is the answer to the question why the practice of the 
doctrines of the primitive Christians as to wealth, division of 
goods, property in common, etc., has been abandoned; why 
improvidence, once encouraged, is now held to be immoral; 
why it is now taught that almsgiving must be founded on 
discretion and held under closest r^ulation, unless society 
would be overrun with paupers, vagrants, sneaks and crim- 
inals. Without necessary worldly wisdom Christianity could 
not be a power in the world. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 
FOREIGN CHBISTIAN BOSSIONS 



DIFFICULTIES OF MISSIONARIES IN TEACH- 
ING "SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY" 

(The Oregonian, February 15, 1910) 

An article in The Independent (New York)^ by the president 
of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, declares that 
Buddhism in India is "on the warpath" against Christian- 
ity.^ That is, educated native Buddhists, who have acquired 
knowledge of the English language, are circulating tracts, in 
English, in criticism of theological doctrines taught by Chris- 
tian missionaries. Specimens are given, in extracts whose 
language is somewhat bombastic and extravagant. This is not 
surprising, since it is quite a common habit of those, who 
b^in to think and to write in a foreign language, to mistake 
its magniloquence and its imbri terms for its most forcible 
style. One of these Buddhist tracts begins with this decla- 
ration: — 

No person of any philosophical acumen or clear perception of the 
nature of things can ever subscribe to such a palpable absurdity a8 
the anthropomorphic monstrosity ycleped the Christian God of the 
Bible. Hence the rational, philosophical freethinkers and Bud- 
dhists entirely ignore His existence, relying solely upon the eternal 
principles of mind and matter inherent in the universe. 

Doubtless this Buddhist's conception of 'Hhe Christian 
God of the Bible" is derived from the instruction given by 
Christian missionaries, who are mere Hteralists of " orthodox " 
fashion. Most of these come out of ecclesiastical schools in 
America, where "a system'' is taught which does not discrim^ 
inate between 'Hhe anthropomorphic monstrosity'' of the 
older fragments of Jewish literature, embedded in the Penta- 
teuch, and elsewhere more or less in other parts of the Bible, 
and the conception of Deity, in the great prophecies and 

^ See article of the Reverend Francis E. Clark in The Independenit February 
3, 1910, vol. Lxvn, pp. 246-49. 
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later portions, as a living Strength, which gives direction to 
the moral government of the world. It is a mistake to begin 
the attempt to convert the world to Quistianity by teaching 
the m}rth8 of the Bible, with the theological or ecclesiastical 
concepts that have been fastened upon them as verities. No 
religion can rest its spiritual essence on such a foundation. 
The Buddhist writer proceeds with his criticism: — 

The earth was created in six days, while all other worlds, suns 
and moons, were created in one day. Thus our earth, although in 
comparison with the rest of the universe less than the millionth part 
of a gram of sand, required six times as long for its creation as the 
whole universe bandes. 

There is much more, but these extracts will suffice. If these 
things are stumbling-blocks in the home of Christianity, 
what must they be among a people whose religious and ra- 
tional thought is not in harmony at any point with the general 
scheme of Christian philosophy? Even ''a pagan suckled in 
a creed outworn'' cannot entertain it. He is repelled at the 
beginning by grotesque ideas presented as a support of a re* 
ligion whose spiritual essence is lost to him in the incompre* 
hensible framework in which it is presented. We have such 
'^heathens,'' in cotmtless numbers, in our own Christian 
lands. Such theories as those of the creation of the earth and 
the fall of man in the old Jewish Bible, and of the atonement, 
presented as an interpretation of the Christian Scriptures, 
require an exercise of faith, a disposition toward assent, con- 
trary to reason, from which the progress of educated Juda- 
ism on the one hand, and a growing Christian enlightenment 
on the other, are removing — have, indeed, removed — 
many barriers, with advantage to both religions. 

But the spiritualized concepts of Judaism and of Christian- 
ity are nearly the same. Every religion must, however, have 
its setting in a framework of theology; yet, in the long run, a 
religion must clear itself of its theological encumbrances, or 
clear them up. Judaism has been doing this quietly; Chris- 
tianity, from its larger hold on the world, or its larger place, 
has been doing it, through cotmcils and assemblies and 
debatea and wars, during many centuries. Every student 
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knows that the structure of every '' systematic theology '* is a 
most unsystematic product. If it puzzles the individual who 
is bom in the atmosphere of it^ and is familiar with it by con- 
tact during all his lif e, what chance has it when presented 
crudely by those who carry it to distant lands and attempt 
to combine its diversities into a factitious unityi in the dress, 
as they profess, of absolute truth? The repellent outer garb 
is sure to hold attention, to the neglect of inner or spiritual 
truth. Herein is explanation of the difficulty — or much of 
it — encountered by '' missionaries sent to heathen lands/' 



FUTILITY OF CfflNESE "MISSIONS"* 

{Th$ Ongonianf June 30, 1909) 

Apropos of Chinese "missions" and "settlements/' and of 
attempts to "Christianize" Orientals, a few words here and 
now about efforts at Portland and their results. More than 
twenty years these efforts have been in progress. They have 
been futile, first and last. Nothing can be done with the 
Chinese, because they have nothing whatever in conmion 
with the spiritual or ethical content of Christianity. Each of 
the types of mind is at immeasurable distances from the other. 
Upon the people of an old nationality no new religion, foreign 
to its nature, to its culture, to its whole development, can be 
forced from without, any more than a new language, a new 
literature, a new political or social system. Not so is human 
nature and the growth of ages to be changed. 

The Presbjrterians, we think, were the first who att^npted 
this work at Portland, and probably their effort has been bet- 
ter sustained, or more strenuous, than any other. More than 
twenty years ago, as we remember, the Reverend W. S. Holt 
and wife, after much experience in mission work in China, 
where they acquired extensive knowledge of the Chinese 
language, were called to Portland and put in charge of the 
work, which was liberally supported by the Presbyterian 
Board of Missions, and had much earnest local encoiu'age- 
ment. A full or sufficient corps of teachers and helpers was 
employed. A rescue home for Chinese girls was established, 
under the care of Mrs. Holt. For a time the effort seemed to 
promise results, but now only a remnant of what was imder- 
taken is left. Mr. Holt has gone into other work, and the 
mission appropriations have been discontinued. 

^ This article was written in the midst of a nation-wide stir, caused by the 
murder, by Chinese, of Elsie Sigd, a Chinese missionary worker, at New York, 
about June 10, 1909. This revolting crime started a movement, throughout the 
country, against the employment of American girls in Chinese missions. 
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It would be interestmg to have a statement of the actual 
money expended m this and other ''settlement'' work at 
Portland; but probably it cannot be had. The patient, yet 
futile or useless labor, nothing can repay. 

The Baptists also established a ''mission'' at Portland of 
considerable pretensions. All old-timers remember the school 
in the Baptist Church at Alder and Fifth Streets, where 
Henry Failing gave free room, and money besides. There was 
a white superintendent, and a native preacher with his veneer 
of Christianity was added. Much effort and much money 
were expended. Now the "mission" has dwindled to noth- 
ing, or to some little room where night school is held — by 
girls of coxurse — we are told, under the care of a native 
Chinese. 

A similar "mission" was started by the Methodists a great 
while ago under the Reverend J. T. Hansen — if we correctly 
recall the name — an American missionary formerly in China, 
who was called home to superintend the work, which had the 
support of the Methodist Missionary Society. It has dragged 
along and dwindled under the superintendency of Drs. Han- 
sen, Cline and others, and later of a native Chinese, till now 
it is nearly extinct. A few Chinese, perhaps, still come in to 
be taught to read and write, but for teachers their demand 
is only for good-looking young white women. 

Likewise the Church of the United Brethren started out in 
earnest to convert and to Christianize the Chinese of Port- 
land. Their Home Missionary Society placed the Reverend 
Dr. Sickaf oose in charge. The effort continued for years, but 
at last was abandoned as fruitless. The Christian (Camp- 
bellite) Church has made similar effort, at first under care of 
a Chinaman, who quit it after a while to go back to China, 
where he can use his smatter of knowledge for practice of 
medicine. This "mission," like some other things that are 
bigger at birth than ever afterward, we find on inquiry 
"hangs on about so-so." The Protestant Episcopal Church 
at Portland has made some effort in the same line, we think, 
but with results similar to the rest. Whether the CathoUcs 
have essayed the like, we are not at present informed. Prob- 
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ably the practical worldly wifidom, for which they are known, 
keeps them out of it. 

Yet the effort to convert and Christianize the Chinese here 
probably would have been more observable or showy in its 
results but for the laws that have restricted immigration of 
Chinese. The various Chinese Christian ^'missions" have 
never been much else than night schools, where Chinese 
might learn to read and write English a little, and thus help 
themselves in commercial intercourse with whites. But the 
Chinaman will always be indifferent to an American male 
teacher, or to an elderly woman. He can be interested only 
in or by good-looking young white women; and every China- 
man who can pay the price wants a handsome young woman 
teacher all to himself, and if he can, he will pay the price to 
get her. Then he will permit no other Chinaman to pay her 
any kind of attention. 

Benevolent persons of the East, and many at Portland, 
contributing missionary money, are, and have been, entirely 
ignorant of the true state of these ^'missions'' among Chinese 
at Portland, San Francisco and other Pacific Coast cities. 
After more than twenty years of effort and the expenditure 
of large sums of money, the Chinese churches at Portland, if 
any exist, have not a dollar's worth of real property nor any 
kind of foundation to show as a result, but only a small group 
of ''boys," as they are called, meeting in or moving from one 
little batty room to another, with the pretty white girl always 
the chief attraction. 

Portland has many Chinese children, few of whom are in 
any way connected with the regular Sunday schools of the 
various churches. All are taught to follow in the footsteps 
of their ancient Asiatic parentage. To the Oriental mind, in 
general, Christianity makes no appeal. All professions of 
"conversion" are for temporary purposes, with calculated 
advantages. The sexual instinct in its meanest phases is the 
main source of the desire of the Chinese young men for the 
company and instruction of young white women. If the i^y&- 
tem were merely useless, it might pass without severe com- 
ment ; but it is simply an abomination, of which the natural 
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fruits now and again appear. To repeat what it has said be- 
fore, The Oregonian calls it misguided effort, and it would 
like to add every emphasis in its power to the exclamation, 
^'Oh, reform it altogether!" Admitting that the effort is 
sincere and benevolent, it, nevertheless, is the product of a 
misdirected religious zeal and devotion, which, like other 
good things, may be turned, and in this case is turned, to 
various abuses and to no good. Oriental peoples cannot be 
*^ converted " to Christianity, for the Oriental mind and spirit 
are as God or nature made them, and cannot be made over 
again. But there may be developed a considerable varnish, 
film, or pellicle of hypocrisy, likely to deceive superficial 
observation for a time. 



{The Oregonian, June 30, 1909) 

Let all fathers and mothers keep their daughters, and all 
friends of humanity keep the yoimg women of the land, out 
of Chinese missions and slum work. The pretended seekers 
of Christianity from Cathay, and the general frequenters of 
the slums, don't want old or middle-a^sd men or women for 
teachers. They want good-looking young \idute women. It 
is easy to see on what side the degradation will be. Stop the 
miserable folly of trying to "do good" and to "promote the 
Christian religion," by such methods. No spiritual religion is 
for such as these. DonH sacrifice the young women by expos- 
ing them to the dangers. The "slmn mission" never builds 
up. It only pulls down the pure and inexperienced who at- 
tempt it. The Orientals are as God made them. Let them 
alone — except as we have to carry on our negotiation through 
commerce, or by gunpowder. That's a job for men, not for 
our girls and young women. 



MISGUIDED MISSIONARY EFFORT 

(The Oragomdn, June 22, 1909) 

Yestebday the Baptist Ministerial Conference of Portland 
was ruffled, apparently, in mind and temper by an editorial 
in The Oregonianj in which the effort to '^Christianize" the 
Chinese and other Oriental races was called ''misguided 
effort." The following resolution was adopted by the Con- 
ference: — 

The Baptist Ministers' Conference of Portland hereby expresses 
its emphatic disapproval of the editorial in this morning's Oregonian 
condemning in wholesale manner the efforts of the denominations 
which are engaged in giving the Gospel of Jesus Christ to heathen 
and pagan peoples. We regard the editorial as an insult to the intel- 
ligence of all Christian denominations and a sad reflection upon the 
intelligence of the writer. 

The compliments of The Oregonian to these brethren. 
We are all free with our opinions about the "intelligence" of 
each other. Hence, no offense. Some of the supporters of 
this resolution say they have devoted their lives to the ^' mis- 
sionaiy work " whose efficacy The Oregonian doubts. This, 
however, is not convincing; but though The Oregonian has not 
questioned the sincerity and zeal of the "missionaries to the 
heathen," it has not expected them to admit the futility and 
failure of their undertaking. That would not be human 
nature. 

No "missionary to the heathen" eva: did tell or ever could 
tell why he or she should leave better opportimity for good 
work at home, and better material among our own people to 
work on, yet go off among distant peoples of other races, who 
cannot understand them, are on a wholly different plane, hear 
with incredulity the mysteries and miracles unfolded to them 
and the tale of the fall and redemption of mankind, through 
an inconceivable system — a system about which even the 
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Christian world itself is in everlasting dispute. But then we 
may reflect that most human lives are wasted in one way or 
another, and this method may not be the most irrational. 
But it is not easy to conceive one more so. 



AN EAST-INDIAN VIEW OF THE AMERICAN 

MISSIONARY 

(The Ongoman, July 24, 1905) 

The question of foragn missioxis is one that agitates, more 
or less constantly, and now and again violentlyi the Western 
ecclesiastical world. Religious denominations vie with each 
other in raising money to keep missionaries in the field, and 
tell each other through their conventions and conferences and 
assemblies wonderful tales of what is being done to Christian- 
ize the "heathen " of Turkey, of India, of China and of Japan. 
Inspired by a zeal that lifts the spiritual vision above the 
heads of the squalid hosts and ignorant hordes that exist at 
close range, the ecclesiastical glance falls upon the disciples 
of Buddha, of Mohammed, of Confucius, and a burning desire 
to supplant the precepts of these ancient teachers by those of 
the Christ bliads the mind to the practical impossibility of 
the task. 

We are told that millions have been converted to Chris- 
tianity ia India. We know that millions of dollars have been 
spent there in what is known as the "missionary cause"; 
that Western commercialism has touched the border, so to 
speak, of the ancient civilization of the Empire of India, and 
that, in obedience to the law of change and of self-interest, 
large numbers of people have come to treat with religious 
dogmas that have been pressed upon their attention, witiiout 
accepting them as preferable to their own ancient creeds and 
centiuies-old beliefs. 

Baba Bharati, vice president for India at the Boston Peace 
Congress, in 1904, ia an article that lately appeared in PtMic 
Opinion^ has this to say in r^ard to the missionary effort in 
India: — 

They have based everything on budness prindples, these wonder- 
ful Americans, including religion. '' Christ is the Only Incarnation 
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of God/' proclaims the reli^on-trader. MUlions upon miUions of 
dollars are spent by these deluded Christians to send missionaries 
for saving the souls of Asiatics whom they call ''heathen/' not 
knowing the Christian missionaries are regarded by these Asiatics 
as the biggest jokes, being studiously kept unconscious of the fact 
that if Christian be that Christian does, then the average Hindu or 
Chinese or Japanese is a bom Christian.^ 

This iS; of course^ the opinion of one who reads by the 
Light of Asiay but it is the opinion, nevertheless, of a man 
learned in the lore of India's tmcotmted ages and in close 
touch with such progress as has come to the East through con- 
tact with Western civilization and Western ideas. Hear this 
pundit further: — 

From the study of the Vedas — the spirit of which is the spirit of 
Buddhism, Taoism and Shintoism — any earnest-minded West- 
erner, in search of the truth, will find that this whole creation is one 
whole throbbing life, and that all phases and details of this life are 
but parts of the whole; that all the principles which compose and 
all laws which regulate the functions of this whole life are present 
in every atomic part of it, whether they are manifest or not to the 
superficial vision of investigation; that man represents the most 
advanced stage in the evolution of the atom on the terrestrial sur- 
face, with possibiUties within him of still higher development 
either on the earth plane or planes higher than the earth — progress 
higher and higher till he reaches the stage of perfection which is 
called the Absolute, in which he is then merged. This central ideal 
of the East will teach the Westerner a much-needed lesson, that the 
Fatherhood of God — the basic, all-pervading principle of life — 
argues the brotherhood of not merely man, but of all the universe. 

The religion of the Easterner, which is, according to this 
same authority, the '' chief business of his life, the very breath 
of his being, whether he is conscious of it or not," enjoins cer- 
tain rules and formulas of daily conduct which he mtist go 
through and which he and his family and his society deem 
to be more important than eating and sleeping. This is the 
rock called ^'paganism," against which Western ecclesiasti- 
cism has been beating with its creeds for a century. Zeal has 
not been wanting in this effort; sincerity has attended its 
most important steps. It pleases those who have devoted 

> See Public Opinion, June 17, 1905, p. 024. 
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their lives to it to believe that they have engineered a great 
work, the results of which will be impressed upon the ages. 
They do not see the '^ joke" that this pundit of the East says 
the Asiatics see in the missionary and his effort. It is a real- 
ity to them, and in this view is entitled to respectful consider- 
ation. 



CHAPTER XL 
FHILOSOFHY OF LIFE AND DEATH 



THE CJONSEBVATION ANP CONTINUITY OF 

LIFE ENERGY 

(7%0^OnwanKm, August 29, 1900) 

In his quaint way, Oliver Wendell Holmes talks, in one of his 
'' Breakfast-Table'' monologues, of life and death and hiunan- 
ity, saying: — 

The earth is a great factory wheel which, at every revolution on 
its axis, receives fifty thousand raw souls and turns off nearly the 
same number, worked up more or less completely. There must be 
somewhere a population of two hundred thousand million, perhaps 
ten or a hundred times as many, earth-bom inteUigences. Li/e, as 
we call it, is nothing but the edge of the boundless ocean of exist- 
ence where it comes on soundings. In this view, I do not see any- 
thing so fit to talk about, or half so interesting, as that which 
relates to the innumerable majority of our fellow creatures, the 
dead-living, who are hundreds of thousands to one of the live-living, 
and with whom we all potentially belong, though we have got tangled 
for the present in some parcels of fibrine, albumen and phosphates, 
that keep us on the minority side of the house. ^ 

Holmes did this on purpose to make a vent for his sarcasm 
s^ainst theologues, represented at table by the divinity stu- 
dent who remonstrated with him for having expressed him- 
self ''a little too freely on a most important class of sub- 
jects.'' The Autocrat wished, therefore, to speak a hopeful 
word about the destiny of 'Hhe dear people whom we love 
best," nine-tenths of whom would fall under the ban of the 
dogmatists. This subject, with his ideas about heredity, 
gave the Autocrat most of his themes. 

With the one great subject, James Martineau, English 
Unitarian, contemporary of Holmes, author of many great 
books in the fields of ethics and of philosophical theology, 
also dealt, in a style as striking as Holmes's, though little 
resembling it. Martineau has been described as ''a powerful 

^ See The Profenor <U the BreahfaaL-Tahle, v, p. 107. 
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and eloquent champion of theism as against agnosticism and 
materialism.'' He was, perhaps, the greatest exponent of 
liberal theology during the nineteenth century, and the most 
eminent champion of the principle of hiunan free will. From 
the physiological aspect of deatli and interpretation of it, he 
argues the probability of a life to come in these words: — 

Let us follow the law of conservation of enei^ into the phe- 
nomena of death. In its physical aspect death presents simply a 
case of the transformation of energy, the organic compounds of 
03cygen, carbon and nitrogen losing their precarious equilibrium 
and resolving themselves into more stable inorganic combinations, 
themselves destined hereafter to be partially taken up into new 
living forms. In crossing the mortal line, the total energy which 
had manifested itself in the heat and whole ''work " of the body is 
not altered, though every organ is cold and every function at rest. 
Part of it has become potential, locked up in durable substances 
that may remain idle for ages; and part is busy in setting up new 
chemical arrangements on a vast scale. This latter is the exact 
equivalent of the muscular contractions which have ceased, of the 
combinations which have gone out, and of the nervous tension 
which has subsided; and, were it tested by a dynamometer, would 
give account of these alone. But we should miss in it any element 
answering to the thou^^ts, the affections, the volitions, which were 
the concomitants of these in the living man. They are unrepre- 
sented in the transformations. Consider the significance of this 
absence. If these mental activities are included in the category of 
'' energy," then, since they are not transformed, they still continue; 
for, were they extinct, the law of conservation would be broken. 
If they are not included, if the cyde of energy is perfect without 
them, then they lie outside the physical world and are foreign to its 
fates. To treat consciousness as at once a superfluous appendage, 
and yet a liable partner of the perishable organism, is pure self- 
contradiction. I conclude, therefore, that in the phenomena of 
death there is nothing to prejudge the question of life bqpond.^ 

From the phjrsiological, the argument was carried by Dr. 
Martineau to the metaphysical, and then to the moral point of 
view. The argument necessarily is subtle, but no writer has 
treated it with wider comprehension or with greater clearness. 
''Is the constitution of the human mind," he asks, ''what we 

^ AStudyrfBdigian,hookTyfdiittp,i,p.ZlS. MacmiDan and Company, 1888. 
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should expect^ if it were constructed for a lease of a single life 
like ours?''^ Question of overwhelming import! Is there a 
mind, or can thare be, of whatever degree of levity, to which 
sach, a question, so stated, will not give pause? 

^ AStydyqfBdigum^ book nr, chap, m, p. 347. 



IMMORTALITY, PERSONAL OR IMPERSONAL? 

(The Onifoman, October 20, 1899) 

A DISCUSSION of the immortality of the soul, or of conscious 
personal existence after death, for some weeks past has occu- 
pied a good deal of space in the columns of the New York 
Sun. This discussion has been interesting because of the 
ability, learning and good temper displayed on both sides. 
The agnostic disputants have successfully shown in their 
historic arguments that the Jews originally had no definite 
beUef in this doctrine of personal immortality; that both Jew 
and Christian absorbed this doctrine as they did that of end- 
less pxinishment from the pagan world; that neither Jewish 
nor Christian Scripture contains anywhere so clear a state- 
ment of the Christian's own doctrine of immortality as was 
set forth in pagan Uterature long before the time of Jesus. It 
is pointed out that the statement of Ecclesiastes, ''Then shall 
the dust return to earth as it was, and the spirit shall return 
unto God who gave it,'' is not a conclusive assurance of per- 
sonal immortality because it can be made to fit the Platonic 
or the Buddhist conception, or even the materialistic, just as 
well as the Christian or Socratic. But Ecclesiastes belong? 
to about 200 B.C., while the exposition of the Greek doctrine 
by Socrates in Plato's Phcedo antedates Ecclesiastes by about 
two hundred years. Here is an eictract from this Socratic 
scriptiu^, which is a full and clear statement, far nearer the 
orthodox Christian belief than the comparatively vague 
statement of the Jewish Scripture: — 

Those also who are remarkable for having led holy lives are re* 
leased from this earthly prison [the first state of the dead] and go 
to their pure home which is above and dwell in the purer earth [the 
second state]; and those who have duly purified themselves with 
philosophy [wisdom and righteousness] live henceforth altogether 
without the body in mansions fairer far than these which may not 
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be described, a&d oi which Hbe time would fail me to tell. . • • 
Wherefore, I say, let aman be of good cheer about has soul, who has 
cast away the pleasures and ornaments of the body as alien to him, 
and rather hurtful in their effects, and has followed after the pleas- 
ures of knowledge in this life; who has adorned the soul in her own 
proper jewels, which are temperance and jxistice and courage and 
nobility and tmih. In these arrayed she is ready to go on her jour- 
ney to the world below when her time comes. . • . 

Then, Cebes, beyond question the soul is immortal and imperish- 
able and our souls will truly exist in another world. . . . But then, 
O my friends, he said, if the soul is really immortal, what care^ 
should be taken of her, not only in respect of the portion of time, 
which is called life, but of eternity! And, the danger of ne^ecting 
her from this point of view does indeed appear to be awful. If 
death had only been the end of all, the wicked would have had a 
good bargain in dying, for they would have been happily quit not 
only of their body, but of their own evil, together with their souls. 
But now, as the soul plainly appears to be immortal, there is no 
release or salvation from evil except the attainment of the highest 
virtue and wisdom. ^ 

Plato's own belief was not that of Socrates, but practically 
the sam« as that of Buddha, B.C. 600, for he believed in an 
immortality in which personality is extinguished, but the es- 
sential elements of substance of the sotil are absorbed again in 
the Infinite; in other words, that, while man does not survive 
in his personality or individuality, ultimately he may or does 
survive in his elements or substance; that as his bodily ele- 
ments return to the world of matter, so the elements of his 
mind may return to the world of mind which is inherent in 
matter, and both together constitute the Infinite in which 
man becomes totally absorbed and loses his identity in God 
or the God-substance itself. This subtle, mystical, Platonic 
conception of immortality is the kind of immortality that the 
great modem evangelist of pessimism, Schopenhauer, is said to 
have believed in. Socrates and Plato stand for the greatest 
exponents of the doctrine of the soid and its immortality that 
ever lived. Socrates favored the popular "personal'' con- 
ception of immortality, such as prevailed among the ancient 

* Plato's Phado, Jowett's trandstion. These passages are near the end of 
the dialogue. 
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Greeks and RomanSy and is now professed by the Christian 
world, while Plato favored the '' impersonal '' conception as 
the more tenable which prevails in the Buddhist and Oriental 
world. 

The attempt to give the doctrine of personal, conscious 
immortality force, by pleading that it came to us as a divine 
revelation with the Christian Gospel, has no historic founda- 
tion. All the races round Judea in the time of Jesus were 
quite familiar with this doctrine, and believed in it much more 
firmly than did the Jews. Our Christian Scripture contains 
no such clear exposition of the doctrine as can be f o\md in 
Egyptian, Greek or Oriental scriptiure. One of the very great- 
est scientific thinkers of this century, Charles Darwin, replied 
to a letter asking him for his views on the subject of conscious 
personal immortality, in substance, that there was no dis- 
coverable warrant on rational or natural grounds for con- 
tending that the individuality or personality or essential 
qualities of the living man continue to exist after his death; 
nevertheless, Darwin added that, whether a man believed or 
disbelieved in conscious immortality, he was equally bound 
to do his duty, his fullest and highest duty, in this life. The 
great German thinker, Haeckel, who, thirty-three years ago, 
published the first of those works which won for him the 
name of the ''German Darwin," has just published in his 
sixty-sixth year what he declares to be his final effort. ^ In this 
final volume he says that for more than fifty years he has been 
a student of biology; that he has no faith in personal immor- 
tality, but holds that, if there is such a thing, intelligent, 
affectionate dogs will stand a better chance to attain it than 
many men. 

The skepticism of science respecting personal immortality 
argues that there is no instance known to tis of life, soul, force, 
power or mind existing apart from matter; that matter seems 
all powerful in and by itself; that the elements of matter are 
indestructible, but that compounds are destructible; that 
man is a compound of matter and forces inherent in matter, 
and that there does not seem to be any rational warrant in 

^ Published in English in 1901, The Riddle cfthe Unwene. 
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nature for man's immortality except in the Platonic sense. 
There is not a particle of evidence from science that person* 
ality continues after the death of the body, and if there is an 
immortality in which conscious personality or individuality 
does not continue, surely this is not the Socratic or Christian 
doctrine of immortality. We admit that personal extinction 
after due time is the law of nature with every other creature, 
and the greatest names of science find nothing in reason, 
nothing in the facts and conditions of nature, which warrant 
the contention that personal extinction is not the law of na- 
ture with man. 



''WHENCE AND WHITHER T" 

{The Onffonum, Jtdy 31, 1904) 

It is Haeckd's argument in his well-known book^ The Riddle 
of the Universe, that life exists potentially in matter. The 
myistery of the evolution is, of course, beyond our penetration, 
yet some of the phenomena of it are apparent. In this view 
of things, the soul of the activity of the universe may be 
denominated "the spirit of God" — the same that "moved 
upon the face of the waters." Consciousness is a deeper prob- 
lem still than that of life alone. It may exist in all forms of life, 
but our powers enable us to.detect it only in man and in those 
higher animals that have a centralized nervous system and 
organs of sense. But though innumerable phenomena in 
physics and biology have been observed and classified, yet 
the innermost character of natiure is just as little understood 
as it was by Kant and Goethe one hundred years ago, by 
Spinoza and Newton two hundred years ago, and Anaximan- 
der and Empedocles twenty-four hundred years ago. Hence 
the hope that man will ever get on toward a solution of these 
problems is small indeed. 

In any thought on this subject two things appear in strong 
contradiction, namely, the small limits of man's certam 
knowledge, and the boundlessness of his desire to know. Ac- 
cording to the temperament of different individuals, this 
contradiction leads some into cheerftil regions of hope and 
faith; others into discouragement and then into despair. 
John Stuart Mill was a subtle thinker, of a too serious turn of 
mind to find any kind of cheer in such inquiry. Human ex- 
istence, he lamented, is girt around with mystery; the narrow 
region of our experience is a small island in the midst of a 
boundless sea, which at once awes our feelings and stimulates 
our imagination by its vastness and obscurity. To add to the 
mjrstery, the domain of our earthly existence is not only an 
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island in infinite spacei but in infinite time. The past and the 
future are alike shrouded from us; we neither know the origin 
of anything that is, nor its final destination. 

Yet if we feel deeply interested in knowing that there are 
myriads of worlds at an immeasurable, and to our faculties 
an inconceivable distance from us in space; if we are eager to 
discover what little we can about these worlds, and when we 
cannot know what they are, never can satiate ourselves on 
speculating what they may be, is it not a matter of far deeper 
interest to us to learn, or even to conjecture, from whence 
came this nearer world which we inhabit; what cause or 
agency made it what it is, and on what powers depends its 
future — that of our own race with it? Who would not desire 
this more ardently than any other conceivable knowledge? 
It is a problem which a mind like that of Mill cannot es- 
cape or put aside. Yet the lighter vein in which Dr. Holmes 
treats it is better altogether, for the Autocrat comes just as 
near solving it as Mill does, and without any of Mill's griev- 
ous expense of spirit. 

This genial writer does not speculate on a hopeless prob- 
lem, or make himself unhappy over it. It was his view, as it 
is that of many more, that man's speculation on his origin 
and destiny will make little or no difference in the course of 
things or on results, even to himself, for it is a great scheme 
we are entangled in, but a small part of which we are. After 
all, no one has anything better to offer than the exhortation 
of the old Hebrew prophet: "He hath shewed thee, man, 
what is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee but to 
do justly, and to love mercy and to walk humbly with thy 
God?" 



THE HOPE OP KNOWING IS EVER YOUNG 

(The OreffOfiian^ September 2, 1883) 

None of these inquiries leads to certainties; and it seems to 
be intended by our Creator that they should not. Macaulay 
said that the first man knew as much upon this great subject 
as the last man could possibly know; that So<^ates had as 
much light upon it as the wisest man who has existed since 
his day or will ever exist; and the judgment in all probabiHty 
is right. Man can be fitted for the conditions of life here only 
by the veiling of these mysteries from him. Covld he pene- 
trate them he would not be fit for this world. Since, there- 
fore, we are able to penetrate into that unseen region with the 
imagination only, assisted by specious and inconclusive anal- 
ogies derived from human agency and design, imagination is 
free to fill up the vacancy in the imagery most congenial to 
itself — sublime and elevating if it be a lofty imagination, low 
and mean if it be a groveling one. Belief in a God and in a 
life after death becomes the canvas which every mind, accord- 
ing to its capacity, covers with such ideal pictures as it can 
invent or copy. In that other Ufe each one hopes to find the 
good which he has failed to find on earth, or the better which 
is suggested to him by the good which on earth he has par- 
tially seen and known. 

From this longing in the soul, all writers in all times have 
drawn their most powerful argument for existence in another 
life. There must be, they say, something to answer and sup- 
ply this persistent want of the human sotil. life, otherwise, 
is not only a profound disappointment, but a period of tmrest 
and even of torture; and Heaven has been kinder to the lower 
animals, which have none of these longings, than to man, who 
alone is able to look through nature up to nature's God. 

But though each generation, as it passes over the stage, 
must conclude that it cannot find out these great things, yet 
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the succeeding generation will take up the inquiry as eagerly 
as ever. Here again is proof of the wise economy of nature. 
A perpetual freshness is imparted to aggregate human life, 
and faith is kept forever young. Men dread death, but they 
do not die too soon. Indefinite prolongation of Ufe would lead 
to hiundrum and fruitless existence, and man's spiritual na- 
ture would die wholly out of him. This world and the condi- 
tions of human existence every person can at some time in his 
life criticize and think he could improve, but at last he comes 
to think differently; and so, as Lord Bacon wisely says, a little 
knowledge inclines a man to atheism, but a wider knowledge 
brings him back to religion.^ 

^ See Profidence and AdvancemerU cj Learning, book i, p. 06. Hurd and 
Houj^ton, Cambridge, 1870. 



DEATH AND AFTERWAEDS — PERSISTENCE 
OP FORCE, PHYSICAL AND MORAL 

{The Oreffanian, Januaiy 17, 1886) 

A BECXNT number of the FcrlmghtJy Bmew contained an 
article by Edwin Arnold \xpoa the ever-interesting question 
of the existence of man after death.^ Mr. Arnold admits his 
inability to give this question a full and satisfactory answer, 
and he therefore offers his views as mere suggestions of what 
may possibly be the truth. 

His theory, if such it may be called, has a charm for men 
who are troubled and in doubt upon this momentous subject. 
To them it is an opiate. It calls for no exertion and for no 
positive belief. It does not demand belief in its own truth, 
but those who accept it, as Arnold does, as a pleasant posA- 
bility, find their doubts growing quiet, and that lon^ng for 
immortality, which has been present in the human heart 
from the earliest days of history, is satisfied. He who allows 
himself to become subject to this influence feels himself drift- 
ing off into dreamland, and he little thinks that the vision of 
happiness he sees before him may be only such as those which 
come to men when, under the influence of some powerful 
drug, the mind sinks gradually but pleasantly into uncon- 
sciousness. 

The whole teaching of this philosophy is that the future 
life, if it exists at all, is but a higher development of the con- 
scious physical life which we have. It recognizes no dual 
existence of a physical and spiritual life in man, but, true to 
this position, it admits that the humblest v^etable organism 
has as much ri^^t to look for immortality as has man. Upon 
this point Arnold says: — 

In regard to the argument of equal rights of continuous existence 
for all things which hve, it must be admitted. If the bathybia — 

1 Artide entitled. ''Death— and Afterwards," August, 1885, pp. 218-27. 
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nay, even if the trees and the mosses — are not, as to that which 
makes them, individual, midying, man will never be. If life be not 
as inextinguishable in every egg of the herring, and in every bird 
and beast, as in the poet and the sage, it is inextinguishable in 
angels and archaxigels. 

If by this is meant meoreiy that the life of neither the moss 
nor the archangel is self-existent, then we cannot escape its 
force, nor refuse to recognize its truth. All life springs from 
that Infinite Power which Spencer calls ^'the eternal enei^ 
from which all things proceed/' But Arnold is not wasting 
his time for ihe purpose of stating a truth which is but little 
short of azionuktic. His philosophy involves more than this. 
He knows that the Uf e which is in all organic nature is the 
same in one organism as in another, for it is like the wind 
which sweeps over the ocean, filling the sails as well of the 
smallest craft as of the stateliest ship. But this organic life 
is the only one that he recognizes as existing in man. 

From tiiie existence of organic life in man he argues the 
possibility of a future existence. It is the same argument 
which Joseph Cook advances, reasoning from the develop- 
ment of the human organism from the germ. Whether ad- 
vanced by Cook or by Arnold, it is but a mere statement of a 
possibility. It is but asking why the Power, which has guided 
the force we call life in developing a htunan organism, cannot 
continue this work in the development of a succeeding, but 
grander organism in the world to come? The argument is 
the same, only Arnold admits the inevitable conclusion, which 
Cook, we believe, tries to avoid — that what in this respect 
can be said for man, cannot with any better reason be denied 
to the brutes, to the reptiles, or to the mosses which grow on 
the damp, dark walls of a dungeon. 

Force is eternally persistent, it is true, but it does not fol- 
low that that particular force, which we call physical, and 
which is manifested in organic Ufe, will be manifested in a 
conscious form after its manifestation here ceases in what we 
call death. The defect in Arnold's argument is, that while it 
is a search for something to satisfy man's longing for a future 
existence, it is a refusal to look for satisfaction in anything 
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but the sphere of organic life. It ignores the existence of a 
spiritual nature in man, distinguishing him from the brutes 
and making him something more than an animal. The sug* 
gestion that man has a spiritual, as well as an organic life, 
is received with scorn by materialistic philosophers. They 
class all such ideas as the product of superstition. But they 
forget that their own theories must ultimately rest upon 
the foundation of a belief in a Spiritual Power. Surely the 
^'eternal energy from which all things proceed" is spiritual, 
and to say that this Ultimate Power cannot put in operation 
in man's nature spiritual forces, living him a spiritual life 
independent of his organic life, is to limit the power of the 
Illimitable. 

But the question follows hard upon the heels of this state- 
ment, asking what more reason there is to believe in the con- 
scious continuance of this spiritual life than there is to believe 
the same thing of organic Ufe? To this, unaided human rea- 
son can give no positive answer. At best it can but offer con- 
jectures and pleasing suppositions, as Arnold does regarding 
the organic Ufe. But at this point we step into the realm of 
morals, where we see the great distinctions between man and 
the lower orders of animal life. Here we leam of man's moral 
responsibility, and of the doctrine of him who '' brought life 
and immortality to light." Here we leam for the first time the 
promise of the Ufe which is to come. Is there then no other 
assurance of immortaUty than this promise? Neither philos- 
ophy nor reUi^on has ever nor ever will be able to find any 
other. 



THE VAIN SEARCH FOR THE "HEREAFTER" 

(The Ore0onia$t, Januaiy 22, 1909) 

Those psychic researchers who hope to draw aside the veil 
which conceals the Infinite from the finite^ who desire to es- 
tablish communication between the Here and the Hereafter, 
and who believe that when this has been accomplished, 
dwellers upon this earth will gain the knowledge possessed by 
the inhabitants of the realm of spirits, may well ask themr 
selves the intensely practical though somewhat slangy ques- 
tion, "What's the use?" 

Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page prescribed, theur present state; 
From brutes what meu, from men what spuits know; 
Or who could suffer being here below? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 
Had he thy reason would he skip and play? 
Pleased to the last he crops the flow'ry food, 
And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood. 



CHAPTER XLI 
THE BEUQIOUS REVIVAL 



FLOW AND EBB OF RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 

(The Oregoman, March 25, 1905) 

Movements of the human mind m eccentric orbits^ or in 
cycles, have attracted attention ever since observation of 
the operations of the human mind began. Since the range 
of human experience is limited; there is continual recurrence, 
under conditions changing more or less, to movements of 
mind and feeling with which the student of history is famil- 
iar. Yet history cannot be said, truly, to repeat itself — 
though it does repeat itself, with differences. One state of 
feeling or emotion, and then another, is due for a return at 
intervals more or less irregular. It reminds one of the move- 
ments of comets in eccentric orbits, of which the elements 
are not calctilable. In only a few cases are their periods 
known. 

The tides of human feeling may not be calculable at all. 
They come and go. All we know is this, namely, that the 
human mind, as a great French writer expresses it, is inces- 
santly ttiming from one object of interest to another. For 
illustration, there are tides in the history of religious revivals; 
but nobody can calculate their times or periods. The flow 
and ebb are extremely erratic. Yet we have here, as in other 
matters of human interest, the ebb and flow* 

But it may be doubted whether a religious revival among 
a people can be deliberately "worked up." The effect or 
energy of such a tide of feeling or emotion comes from its 
spontaneity. The "evangelist," coming opporttmely, may 
"pursue the triumph and partake the gale"; but can he 
create the triumph or make the gale? 

It is a peculiarity of the human mind, as a great English 
writer observes, "that it cannot long at a stretch endure the 
active consciousness of its own operations." This it is that 
causes it to "turn incessantly from one object of interest to 
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another/' ior relief. '^ It seems possible/' says (me of the most 
modest and cautious of physiologists^ ''that certain cases of 
madness depend on a cause which can scarcely existi even 
in sligjit degree, without producing some mental disturb- 
ance, viz., liie too earnest direction of the mind inward 
upon itself — the concentration of the consciousness too 
intently on the subject before it." 

Religious revivals, when they become intense, always 
run into characteristic mental aberrations. These tides of 
emotion once were more common than they are in our day. 
They followed laws of life and mind not so generally preva- 
lent in these days of dose observation and growing sense of 
personal responsibility and of necessity of personal controL 
There have been what history has called "great revivals." 
They have been spontaneous movements. It may be doubted 
whether attempts to repeat them, by artificial and imitative 
methods, will have or can have the success which the pro- 
moters may expect. These problems of the spirit — call it 
human, or divine, or both — are exceeding!^ subtle, and 
are sure to disappear under the touch of analysis or calcula- 
tion. The genuine ''revival" is q>ontaneous. When it comes, 
in any direction, in any domain of feeling or life, it has real 
power. But can these great upheavals in the moral, religious 
or political world be reproduced by imitatars? At least it 
demands a doubt. 



REVIVAL PREACHING AND MIRACULOUS 
RELIGION PASSING OUT TOGETHER 

(Th0 New Northwed, July 16, 1875) 

It is apparent that the efifort made here for a ^'revival" 
has produced little impression in comparison with the en- 
ergy employed and the expectations indulged. The Oregon 
Churchman, in an article on the subject, declares that little 
influence has been wrought, except on the minds of children; 
and this efifect on young minds it deplores, on the groimd 
that the tendency of such a system is, in the long run, to 
bring Christianity into discredit. When children grow up 
and their minds reach some degree of maturity, they are 
pretty sure to see quite through the absurdities of these 
things, and the result often is that they discard all religious 
ideas, throwing away the good with the irrational and ab- 
surd. 

It is fit at a time like this to consider such a subject. There 
is a reason why revival preaching fails to answer the expec- 
tations formed of it. It is received in a totally different spirit 
from that in which it was met twenty years ago. The 
observer cannot fail to note this striking fact. The subject 
is not fcHrbidden ground; and it is, therefore, in every way 
proper to consider the causes and results of the change in 
the public mind. 

Christianity is infinitely strong in its morals, but ex- 
tremely weak in its theology. Its teachers make ecclesias- 
tical dogma the basis of their work. Christianity cannot 
afford to rest so much on Jewish mythology and pagan 
tradition. There is widespread and daily growing unbelief 
in the claims of Jewish and Christian theology to a special 
and supernatural revelation. Every leading point is chal- 
lenged. Belief in the Hebrew records of the fall of man, 
once so prevalent, is rapidly ceasing to exist. This carries 
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with it consequences which involve the whole claims of 
Christianity as a supernatural religion. 

In an article contributed two weeks ago,^ the remark was 
made: ''All pretensions to a special revelation set up in Ju- 
daic and Christian theology, science is thoroughly setting 
aside in the name of law." This remark is not too sweeping. 
It expresses no more than absolute fact, as all who are ac- 
quainted with the progress of thought and culture are com- 
pelled to admit, if they are candid with themselves. 

Nevertheless, the revivalist, or preacher of emotional 
religion, ignores this fact. He disr^ards hxunan cultxire and 
human experience. At one of the meetings the other day, 
several speakers insisted on the acceptance of the super- 
natural, as the mam element of Christianity, and as the 
principal evidence of it. Great stress was laid on the miracu- 
lous. One declared his belief that the Christian could, by 
prayer and faith, induce God to give us the light of the sun 
for twenty-four hours together; that is, God would or could, 
in answer to the prayer of believers, arrest the movement 
of the planet on its axis I Others expressed the fullest belief, 
in the most literal sense, in all the supernatural events re- 
corded in the canonical writings, not doubting the stoppage 
of the Sim at the command of Joshua, nor the metamorpho- 
sis of Lot's wife into a piUar of salt. They thought, further, 
that prayer, inspired by faith, would literally remove moim- 
tains, and pressed this theory of the miraculous power of 
faith and prayer as the strongest support of true religion. 

Now we are persuaded that it is a profound mistake to 
rest the truth of Christian morals on the miraculous; for 
whatever is miraculous and supernatural in all religions is 
destined surely to fall and perish. Men everywhere see 
proofs of the orderly and regular progress of nature, and 
are becoming convinced that nothing in nature ever took 
place except in conformity with established and imchanging 
laws. The events of the past are not now examined as for- 
merly by the dark gropings of ignorance, nor under the weird 
lights of myth-making credulity, but by the clearer lights 

^ The New Northweat, July 2, 1875. 
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afforded by general insight into the constitution, govern- 
ment and order of the universe. 

Religion, resting its claims wholly on the supernatural, is 
not able now to make converts among people of thought 
and culture. The revival meeting, therefore, fails. Man- 
kind challenges the assumption that there was an exclusive 
deposit of revealed doctrine among the Jews — a very incon- 
siderable and at that time comparatively imcultivated por- 
tion of the race — and that this deposit has descended by 
natural course to one of the forms of religion of the present 
day. It is too narrow a view of God's work, and too narrow 
a survey of man. We are not now stating opinions; we are 
simply accounting for the fact that revival preaching in 
these days fails to produce the results which are expected 
from it, and which once followed it. 

Up to the time when Christianity took its rise, the mind 
of the Eastern world had been for ages saturated with myth 
and fable. The laws of nature were not understood, and to 
almost everything there was ascribed a supernatural origin. 
The miraculous everywhere received credit. Men could not 
account for the origin or occurrence of things, and, in their 
efforts to satisfy their minds, the direct agency of the In- 
visible Power was constantly called in. No statement re- 
garding the miraculous could surpass belief, because no such 
thing as the orderly course and operation of nature imder 
fixed laws had been conceived. It was in this soil that many 
of the religious dogmas still insisted on had their origin. 
Their rootings were in the general culture and intellectual 
condition of those ages. Their history thus becomes part of 
the history of human culture — a portion of the record of 
the intellectual development of mankind. Every creed, 
every idea, has a growth. Nothing comes by chance, or 
without being generated from something else. It is as true 
in hxunan intellectual development as in the material and 
therefore more manifest operations of the physical world. 

We are on the eve of great changes. The time is approach- 
ing when Christianity will be driven from its miraculous 
and supernatural pretensions, and forced to rely wholly on 
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the excellence of its moral code; whereas, it now relies mainly 
on the authority of dogma. It will be driven to abandon its 
claim to an exclusive and supernatural revelation, and to 
accept what is becoming the general thought of the world, 
namely, that God's revelation is given, and only given, in 
the natural constitution, in the culture, and in the progress 
of mankind. And it will take a higher position, when recog- 
nized to be the most perfect development of human morality 
yet reached, than it can do as a challenged pretendant to 
exclusive divine honors. The supernatural dogmas have no 
virtues in themselves. The benefits Christianity has con- 
ferred on the world are solely attributable to its morality. 
Men see that theological bigotry extinguishes Christian 
virtues. Morality was the essence of the system of Jesus. 
Theology was an afterthought. It is to the followers of 
Jesus, and not to the master himself, that we owe the super- 
natural elements so characteristic of the age and people. 
With great rapidity the elaborate structxu^ of ecclesiastical 
Christianity, following stereotyped lines of hmnan super- 
stition, and deeply colored by surroimding and preceding 
philosophy, overloaded the simple morality taught by the 
Reformer. It must be owned, indeed, that Christian ethics 
were not in their details either new or original. The pre- 
cepts which distinguish the system may be found separately 
in early religions and ancient philosophies. But the teaching 
of Jesus carried morality to the hi^est point attained, or 
perhaps attainable, among men. His system might not be 
new, but it was in a higher sense the perfect development of 
natural morality — depending on two fundamental prin- 
ciples, namely, love of Crod and love of man. While all other 
S}n3tems had sought to pmif y the stream, this demanded the 
purification of the foxmtain. It placed the evil thought on« 
par with the evil action. 

Such morality, based upon the earnest and intelligent 
acceptance of natural or divine law, and perfect recognition 
of the brotherhood of man, is the highest conceivable by 
humanity. Such a system can well afford to abandon claims 
to a supernatural character which were raised for it in the 
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days of superstitious ignorance^ and it will yet do so. It 
must do so in order to get rid of its weakness, to make itself 
strong, and to put itself in harmony with other parts of man's 
progressive culture and growth. Zealous ecclesiastics may 
call this infidelity. It makes little difference what name is 
given it, the outline here presented is based on ideas that 
pervade the public mind through and through. Hence the 
preaching of revivals in the old way does not prosper, and 
never will more, as formerly. 



THE RELIGIOUS REVIVAL PASSING WITH 
THE RELIGION OF FEAR 

(7*^ Onffonian, June 21, 1896) 

It has been significantly noted that the old-fashioned reli- 
gious revival has passed away, even in the West. It disap- 
peared from the East a long time ago. With the decline of 
the influential activity of a religion of fear and punishment, 
methods of religious work or demonstration have greatly 
changed. The clergy formerly hurled the thimderbolts of 
divine vengeance at incorrigible sinners, with a power th^rt 
everybody felt; but to-day such teaching woidd be of no 
avail, and even would rebound against those who presented 
it. It was formerly a powerful incentive to virtue to teach 
that a man would be eternally doomed for a condition of 
things from which he could not escape. That method has 
passed away with the old doctrine of punishment, and the 
modified Calvinism of to-day does not depend upon it for 
its power. Since the dogma of eternal punishment was en- 
forced, a generation has grown up that knows nothing of its 
horrors, and the pulpit would not now be honored that should 
set forth the old teaching. 

We are in a new dispensation to-day, where the Univer- 
salist, the Unitarian, the Congregationalist, the Methodist, 
the Baptist, the Protestant Episcopal Churchman and the 
Roman Catholic, when they do not insist upon their differ- 
ences of creed — which they seldom directly do — all present 
very nearly the same moral teaching, enforced by the same 
sanctions. The positive truths of Christianity are taught 
with great force, and the old doctrines of on and repentance 
are less dwelt upon. But truth and duty are msisted on with 
greater vigor than ever, and the whole tendency of effort 
has been to uplift character and give it higher sanction. 
The preaching of to-day is more largely ethical and ref orma- 
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tory than punitive and condemnatory; the more spiritual 
minds are attempting a constructive position between a 
religion of hope and a religion of fear. The tendency is that 
of an effort — perhaps an imconscious one to many who are 
making it — to put moral and religious duty on higher 
grounds than formerly. 

In the minds of those who demand a religion of austerity 
and f ear^ there is concern lest the movement away from the 
old method and feeling may go too far. But we do not find 
that the attendance upon religious duties has decreased, that 
morals are growing more lax, that works of charity are neg- 
lected, or that hxmian influences in general obtain less recog- 
nition. All churches have broadened their work; there is a 
hopeful feeling that we are steadily getting nearer and 
nearer to better expressions of religious truth, and that the 
time is near when evolution, ethics, the new criticism and 
the scientific method will find expression in a working sys- 
tem, which, while not throwing aside as xiseless the com- 
pulsions of the old theology, will use them in a broader and 
more consistent order than has yet prevailed. No one man 
is likely to formulate such a system, but in a thousand chan- 
nels thoughtful and practicsd minds are at work upon it. 
The religioxis change through which our age is passing is 
apparent, and still more real than apparent; and the work- 
ing together of so many minds upon the same problem, and 
from so many different points of view, is one of the most 
significant facts of our time. 



CHAPTER XLII 
YABIED ESSAYS 



''THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE" 

(The Oreffoniany September 26, 1009) 

By many this term is used inadvisedly^ as it seems to The 
Oregonian, because it may imply a thought that a time is 
to come when religion may find fixed and absolute definitions, 
reach its finality or ultimates, and be no longer changeful or 
progressive. But there can be no fixed religion of the future, 
any more than there has been in the past. The religious 
principle in man is evolutionary, and in its development 
never will reach a limit. The principle of religion lies in 
man's consciousness of the Infinite. Its expression, there- 
fore, can find no finality. 

But the term is used by men of recognized position in 
the world of religious and philosophic thought. Ex-Presi- 
dent Eliot, ^ in so using it, certainly does not intend it to 
imply that religion ever is to become really definable, abso- 
lute in its terms, fixed in certainties and ultimates. If so, 
it would resemble mathematical science, and cease to kindle 
human emotions. '^The Future of Religion'' would be a 
better term than "The Religion of the Future." 

Dr. Eliot's address on "The Religion of the Future," de- 
livered last Smnmer before students of the Summer School 
of Theology, appears in full in the October number of the 
Harvard Theological Review. The address is so long that we 
cannot print it in full; so compact that quotations from it 
would give little idea of its range, or of the mass of materials 
woven into it, or of the force or appositeness of the general 
thought. He thinks the religion of the future will not be 
based on authority, either spiritual or temporal — which is 
conceivable, indeed, but certainly a great way in the future; 
and where spiritual authority may fail, custom, usage, social 
pressure, habit or conformity will be substitutional forces of 

^ Charles W. Eliot, Ez-Fteeideat of Harvard Uniyermty. 
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great weight. In the religion of the future Dr. Eliot is sure 
there will be no personifications of the primitive forces of 
nature, and no expectation of intervention, through them, of 
kindly or benevolent deities; no worship, expressed or im- 
plied, of dead ancestors, teachers or rulers; no more tribal, 
racial or tutelary gods. Moreover, in the religious life of the 
future, the primary object will not be the personal welfare 
or safety of the individual in this world or any other. These 
negatives imply criticism of religion, past and present; they 
approach the terms of satire upon the religiotis formulas, 
usages and beliefs of our own day. 

Further, the religion of the future will not be propitia- 
tory, sacrificial or expiatory. In primitive society, fear of 
the supernal powers, as represented in the awful forces of 
nature, was the root of religion. These dreadful powers 
were to be propitiated or appeased. In most or all forms of 
modem religion, there are survivals of these ideas. Again, 
the religion of the futiu'e will not perpetuate the Hebrew 
anthropomorphic representations of God, which were car- 
ried in large measure into institutional Christianity; and 
pagan survivals, many of which are still foimd in all the re- 
ligions of the Christian world, will be eliminated. This is a 
stupendous programme, suggesting for its completion — in 
view of man's past history — length of time inconceivable. 
Most people wish certainties in religion, and the mass of 
believers think they have them in the forms to which they 
are accustomed. 

Coming to affirmatives. Dr. Eliot thinks the God of the 
religion of the future will be a composite of ''the Jewish 
Jehovah, the Christian Universal Father, the modem physi- 
cist's Omnipresent and Exhaustless Energy, and the biologi- 
cal conception of Vital Force.'' This God is immanent in 
nature; and the conception rejects, absolutdy, the thought 
or idea that man is an alien in the world, or that God is 
alienated from the world. Nothing will be regarded as ''su- 
pernatural" or "miraculous"; but mystery or wonder will 
not cease, since it is not probable that the range of natural 
law will ever be accurately determined. 
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This is a theistic rationalism. It is by no means new to 
the world* It has been prominent in the philosophical lit^ 
eratures of Europe during two centuries or more^ and its 
roots reach back into the speculative philosophy of Plato, 
and beyond him. But it gets no hold on the general mass, 
because of its lack of dogma and sjnnbolism. It may be true 
that pure reli^on, like pure geometry, needs no.sjnnbols nor 
figures; but it seems that not much progress can be made in 
either, by the general mass, without them. Symbols and 
creeds stand for positive objects or suggestions of faith; and 
the stron^old of religion always is faith, not demonstrable 
knowledge reached through close observation and process of 
reason. 

For most, it will not sufiSce to say that the rational man 
can have for his belief or his faith a broad conception of the 
universe, a reverence of the vast and infinite capacity of vir- 
tue and self-development possessed by human life; a sense 
of the regular and endless order of nature of which he is a 
part. The human imagination is yet too feeble, and for the 
mass it probably always will be. Men and women, and 
women, more than men, refuse to be left standing, as it seems 
to them, in the air, on abstract conceptions, which, however 
true, are nothing to them. Besides, human nature must, in 
the main, be moved by its indefinable hopes and controlled 
by its persistent fears. The religion of the present must 
take care of these facts, which are among its strongest supr 
ports and foundations. The religion of the futxu^ may rise 
to a stage where it will disregard them; but there seems little 
reason to believe that this will occur within any length of 
time much short of infinity itself. A lesson which history 
teaches is that when nations and races break with their 
religious faith, their rettim to it — though the faith may be 
changed more or less — is incalctdably sure. 



CONSCIENCE AS AN ORACLE 

(The Ongmdan, April 15, 1010) 

''Man's conscience is the oracle of God/' exclaims Byron 
in one of his impassioned moods. He was in impassioned 
mood whenever he said anything worth quotation or re- 
membrance. 

The statement, however, requires qualification. Man's 
conscience must not be interpreted on any limited scale. 
The individual or local conscience may not be the oracle of 
God ; probably is not. But the conscience of the race, in the 
long run, is. Certainly there is no sure revelation of God 
but through the conscience of man. So-called revelation, 
through the operations of nature, under fixed and inviolable 
physical laws, tends to elimination of diviifity, and to sug- 
gestion and confirmation of atheism. These laws, in sJl 
their operations, are rigorotis and invariable. The human 
mind is, however, a force of a different kind. It has some 
power of choice. Man can say yea or nay. 

The individual may be greatly in error; usually is. His 
conscience, therefore, is not a sure guide. Still less is it an 
''oracle." Here is an error that must be rejected. Just as 
philology was retarded for centuries by the dogma that 
Hebrew was the parent of all human languages, so ethical 
science now is hampered by the assumption that its subject- 
matter can be f oimd in the moral consciousness of the indi- 
vidual alone. For that moral consciousness is but the reflex 
of particular social conditions, and like them has a history 
that needs to be traced. Nor has it, at any stage of its de- 
velopment, exactly the same status as another moral con- 
sciousness, imder other skies, at other latitudes, in different 
environments, and within different civilizations. Moral 
phenomena vary as dialects vary, as social conditions vary. 
Polygamy once was deemed moral, and among some races of 
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peoples iB so deemed to this day. Slavery was deemed moral, 
in our own country, down to our own time. 

Man's conscience, after any one of the problems of life 
and mind and soul and spirit and morals has been fought 
out and brought to a landing-place, where all accept it as 
final truth, may be called the oracle of God. Not till then. 
The conscience of the individtial alone, or of any particular 
community, at any given tune in history, is a most unsure 
criterion, as a moral or ethical guide, since the tendency of 
the individual or of the partictdar community is always to 
adjust its conscience to its interests, real or supposed. Only 
the influence of a wider world can break it down; and this 
influence often can be supported only through war and en- 
forced with arms. This, indeed, is human history, from the 
beginning till now. 

Undoubtedly, in righting wrong, great wrong — possibly 
greater — oft^i is done; but truth and right are results, in 
the long run, of this jar of opinions. A true moral con- 
science, or consciousness, is arrived at in no other way.^ 

^ This was Mr. Scott's la8t article on a roligioussubjeet. He died August 7, 
1910, leas than four months later. 



PRIMITIVE AND ADVANCED IDEAS OF DEITY 

{The OrtgonUm^ Septembtt 14, 1M6) 

It is a bad habit some have of m^dling with strife be- 
longing not to them. The Yamhill Reporter feels that it 
must ''get into the fray" over a certain Sunday-school les- 
son, which was criticized by The Oreganian for its miscon* 
ceptions of David and of the God of Israel; and under the 
headline, ''Vicious Slander by The Oreganian,'* it proceeds to 
say: — 

The editor of The Oreganian does not indorse the beliefs of any 
of the well-known church organisationSi but has a particular and 
peculiar doctrine of his own — held, however, by a few others — 
and proceeds to spout some of it for the benefit of his readers on last 
Friday's issue under the title, " David and the Temple/' In the 
article mentioned The Oreganian writer ridicules the poation taken 
" in the published notes to the Sunday-school lesson" by a certain 
author. . . . The reprehensible part of the article in the aforesaid 
paper is its using the assault on the writer of the notes as an excuse 
for a more subtle, slurring and contemptible attack upon Jehovah of 
the Scriptures. Its statement that Jehovah was himself a "man of 
war," and its inference that he rather delighted in it is not accord- 
ing to facts, and his character will be so construed only by the one 
who reads superficially or who wUf ully misrepresents the facts. 

The News Reporter seldom takes up a question of this kind, but it 
becomes disgusted when a medium with the wide influence of The 
Oreganian uses that influence to propagate such doctrines among 
the weak-minded, and to insult the good judgment of the great 
number of the strong-minded people — doctrines, too, which are 
not according to nature. Scripture or common sense. 

It is truly to be regretted that The Oreganian will so often mix 
truly rotten editorials along with excellent ones. 

The Oreganian humbly apologizes both to the "weak- 
minded'^ and to the "strong-minded," and to the able her- 
meneutist of Yamhill, who seems to have assumed the 
guardianship of both. It certainly is an original remark 
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that " The Oregonian has made a contemptible attack on 
the Jehovah of the Scriptures." It reminds one of Sydney 
Smith's witticism about the man who spoke disrespectfully 
of the equator. 

All open-minded students of the Hebrew Scriptures know 
that Israel's conceptions of Jehovah, or Yahweh, underwent 
great changes, diuing the long period of more than one thou- 
sand years, covered by the Old Testament writings. The 
earlier conceptions of Deity, as therein shown, were puerile, 
crude, anthropomorphic. Jehovah was first conceived as a 
family god; then as a tribal god, bloody and cruel. It was 
much later, in their theodicy, that He was conceived as the 
God of the human race, in whose hands rests the moral gov- 
ernment of the world. In the development of these concep- 
tions, during the long ages of the history of Israel, appeared 
those characteristics, mention of some of which is called by 
our Yamhill critic a "vicious slander by The Oregonian.^* 
Have we a right to read with understanding? Then how 
are we to escape observation, in the text, of those conceptions 
of Deity which would require us to believe that God so blun- 
dered in the creation of man as to repent and find it neces- 
sary to destroy His own work; that He selected one favored 
people from the rest of His children, and was indifferent or 
cruel toward all others; that He sanctioned fraud, com- 
manded cruelty and contended — for a while in vain — with 
the magic of other gods; that He wrestled bodily with one 
patriarch and ate cakes and veal with another; that He par- 
ticipated in human passions, ordered robbery and plunder, 
commanded His people to slay their enemies, except the 
women, whom they were to keep {or themselves — and 
much more? 

Of course, the fact is that among any primitive people, 
any people in the early stages of their development, the idea 
or conception of Deity is but a reflex of their own stage of 
growth. With lapse of time, these conceptions became 
higher and purer with Israel. Jewish scholars know how to 
interpret their own history; but the writers of some of our 
Christian Sunday-school lessons, and their apologists, either 
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have no knowledge of the principleB of literary and histori- 
cal interpretation, or studiously obscure what knowledge 
they have. 

The ancestors of all of us once were savages, and their 
conceptions of Deity necessarily conformed to that condi* 
tion. 

The idea of God — of a God — appears in lowest fetish wor- 
ship and in all songs and incantations and threnodies, such 
as we used to hear among our Indians of the Northwest in 
early times. It appears in the frescoes of Michelangelo in 
the Sistine Chapel at the Vatican, and in his works in marble 
at Florence. It appears in all the great men of all ages — 
in poetry, in painting, in sculpture and in architecture — who 
have attempted to portray or to represent their idea of the 
Infinite. All the crude representations of it were seen by oicr 
pioneers in the Qr^on country, in the early time. The songs, 
the dances, the incantations, the rhjrthmic movement and 
choriambic dance and flow of words, corresponding with 
the chorus of the Greek tragedy — of which our pioneers, 
however, knew nothing, but which, when one studies the 
matter, show the same animating principle or inspiration 
— all attest the same religious principle, uoiversal in man. 
They who quarrel over the infinite manifestations of it and 
mistake the husk for the fruit are among our least wise. No 
mere formtila of religion is good for anything. ''The king- 
dom of God is within you.'' 



RELIGIOUS CONCEPTS OF OLD EGYPTIANS 

(The OreffOfUan, November 28, 1909) 

Statiub, Roman poet of the first century of our era, put in 
a few words a thought that must have occnirred to multi- 
tudes before him, and has been used ever since, namely: 
"Fear first created gods in the world." ^ All studies of primi- 
tive man confirm this. Nor by the term "primitive man" 
is ancient man, or man of the ancient time, solely meant. 
Primitive man still exists, even in the modem world, and 
among cultivated peoples in highest civilizations. Our fears, 
in many instances and in many ways, still create our gods. 
The mummy of Rameses, one of the kings of ancient 
Egypt, has just been brought to Boston. Which of the 
kings of that name is not certainly known, for they were very 
numerous. But none of them was among the early kings 
of Egypt. The chronology, perhaps, never can be settled. 
Petrie seems assured of dates as old as 6000 b.c; and 
Breasted aflirms records of the forty-third century B.C. 
Behind these, of course, there must lie human life of im- 
mense length; for even then there was a development of 
civilization that had required ages to bring it into the state 
it then was; as certainly as an immense ctilture lies behind 
and forms the basis of such productions as the poems of 
Homer; which, however, are modem, compared with the 
annals of ancient Egypt. The earliest Egyptian calendar 
has now been very fully worked out by scholars. Already, 
in the forty-third century B.C., the astronomical observers 
of Egypt had discovered the year of three hundred and sixty- 
five dajrs; and they introduced a calendar year of this length 
beginning on the day when Sirius rose at sunrise, as deter- 
mined in the latitude of the southem delta of the Nile, in 
4241 B.C. It is said to be the earliest sure date in the his- 
tory of human knowledge. The calendar, thus established, 

1 "Prtmu* in ofhe deatfecU tmor." ThAaii, book m, 661. 
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already in use at that remote age, is the one introduced in 
Rome by Julius Cssar, and by ihe Romans it was be- 
queathed to us — with irregular alterations that did not 
improve it. 

In common with all other early peoples, the ancient Egyp- 
tian saw his surroundings. This is the key to the history 
of ancient man — and of primitive man, still surviving in 
modem times. All students of early records know that there 
is no force in the life of ancient man whose influence so per- 
vades all his activities as does that of the religious faculty. 
'^Its fancies explain for him'' (sajrs Breasted, in his History 
of Egypt) '' the world about him; its fears are his hourly mas- 
ter; its hopes his constant mentor; its feasts are his calen- 
dar, and its outward usages are, to a large extent, the edu- 
cation and the motive toward the gradual evolution of art, 
literature, and science." ^ The gods were man's own con- 
ceptions; his fears created them, and his desire to propitiate 
them, by homage, to give them satisfaction by ceremonial 
devotion, was the leading purpose and spirit of his existence. 
The insistent belief of all men, in a life beyond this mortal 
life, pervaded the mind of Egypt more deeply, perhaps, than 
that of any other nation of antiquity. Even Israel lacked it, 
to the extent that it prevailed in Egypt. Indeed, in the Old 
Testament of the Hebrew race tiiere are but faint traces of a 
belief in immortality — if, indeed, such traces are sure at all. 

But in Egypt it was a controlling motive of life and lay 
at the base of the religion and the culture of the people. It 
brought with it a series of mortuary usages, that form the 
largest part of the survivals of that ancient time, recovered 
to the modem world. But the man of Egypt never was able 
to detach his conception of the future life entirely from the 
earthly body. That is, he cotild conceive no sxirvival of the 
dead without it. Hence, his prodigious efforts to preserve 
the body for return of the soul or spirit, after lapse of time, 
which, it was supposed, might be three or four thousand 
years. Hence the extraordinary care taken in embalming 
the dead, and the stupendous stmctures raised as tombs 

1 See chap, nr, Breasted's History of EgypL 
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and monuments by those who cotild command resources, 
either in forced labor or effective forms of wealth. In these 
colossal tombs, the bodies were to await the return of the 
earthly guest. Royalty built its pyramids or hollowed out 
splendid tombs in the immovable rocks and cliffs; while the 
richer classes constructed less pretentious though splendid 
abodes, and the poorer contented or comforted themselves 
with modest structures of rough stones, or even of wood and 
turf — last tributes to hope and piety. The entombment 
.was conducted with most elaborate ceremonies, especially 
in cases of royalty and nobility; and often enormous treas- 
ures were deposited in the tombs, there to remain till plirn- 
dered in future ages. Rediscovery of the forgotten tombs, 
to be ransacked for plunder, has been an ''industry '' in mod- 
em Egypt, during many centxiries. Very much that has been 
recovered of the history and art of ancient Egypt owes its 
preservation to these tombs and crypts, for concealment and 
preservation of the bodies of the dead. 

Lucky discoverers of tombs have derived great profits 
from their enterprise. Exposure for sale of omam^its and 
other articles of value has led to inquiry whence they came. 
Naturally, the finders wotild conceal the source of their 
treasures as long as they could; but during the last fifty 
years the insistence and perseverance of scientists, backed 
by money and power, have penetrated many of these re- 
cesses and brought thdr contents to light. Inscriptions on 
the walls of the tombs, paintings, hieroglyphs, have revealed 
interesting facts in numbers sufficiently great to form a 
basis for the history of this seat of the world's most ancient 
civilization. The mummies of the kings, awaiting the re- 
turn of the soul to the body, are in the museums of the 
modem world. The Rameses line is comparatively modem 
(1200-1400 B.C.)* Rameses II, the greatest of these kings, 
was long supposed to be the Sesostris of the Greeks; but this 
was error. His mummy, discovered in 1881, is now in the 
museiun at Cairo. Doubtless the Egyptologists will soon 
tell us which Rameses it is (or was) whose sarcophagus and 
mummy are now to be landed at Boston. 



THE MORAL LAW OF NATURE 

{The Ongcman, July 22, 1894) 

The moral law of nature is simply the physical law of sur- 
vival of the fittest. There are no distinctions in nature's 
code, of moral and physical, spiritual and material. These 
are mere human refinements. Nature's laws are tmiform 
and inflexible for the whole universe. The law that makes 
for right conduct is the same law that tends to highest devel- 
opment of lif e, because nature's penalty for evil conduct is 
simply death. Nature does not admonish, does not exhort, 
does not shield from temptation, does not try to reform, 
does not coddle and sustain and excuse and encourage; but 
kills, crushes, eliminates. 

This seems harsh to those who consider the individual 
only, but nature cares nothing for the individual; all its 
concern is for the race. Through all the round of life up to 
the point where man interferes and mo<fifies its laws, it 
crushes weak and imperfect individuals relentlessly, lest 
they perpetuate their imperfections and diminish the aver- 
age vigor of the race. In the cruel struggle for existence, 
only the strongest survive and transmit their qualities to 
descendants constantly growing stronger. 

The same law operates upon man where it is not obstructed 
and modified by the interposition of humane sentiments, 
where sympathy, unknown in the lower world, does not 
shield the weak, with the aid and support of the strong, from 
the crushing force of the struggle for existence. This new 
agency of sympathy has been the greatest force in elevating 
the plane of life in the universe. All the human sentiments 
and xmselfish impulses that spring out of it advance the 
evolution of life by producing a constantly higher type of 
man; but they lower the average vigor of the race by keep- 
ing alive feeble individuals nature's unmodified law would 
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destroy, and permitting them to perpetuate tiieir feebleness 
in offspring. 

This universal law of nature acts upon man as a moral 
law, because moral delinquency produces either physical 
weakness or social incapacity, either of which nature, un- 
impeded, would punish with death. Excesses of appetite 
breed disease, and mdolence cannot maintain itself in a world 
of work, without aid of human sympathy. Nature's law is 
that the dnmkard and glutton shall die of deliriiun and in- 
digestion, that the libertine shall rot and that he who will 
not work shall starve. This law may be completely effective 
in one generation, but it does its work in two or three by 
progressive decline of vitality and loss of reproductive power 
in those who defy it. If it were left to operate imimpeded, 
it would weed transgressors out of the human race as cer- 
tainly as it weeds imperfect plants or feeble animals out of 
the rest of the animate universe. Human sympathy is con- 
stantly fighting against this law with admonition and cure, 
with temperance societies and hospitals, with almshouses 
and all manner of homes, in which they whom nature wotild 
kill because they cannot or will not work are kept alive by 
the work of others. All these are the fruit of a higher civiliza- 
tion and they all help to lift the hiunan race to a nobler plane 
and to improve and adorn individuals with finer sentiments 
and purer purposes; but they must reduce the average vigor 
of the race and bring it nearer to final extinction. 

The moral law of nature operates as inexorably in the 
social and economic world as in the physical — more so, 
indeed, because not even human sympathy can impede or 
modify it here. Nations and conmiunities, which violate 
natural laws of money and business, suffer for it as cer- 
tainly as the dnmkard, the glutton, the lecher, and no 
human device of sympathetic surgery can save them. Na- 
ture does not preach or warn. Its laws are not written, ex- 
cept in human experience. It simply punishes society for 
defiance of economic, as individuals for violation of physi- 
cal laws. There is no evading the penalty. The only safety 
is to conform. 



"BY A DIVINE THRUSTING ON" — A 
DISCUSSION OF FREE WILL 

(The OngonUMf May 10, 1908) 

The phrase is Shakespeare's. It means simply that there is 
a divinity within us, which moves us to action, but which, 
under free will, it is our privilege and duty to direct for our- 
selves, this way or that. 

The doctrine of free will is the hardest of all metaphysical 
problems; yet hard and difficult only in proportion to the 
firmness or weakness of the individual mind that tries to 
deal with it. Still, it may be said that this begs the question. 
For if the mind is weak, then free will is out of the question. 
It was the woman that misled the man. Whiskey was re- 
sponsible for his fall. 

Such pleas are entered every day. But they are very 
contemptible. Most of those who plead ^'weaJmess'' for 
their f atilts and crimes are themselves responsible for that 
weaJmess. And all must be held responsible. Man is noth- 
ing at all, if not superior to all ''the mortal instruments" that 
he would blame for his lapses or his downfall. 

It is a false philosophy to assume that there can no more 
be free will in human conduct than chance in physical affairs, 
and that by predetermined necessity there is a fixed quan- 
tity of crime in every society, which the struggles of the in- 
dividual will not be able to change. Example and habit do, 
indeed, go far; yet there always is, in reserve, some quan- 
tity of choice. Else every principle of virtue would soon 
disappear from the world. 

There is no basis for human law except in the moral order. 
This moral order must be assumed. It is suggested by nature 
and confirmed by reason and experience. Thus, the lesson 
of bad actions, even more than that of good, confirms and 
supports the moral law. 
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Human sympathy makes allowance for apparent neces- 
sity^ which seems to drive on toward evil. But hmnan 
laws cannot. Opiiun and alcohol cannot be treated as moral 
agents, nor held to accountabihty. But man can be so treated 
and so held to account; and he must be. 

Yet man continually fails to realize his ideal. Neverthe- 
less, everywhere, in our conscience, in our physical nature, 
in the sentiments of associated men, there are indelible 
marks and proofs of a morally constituted world, moving 
toward righteous ends. Still, it is true that nowhere within 
us or out of us do we find the fulfillment of this idea, but 
only, as Martineau says, ''the incipient and often baffled 
tentatives for realizing it by partial approximation.'' We 
are here in the very center of the doctrine of determinism 
and free will, which, in one form or another, through all 
ages, has fascinated the hiunan mind. It has been espe- 
cially the problem of Christian theology; and Martineau has 
truly said that ''in Western Christendom it is the Catholic 
Church alone, especially in its Dominican and Jesuit schools, 
that has saved any abihty in man to obey the will of God ; 
while the Augustinian theology, whether sheltered in Port 
Royal, or breaking forth into branches of the Reforma- 
tion, has merged all human power in divine grace and fore- 
ordination.'' ^ Hence the celebrated Provincial Letters of 
Pascal, with all their acuteness and brilliancy, and not- 
withstanding their general service in clearing up theo- 
logical subtleties, were written on the wrong side of the 
question: 

1 See A Study cf Religian, book n, ohap. n. 



WHAT BIBLE IN PUBLIC SCHCX)LS? 

(The Oregonian, July 25, 1889) 

The Idaho Constitutional Convention on July 23 discussed 
the section of the educational article forbidding the use of 
sectarian books. We are glad to note that the convention 
refused a passage to the following amendment : — 

Provided, that nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
forbid the reading of the Bible in the pubUc schools, nor to enjoin 
its use. 

There was a good deal of demagogue talk in favor of this 
amendment. To acknowledge the influence of the moral 
teachings of the Bible is one thing, while to make its read- 
ing part of the religious exercises in the public schools is 
quite another thing. If the Bible is to be read, what Bible? 
— the Protestant version, or the Catholic, or both? — the 
Old Testament, which the Jew accepts, or the New Testa- 
ment, which he rejects? Would Idaho teach its children 
hostility to Mormonism by reading the Old Testament, 
redolent of polygamy and concubinage, or the monogamic 
teachings of the New Testament? How could any State 
expect logically to refuse to support the Roman Catholic 
parochial schools if it includes among the religious exercises 
of the common schools the reading of the Bible that to the 
Catholic is not simply the '^ foundation of all morality and 
truth," but is a sectarian book? 

(The Oreffoman, Fdbruary 17, 1887) 

The discussion as to the Bible in the schools promises to 
be unfruitfid. If the Bible is to be read and expounded in 
the schools, is this work to be done on rational and literary 
principles, or on ecclesiastical and dogmatic principles? If 
on rational and Uterary principles, there will be the objec- 
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tion that the book is not treated as the divine word; if on 
ecclesiastical and dogmatic principles, there will be the ob* 
jection on the part of large numbers that the method is un* 
scientific and false; and on the part of other large niunbers 
thaty though it is right to read and expound the Bible on 
ecclesiastical and dogmatic principles — if the right eccle- 
siastical and dogmatic principles be chosen — yet in fact 
the exposition that their children hear, or are likely to hear, 
is, or will be all wrong. Between these variant opinions 
there is no common ground of harmony. Men are not yet 
agreed as to what the Bible is, and probably will not be 
agreed for ages yet to come. 

During long centmies the controversy has been a dispute 
mainly between differing dogmatic interpretations. The 
Bible has been held to be the peculiar Word, emanating from 
God and stamped peculiarly with divine authority. The 
question, then, was one of interpretation. What does the 
Bible contain, and what may be proved by it? The Roman 
Catholic Church professes to give authoritative interpre- 
tation. Protestantism holds to the ancient dogmas received 
from Rome, but holds to them with varying degrees of te- 
nacity and rigor. While insisting, besides, on the right of 
private interpretation, each of the sects of Protestantism 
holds some body of doctrine, professedly derived from the 
Bible, which is called a creed. Now, though it is not proposed 
to teach a creed in the schools, the question arises: What is 
this Bible which must be read and taught in the schools? 
Is it in a special sense the divine Word, the single and au- 
thoritative message of God to man, or is it a body of litera- 
ture that sprang from the life of a people, and divine above 
other books only as it may be found to reveal more fully than 
others, or in greater degree than others, man's relations to 
the divine nature? 

These inquiries are forced by the progress of literary and 
historical science. Hence the question as to the Bible is no 
longer solely a controversy of dogmatical interpretations. 
Study of the various bodies of literatiu*e received from the 
past ages has taught that each literature is the transcript of 
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the life of the people that produced it; and the suggestion is 
that the body of literature known as the Bible must have had 
the like origin, and must be accounted for on like principle. 
Hence, if the Bible is to be read and expoimded in the 
schools this is the first question, namely: Is it to be read 
and expounded on rational and literary principles, or on 
ecclesiastical and dogmatic principles? The religious de- 
nominations would not permit the first, since they would 
not permit what they would r^ard as degradation of the 
Bible; and, even if those who do not stand on dogma could 
be brushed out of the way, then the trouble would be only 
begun, since the dogmatists would become involved at once 
in a controversy that wotild be bitter and endless. Through 
the evolution and development of various forms of opinion, 
we have reached a condition wherein it has become impos- 
sible to give religious instruction in the public schools, or 
even, in many places, to read and expoimd the Bible therein. 
Our people are not the people of fifty years ago; our thinking 
is not the thinking of fifty years ago. We may be better or 
worse, but we are not the same. The Bible cannot be read 
and expounded in our public schools, since the very purpose 
of doing this would be to impart religious instruction, and 
religious instruction cannot be given under the direction of 
the State. If, then, religious instruction must be ^ven in the 
schools, the State must abandon its system of public educa- 
tion. But this it cannot do; so the whole question becomes 
an unfruitful one. Surely it cannot be truly said that God 
is pushed out of the wc»:ld because we do not make the public 
school a theater for a controversy about Him before the eyes 
of our children. 



COURAGE, TRUTH AND FAME — BRUNO AND 

GALILEO 

(The Oregonian, June 11, 1889) 

We live in a progressive world. One of the proofs of it is in 
the fact that on Sunday last a statue of Giordano Bruno 
was unveiled at Rome, with imposing ceremonies, in the 
presence of thirty thousand people. 
* Bruno was burned at the stake at Rome, February 17, 
1600. His offense was ''heresy.'' He had taught many doc- 
trines that the Church, in its infallibility, did not approve, 
notably that the earth turns on its axis and revolves round 
the Sim, coupled with the conjecture that every star is a sun 
with planets revolving roimd it. In philosophy his specu- 
lations tended to pantheism, and he was marked by the au- 
thorities of the Church as a most dangerous heretic. Seized 
by the Holy Inquisition and imprisoned at Venice many 
years, he was finally surrendered to Rome, where he was 
condemned to punishment by burning at the stake. He 
was one of those whose life and death set the mind of the 
world free from its chains, and at Rome, after two hundred 
and eighty-nine years, he receives honor as a pioneer in that 
struggle for freedom of thought and liberty of conscience that 
has delivered the world. 

A few years after the martyrdom of Bruno, Galileo was 
arraigned for the same ''heresies" of which Bruno had been 
guilty, but not having Bruno's courage and not willing to go 
to the stake, he ''recanted,'' swore upon the Gospels that 
he never would again teach the doctrine of the earth's mo- 
tion and the sun's stability, and was allowed to live. It was 
justifiable in him, no doubt, to recant, in order to save his 
life, but Bruno was made of sterner stuff, and his truthful 
heroism finds the guerdon of honor and immortality. 

Bruno could not foresee it, so he died simply for the truth; 
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but if he could have foreseen it, it would have been worth 
hiB while to die even as he died by the torture of fire, for the 
honor of his statue at Rome and for his fame throughout the 
world. 



INTOLERANCE OF PRAYER IN POLITICS 

(The OregoMon, June 21, 1900) 

Thb debate about the e£Scacy of prayer is useless. As the 
man thinks, so is he. One cannot make the rule for another. 
Strong men believe their success depends on their own judg- 
ment and effort. Others feel they need help and support 
which they may obtain through prayer. Cromwell was a 
deeply religious man, but he did not rely on prayer. He 
commanded his men both to trust in God and keep their 
powder dry. 

But the truth is that dependence on the power of prayer 
and on intervention of the Deity is very apt to enfeeble 
effort, in ordinary life. 

If the belief in a religion is strong, and if it has no re- 
straint, it becomes fierce and intolerant. No matter what 
the form or denomination of the religion is, any form of it, 
having power, wiU persecute. Progress in toleration and 
peace and liberty is made only through doubt and skepti- 
cism. 

Never has any religion, not even the religion of the Turk 
to-day, been more intolerant than Christianity — of course, 
throu^ perversion of the teaching of Jesus, which itself 
was a protest against formalism and intolerance — a pro- 
test that cost him his life. Ever since, in the name of >^ini 
who thus was put to death as an unbeliever, people have been 
proscribed for unbelief; and tens of thousands have been 
put to death for liberty of religious opinion, as he was. 

In his name men and women still maintain by exhorta- 
tion and prayer an exclusive spirit of religion, and are so 
sincere in it that they would still persecute ''unbelievers,'' 
if they could. The like can still be done in Russia, in the 
name of Jesus, and in Turkey, in the name of Mohammed. 
But intelligent skepticism has destroyed it, in Western 
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Europe and in America. It is this ^irit of sk^ticism that 
has made the world fit to live in. It got the ascoidancy in 
Northern Europe long ago^ and thence passed to America. 
Now it has obtained the asc^idant in France and Italy, and 
has begun the redemption of Spain. 

Prayer may have a use and function for support of the 
individual spirit. That is for the closet. It is not a matter 
for public debate. When it becomes a function of political 
life it is dangerous. It runs into cant and intolerance, and it 
would become an agent for ineffable mischief but for the 
spirit of skepticism. 

It does not become Protestantism to sneer at skepticism^ 
ior the root of Protestantism is skepticism. 



" FREEDOM '^ IN THE PULPIT 

{The Oregonian, November 26, 1906) 

It cannot be thought surprismg that heresy trials, so-called, 
are of somewhat common occurrence; for the growth of 
the time-spirit leads to expression of '^imorthodox" senti- 
ments in the pulpit, which the church authorities cannot 
always ignore and must of necessity sometimes censure and 
condemn. Since conscience and utterance are free, any 
man may preach what he pleases; but in whatever church 
he has taken orders he is bound, in common honesty, not 
to preach rejection of its fundamental doctrines. Not long 
ago Bishop Potter,^ of the Protestant Episcopal Church, New 
York, said in an address before his diocesan convention that 
the man who denies either the divinity of Jesus or his mirac- 
ulous birth ^'has no place in the ministry of this Church." 
The statement had special reference to Dr. Crapsey,^ who 
has been suspended, but takes appeal. Bishop Potter said 
further: — 

If it is his of&ce (as he may easily believe that it is) to emancipate 
the Church from so gross a superstition, then he must do so from 
without and not from within, for it is impossible, in the minds of the 
people who hold fast to the principles of common honesty, to respect 
either the consistency or the integrity of one who eats the Church's 
bread, accepts the Church's dignities, enjoys the Church's honors 
and impugns the Church's faith. 

The statement is fair and just. It is a requirement also of 
good morals that one who ministers in the name of a church 
shall not use his office to undermine, refute, or cause rejec- 
tion of its doctrines. In the outer world there is ample room 
for promulgation of ''free" ideas and concepts; and even in 
the Protestant chtirches, or in most of them, views that tend 

1 Henry G. Potter, 1835-190S. 

* Algernon S. Crapsey renounced the Episcopal ministry at this juncture. 
See voL i, p. 63, of this work. 
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to modification of old theolo^es are received without objec- 
tion^ and even with hospitality. But a line must be drawn 
somewhere, and if the preacher feels that he must exceed 
the limits of his liberty, which on doctrines deemed funda- 
mental are somewhat closely defined, his undeniable re- 
course is to withdraw from the connection, and either seek 
a congenial one, or go it alone. The case is not one where 
freedom of opinion and spirit can be claimed as an inalien- 
able right, unless a man shall first have put himself in {Mo- 
tion to claim it. 



HYMNS AND HYMN WRITERS 

{The Oreffonianf April 11, 1897) 

Reliqiotts feeling in all ages has called for hymnS; and is 
the main source, therefore, of the hymnody of the world. The 
word "hymn" is Greek; for Greece, fertile in every sort of 
literary expression, developed this also. But it is to Hebrew 
sources that the origin and idea of Christian hymnody must 
mainly be traced; for the spirit of Christianity is a developed 
Judaism, and its fervor, expressed through song and hymn, 
naturally follows its models in sentiment and feeling, and, 
as far as practicable, in expression. Hynmody in English 
has been profoundly touched by the Puritan spirit, which 
gives it a tone much different from that in other tongues. 
It was modified, however, by the next successors of the older 
Independents, and, in the hands of Dr. Watts and his im- 
mediate followers, hymnody in English may be said to have 
taken its modem form. But the body of this hynmody is 
the product of confluent streams from sources in all sects 
and denominations of Christians. Of course, all kinds of 
theological feeling are represented in it, but the tendency 
for a long time has been to eliminate matters in dispute, 
and to give it a catholic spirit. Poetic expression, without 
which true feeling cannot be awakened, requires this, and 
the growth of the tolerant spirit tends the same way. 

How much more tolerant and more sensible the world has 
grown is shown in the constantly widening range of col- 
lected hymns. Once it seemed as if certain hymn writers 
wrote all that was needed for their own chtirches, sects and 
denominations; and many who are not yet very old remem- 
ber well when Methodist hjrmns found small place in Pres- 
byterian hymn books, or when collections of hynms used 
in the Protestant Episcopal service included few or none of 
Independent or Methodist origin. But the more generous 
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and happy spirit of our present times uses what suits its 
larger purposes^ without regard to its sotirce. The com- 
pilers of the hymnals at the present day take their prop- 
erty, as Molidre said, when accused of appropriating the 
literary work of others, wherever they find it. And they 
find hymns everywhere. Hence there is much more poetry, 
great poetry, in any modem hymn book than in the book 
used in any church fifty or sixty years ago. The Protestant 
collections all contain ''Lead, Kindly light," the author of 
which died a Roman Catholic cardinal, and professors of 
every form of faith join in singing ''Nearer, My God, to 
Thee,'' whose author was a Unitarian. No church hesi- 
tates to use "Jesus, Lover of My Soul,'' because Charles 
Wesley was a Methodist, or "I Would Not Live Alway," 
because Muhlenberg was the great Ught of the Free Episco- 
pal Church. From this free spirit comes not loss of any sort, 
but gain. The hjrmns in every collection grow in ^ccellence, 
and the best constantly have larger and larger use. 

There can be no definition of the qualities necessary to 
constitute a popular and enduring hymn. The subtle es- 
sence is the product of innumerable qualities, mingled in 
proportions for which there is no rule. There is an inde- 
finable effect in the hymn that has truth, depth and variety 
of feeling; it touches emotions of penitence, of sorrow, of 
hope, of moral and religious exaltation. Man is always 
doing something to be sorry for, and almost always wdcomes 
that which reawakens his better nature and recalls the va- 
grant to himself. Greatest of all means to this end are 
the solemn and mighty poetical parallelisms of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, which, indeed, more than any other compositions, 
may be said to define man's place in nature. Hence, it may 
well be said that the hymns which have "taken foothold'' 
are those of penitence, of helplessness, of conflict, of hope 
and of triumph. Who fails to note the effect in any 
assembly when "Rock of Ages," or "Glorious Things of 
Thee are Spoken," is given out? The great hjntnns have long 
since settled to the music that befits them, and will in no 
way yield to "catchy" melodies any more than the settled 
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translation of the Scriptures, known as the English Bible, 
will bear to those who use English speech the phraseology 
of a new version. 

Great hjrmns, like other great works of art and spirit, are 
rare. In our time they do not multiply much, because the 
time-spirit is against them — not, indeed, against the use of 
the great hymns we have, but against further production 
of great hynms. Science (exact knowledge) tends to cramp 
the expression of the devotional spirit, and of the poetical 
spirit, which it must call to its aid. The great hymns, there- 
fore, could no more be reproduced now than the Divina Cofnr 
media or the ParadUe Lost, with their old theologies and cos- 
mologies, could now be repeated. All great work Ues in the 
spirit of its time. Forttmately, man has a soul that enables 
him to use the great work, long after the time has ceased 
when he could produce it. 



EARTH BURIAL 

{The Ortgcman, August 9, 1885) 

In the preparation of the body of General U. S. Grant for 
burial, and in its interment, every effort has been made for 
its preservation; and yet it wiU not long be preserved. Nor 
is there need. ''Dust to dust^' is the simple order of nature. 
These otir bodies, as the poet Waller expresses it, are but 
the cottages we inhabit. By time they get so battered and 
decayed that we can inhabit them no longer, and then even 
our dearest friends must put them out of sight. Why arrest 
that natural return to dust which may be delayed, indeed, 
but not prevented, and which, if prevented, would serve no 
purpose? 

Ancient Egypt embalmed the dead as a means of pre- 
serving the body for return of the soul, and even bxuied a 
piece of money with it as a fee to the Elysian ferryman. So 
well was the embalmer's work done that mummies, kept six 
thousand years, have been used to boil the pot of the Arab, 
or, converted into nostrums of quackery, have been sold in 
the ends of the earth. Or, as Sir Thomas Browne says: ''The 
Egyptian mxmmiies which Cambyses or time hath spared, 
avarice now consumeth. Mummy is become merchandise, 
Mizraim cures wounds and Pharaoh is sold for balsams." 
Why, as the same eloquent writer expresses it, should men 
be deceived in their flatteries above the sun, and study 
"conceits to perpetuate their names in heaven?" ^ 

"But life," adds the same writer, "is a pure flame, and we 
live by an invisible sun within us." Among men, fame is 
the only immortality. "The earth can have but earth, which 
is his due," says Shakespeare in one of his greatest sonnets 
— a line in its simple monosyllables worth all the obituary 
sermons ever spoken. In a fragment of Ennius, father of 
Roman poetry, we read: — 

i See Um/B Burial^ chap. y. 
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Nemo me hchrymie deeoret, necftmerafletu 
FaxU — cur t volito vivue per ora mrum, 
(My fate let no lament nor tears deplore; 
I live in fame, althoiigh I breathe no more.) 

Literally, " I fly about, living, through the mouths of men." 
This is the only way that men's names may be perpetuated 
on earth, though tombs and monuments are well enough; 
but why try to preserve the lifeless body, or why think of it? 
At best it can be preserved only a little season; for what is 
even a thousand years in the march of time? Neither to 
embahn bodies for preservation after the Egyptian method, 
nor to bum them after the Roman, is conformable to what 
most think is the Christian way of obsequies, which is to 
turn to dust again, in obedience to the sentence of the 
Maker of man. 



(The Oreifoman, February 6, 1901) 

Let those persons who turn their thoughts to incineration 
of the body have their way; but what is the origin or basis 
of the idea? The thought, it would seem, concerns itself 
too much with apprehension of what is to become of the 
materials with which we are associated or the forms we in- 
habit, after we are done with them. The whole thought of 
the remote ancient world, in particular that of Egypt, was 
centered on this question. Hence the mummy, the crypt for 
the dead, the pyramid of Cheops. Bxuied in the ground, 
the body will soon disappear. In our soil and climate no 
vestige of it will be found fifty years hence. They who make 
elaborate arrangements to bum the body, or who have their 
thought concentrated on preservation of the body, appear 
to us to make like or similar mistake. It looks like a sort of 
morbidity or self-exaltation — in either case, the product of 
an excessive egotism. Inhumation of the dead appears to 
be the suggestion of nature. The pyramid, the catacomb, 
canoe burial, mound burial, cremation and urn burial, ap- 
pear to belong to the same order of ideas. That is, each 
seems to be egoism, in its last effort. 



PATRIOTISM AS A RELIGION 

(The OregonUm, April 1, 1000) 

Thbottqh joint effort in the present Boer War^ the parts of 
the British Empire have been drawn closer together. There 
has been an exhibit of a common patriotism never before 
seen among them. Adoration of the State, worship of na- 
tional power; such as the world saw in France and Germany, 
begins also to be in the British Empire a sort of national 
religion. The cult, indeed, has been silently growing a long 
time. 

The Jewish people knew patriotism under the form of 
a national god, identified with the nation, victorioxis with 
it, vanquished with it, its double, the personified genius, the 
spirit of the nation, in the sense which primitive peoples 
attribute to the word "spirit." Greece was a confederation 
of cities over which soared an idea — that of the superiority 
of the race and its predestination. At Rome there was an 
emblem, a sort of flag, the symbol of Roman might, of that 
power exercised first by a handful of citizens over a small 
region, then over a collection of countries, and at last over 
a whole section of the known universe. France was a long 
time "finding itself." In the Middle Ages France b^an to 
be something precise, at least in the hearts of its children; 
but it was the Revolution and later reverses that have trans- 
formed France. Patriotism, as now understood in France, 
is a sort of dogma; France imposes it; r^ards it as a sort of 
crime not to believe in it. Worship of the State becomes a 
religion, yet without the old Jewish idea of a god exclusivdy 
devoted to the nation. 

This conception is, perhaps, no permanent thing, for pa- 
triotism, like reUgion, will change its nature again. Ger- 
many, through its victories, brings back the idea of a na- 
tional god; and since the last great war the ruling powers 
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of Gennany have been talking of the God of the Fatherland, 
as if their country held some proprietary right in the Deity, 
or was the object of His special favors, against others. The 
great British nation probably will not advance patriotism 
to the rank of a religious dogma; and yet we see in the Brit- 
ish national mind the same movement elsewhere so often 
observed. It is not new in Britain, indeed, for it has been at 
work there for centuries, but in the colonies there is a growth 
or development of patriotism to which the parent country 
instantly responds, as if Britain recognized it as identical 
with that spirit which is a sort of national religion. 

A national peril is always the touchstone of this spirit; 
and the exhibit certainly has been remarkable throughout 
the British Empire. 



THE PASSING OF THE CAMP MEETING 

(The OregofUan, August 1, 1879) 

Thb old-fashioned camp meetmg is no more. Social and 
religioxis evolution has wrought an entire change in it. 
Modem conventianalitiee and restraints have superseded 
spontaneity of feeling and freedom of social and religious 
intercourse — conditions under which the camp meeting 
sprang into active being. In other words, the camp meeting 
was the product of a demand which no longer exists, at least 
in its original and creative form. In habituating itself to 
modem fashion, the camp meeting loses its characteristic 
entity. It grew out of the conditions of pioneer life, when 
the emotional people of the frontiers held no check upon 
their religioxis or other feelings, knew no social distinctions, 
were not ashamed to be hearty and demonstrative, and had 
not yet received a touch of that caution or skepticism which 
leads large numbers in a more critical age to distrust or 
question their own sensations, and to try to analyze or sub- 
ject those sensations to test and proofs. 

An imconventional people gathered in a grove at the 
sound of a horn; they liked the hearty songs in which aU 
joined, and were moved by an earnest eloquence that ap- 
pealed to the simple experience of their own lives. But times 
have changed, and with the changes of time have come what 
are called the refinements of modem society — that is, its 
arts, shams and insipidity; and these render the old-fashioned 
camp meeting an anomaly, or rather make it impossible. 
True, the camp meeting is continued even in the most 
fashionable localities. But it is now a kind of Summer vaca- 
tion and watering-place affdr, and, as has been well said, 
it bears now about the same relation to the original assem- 
blage of the faithful and earnest seekers in their groves that 
the elaborate Methodist or Congregational Chtirch, with 
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its professional choristers, its cushioned pews, its organ and 
its spire, does to the simple meeting-house of the early times. 
The well-to-do now take to the tents of Israel with a zealous 
determination to mingle pleasure with devotion. They no 
longer mortify the flesh. The hosts of the faithful do not 
disdain to make a picnic of the grove meetings. They take 
their pianos, their hammocks, their croquet and their sweet 
singers; they are camped out for the Simmier vacation, and 
they have all the '^ stars'^ their denomination can furnish, 
who come in succession and make the exercises various with 
famous musical and oratorical talent. With us here the 
camp meeting has not yet quite reached this stage, but it 
is moving toward it. As seen in the Eastern States — at 
Martha's Vineyard, Long Branch and Roimd Lake — the 
camp meeting is Uttle else than a Summer community — a 
sort of modified Blithedale Romance. It is for the rich now, 
rather than for the poor as formerly, and is looked forward 
to as one of the social attractions of the Summer season. 



GROWTH OF EELIGIOUS TOLERANCE 

CTkB OnQowUm, October 17, 1888) 

One of the strongest evidences of the growth of common 
sense is exhibited in the increasing fraternity among churches. 
Nearly every individual among the middle-aged generation 
in this country can remember when the antagonism between 
the different branches of the Protestant Church was of a 
bitterness that reached a degree of downright hatred, and 
actuaUy superinduced, in thousands of instances, positive 
ncmintercourse among neighbors. Presbyterians believed that 
all other church members were not as good as outside 
sinners who made no pretense of belonging to any church; 
Episcopalians were of the opinion that other branches of 
Protestant confession were not churches at all, but simply 
" societies,'^ while Methodists said that the Episcopal Church 
was utterly devoid of religion. So the wordy and social war- 
fare went on and ramified the entire Protestant world, while 
between Catholics, Protestants and Jews there was a great 
triangular gulf. 

In this day of the world, however, distinguished by great 
discoveries in science, and by general and surprising advance 
in every field of thought, religious tolerance and liberality 
have advanced also. Sectarianism exists yet, it is true, but 
its bitterness has been largely neutralized, and there is a 
commendable and gratifying degree of harmony, compared 
with the situation of even two or three decades ago. To- 
day Christian churches codperate together in many lines of 
religious work. The Young Men's Christian Association, 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and many 
other bodies composed of people working for the general 
increase of good morals and religious sentiment, are com- 
posed of members of all Protestant churches, and are en- 
couraged by CathoUcs and Jews. Besides, in many other 
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ways, Protestants, Catholics and Jews confess to much good 
in the reli^on of all, and frequently join hands in the sup- 
port of a conunon cause. In this connection, it was noticed 
a few days ago that, at a Methodist conference at Columbus, 
Ohio, two Jewish rabbis, one of Ohio and another of Mis- 
sissippi, attended the conference, and were ceremoniously 
presented to that body and invited to seats among the dele- 
gates. Such a thing as this probably never occurred before 
in the history of religion, and when it is considered that the 
Jews have been, for thousands of years, the most exclusive 
of all reli^ous sects, differing diametrically in creed — two 
of their priests thus meeting the overtures of Christian 
denominations, with something of mutual recognition be- 
tween the two sects — the liberalism suggested is remark- 
able, in view of the great and long-standing differences in 
rdi^ous belief. It was another of the mmierous incidents 
and evidences, agreeably presenting themselves nowadays, 
of the increase of liberality and fraternity, which is calcu- 
lated to do far more good than wrangling and pulling at 
crosB-piurposes among those who believe in one Creator and 
who desire to advance hunoan morality universally. 



RELIGION OF JAPAN A NEW WORLD FACTOR 

{The Orenonian, June 4, 1905) 

Thjd religion of Japan, if it can be called a reli^on, partakes 
largely of the nature of the worship of ancestors. Super- 
human influence is attributed to the Emp^x)r, and in the 
Emperor are embodied the virtues of the race. These are 
derived from ancestors, and have been carried forward 
through generations to the present time. The idea is that 
they are concentrated in the Emperor — as in the Christian 
world all merit centers in the Fo\mder of Christianity. It 
presents at once a great phase of morals and of religion to 
the general world — not whoUy new, but coming with a 
force that now arrests the attention of the rest of mankind. 

It is but another phase of the eternal whisper of God in 
man. It is identification of the human race with Deity in 
another way than that to which we have been accustomed 
in the Western world. From the Semitic races we have our 
idea of the immanence of Deity in man, and, at the same 
time, of Deity somewhat and somewhere in the world ex- 
ternal to man. The Japanese do not make this distinction. 
This subject, to us complex, they consider as all one. 

After all, no one can say that there is any real manifes- 
tation of Deity except through man. So far as we can see 
or judge, all operations of the imiverse, except in or through 
the human spirit, are merely mechanical. It is, therefore, 
through man himself, and only through man, that God 
really is revealed. 

From this point of view we gain some comprehension of 
the idea, singular and strange to our minds, but rendered 
perfectly intelligible through study of religion in its histori- 
cal and comparative aspects, that it is due to the virtues of 
their Emperor, as the representative of their race, that the 
people of Japan have been carried trimnphantly through 
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their perils. There is no recognition in this scheme of any 
divine beiAg in the external world superior to man. Dis- 
tinguished men, embodying the virtues and standing for the 
achievements of the race, are the objects of reverence and 
even of worship. It is, in a sense, deification of man himself. 
It is not a new subject to the student of the history of \mi* 
versal religion and of national religions; it is only one of the 
manifestations of the religious spirit universal in man. 

In Germany, at the time of the latest victory over France, 
thanks were rettimed to the God of the Fatherland, to whom 
it was attributed. The tutelary Deity of France was for the 
moment under eclipse. Japan now gives utterance to a simi- 
lar feeling, through other expression and oth^ symbols. 
Different races have widely different conceptions of the rela- 
tion of man to the Infinite. None of them can be wholly 
true, or more than an approximate truth that all strive 
vainly to reach. 

Nothing is more certain than that the ascendancy of 
Japan and its influence in the Eastern world will in time 
produce great effect on the course of religious, as of other 
ideas, everywhere amoAg men* 



NEED OP TACT IN THE PULPIT 

(The Oreffoman, August 7, 1894) 

The Oregonian never had sympathy, or patience, with those 
who would make the occupiers of the pulpit merely the dry* 
nurses of ecclesiastical theology. Juvenal's ^^Quidquid agunt 
homines*^ is scarcely too broad a motto, to our thinking, for 
the pulpit. Whether a sermon shall prove bad or good de- 
pends on manner, motive, treatment, q)irit, tact. This ia 
true of every sort of speech, every kind of utterance. It is 
the high character of the pulpit, or rather the high charac- 
ter which it is felt the pulpit should preserve, that subjects 
it to exceptional criticism, and yet it must be admitted that 
this criticism is not always just. To say that a preacher is 
sensational may not mean much. Any denxmciation of par- 
ticular iniquities is likely to produce a sensation. An ex- 
posure by one newspaper may be candid, temperate, just, 
effective; by another newspi^>er it may be light, trifling, 
sensational, meretricious. Of preaching, the same. Yet even 
to mountebank journalism more can be pardoned than to 
flashy, hasheesh pulpiteering. 

(The Oregonian, August 5, 1S94) 

While The Oregonian censures mere sensationalism in the 
pulpit, it wishes to say that it has no sympathy whatever 
with those who assert that it is the duty of the pulpit to stick 
to the hornbook of any dogmatic theology, and let social 
and political evils and personal immoralities pass unscathed. 
If the pulpit has any duty in the world, or any right to exist, 
that duty and that business must concdst very largely in 
making war upon all phases of public, social and private 
immorality. But herein, as in all other things^ judgment 
is necessary, both in selection of topics and in treatment of 
them. It is a matter of tact to suit the discourse to times, 
occasions, persons, incidents, events; and herein it is that 
grave mistakes are so often made. 



DOGMA IN POLITICS 

(The Oregofdan^ November 6, 1008) 

Well, now, we do not think that the dogma of the Holy 
Trinity is finally rejected by the election of Taft, or that the 
dogma is disturbed or shaken by this event. Theological 
and ecclesiastical dogmas belong to the world of imagination 
and feeling — and of history, too. On these points our 
Jewish brethren, as well as our Roman Catholic brethren, 
could say something, as well as our Protestant brethren; 
indeed, could say it better, for they have had a lot of experi- 
ence. 



THE ORIGIN OF THE "LOGOS" 

(The Ongoman^ December 17, 1802) 

While Dr. Charles A. Briggs is talking about "the Logos ^ 
the light of the world, as taught in John's Gospel/' he might 
run the Logos back to its origin in "heathen philosophy/' 
and trace its descent through the Hellenic Hebraism of the 
Alexandrian school to the attempt to identify it with the 
life of the foxmder of Christianity. This rational and his- 
torical method of dealing with the subject would strip it of 
its mysticism and make it intelligible. Then it would ap- 
pear, as it ought, simply a part of the history of theological 
opinion and philosophical speculation. 



HERESY AND PROTESTANTISM 

(The Oregonian^ November 30, 1906) 

"Perhaps," sajrs the Catholic Sentinel (Portland), "a heresy 
trial m the Protestant Episcopal Church is essentially illogi- 
cal." There is no "perhaps," It is illogical, indeed. Prot- 
estantism, in any of its forms, and in all its forms, is heresy. 
That is, from the viewpoint of historical Christianity. 



TROUBLESOME THEOLOGICAL INQUIRY 

(Ths Oregofdan^ August 12, 1909) 

A LETTER to The Oregcnian^ written by one who is puzzled 
over ethnological and cosmological and theological notions, 
which, he says, ''our pulpiteers require us to believe/' asks: 
''Whom did Cain and Seth marry, and where did the two 
women come from? ^* Questions like this give useless trouble. 
"De Lawd," said the colored brother, at the b^inning of his 
sermon, "made man out ob dust, which means de day ob de 
earth, and set him up against de picket fence to dry/' "Stop 
dar, pahson," exclaimed the skeptic hearer, "who made dat 
picket fence?" "You shet up, nigger," was the retort. 
"Sech questions will epile any system of theologyJ 
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LETTER OF BISHOP CHARLES W. SMITH TO MR. SCOTT » 

HONORABLB HaBVET ScOTT, 

Editor Oregonian. 
Deab Sir: — 

Since coming to Portland last Fall I have been a careful and con- 
stant reader of The Oregonian^ and I have learned greatly to admire 
its ability and fairness, except in one particular, viz., the treatment 
of fundamental Christian questions. At this point I have a serious 
protest to enter. Certain editorial utterances have placed the paper 
in the position of an organ of rationalism and infidelity, as against 
the attitude of the evangelical churches of the land. A fresh and 
striking proof of this is found in the editorial comments in yester- 
day morning's issue on the letter of W. C. Ruyter. This is an 
open and fierce assault on the very foundations of evangelical 
Christianity. 

I need scarcely remind you that much, if not most, of the work be- 
ing done for the moral and religious uplift of the people of this coun- 
try is being done by the churches of this faith, and that at large sac- 
rifice of money and labor, and I ask whether it is quite fair that the 
editorial columns of a great daily should be openly used to try to 
cut the ground from under their feet while they are thus engaged? 

Understand, I do not question the right of any man to hold these 
views, or to advocate them, provided he does so fairly and honestly; 
but I do question the right of any man to take advantage of the 
editorial colimms of a secular journal to promote sectarian or infidel 
doctrines. TA^ Oregonian is not a reli^ous journal. We do not look 
to it for our theology. It goes into the homes of Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, and all 
alike, and the editor has no right to attack or advocate the peculiar 
views of any one of these churches. I am sure you will agree with 
me that this is not the function of such an editor. How much less 
then may he thus assail the very foundation of all these churches? 

If The Oregonian will avow itself the enemy of evangelical Chris- 
tianity, and the advocate of bald rationalism, then it may with 
propriety pursue the course complained of, for we will all know 
where it stands. Until it is ready to do this, which I know it is not, 

^ For reply of Mr. Soott, see vol i, pp. 91-^, of this work. 
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I think you will see that fairness demands a modification of its 
course on this subject. 

I will not stop to point out the unfairness of much of the wilting 
to which I refer, or the writer's manifest lack of information on the 
questions involved. I do not care to enter on these matters at all. 
That on which I insist is that a secular journal, which appeals for 
support to the entire community, has no right to become an aasiul- 
ant of the reli^ous faith of the people without declaring its attitude 
on the question. 

I write thus personally to you, because I feel deeply on this sub- 
ject. Many of our most thoughtful people are coming to believe 
that The Oreganian is the most formidable obstacle we have to over- 
come in the promotion of Christian work in this Northwest country, 
and I think it but fair to let you know this in a private and friendly 
manner. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Charles W. Smith. 

PoBTLAin>, Obbgon, 
Juhf 91, 1909. 
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SUNDAY AT THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION* 

I AM in f ayor of opening the gates of the Lewis and Clark Exposi- 
tion on Sunday, with suitable restrictions as to the management of 
the business and operation of the Fair. I would not operate the 
power machinery of the Fair on Sunday, nor aUow on that day 
business of ordinary Inercantile transactions there. I would make 
it a place where people could go on Sundays for the ordinary pas- 
time of amusement, entertainment and recreation, with music as 
now provided in our parks during the Siunmer by subscriptions from 
our citizens for the entertainment of our people . The Fair must be 
a moral place on week days and Sundays alike — its regulations 
will be under most careful management. We must make it a place 
that our people will have no hesitation in visiting on any day of the 
week. All improper entertainments or amusements are to be pro- 
hibited at all times. Gambling will be rigidly excluded; there shall 
be no bars at which liquors are to be bought or sold. The grounds 
are to be kept under such regulations that they who desire to visit 
them can no more hesitate to do so than to visit our public parks. 
I know of no reason why the people should not be as free to come 
and go at one place as at the other. 

Upon those who would insist upon the observance of Sunday as a 
special holy or sacred day, I have no criticism to offer. I respect 
their sincerity. But their view of Sunday is not the view enter- 
tained by the vast majority of our people, who use it, and will use it, 
as a day not merely of reli^on and devotion, but largely also as a 
day of outing and recreation. To these people it makes no difference 
at aU what others may think of Sunday, as a day of peculiar sanc- 
tity. When they seek recreations on Sunday, they are not conscious 
of the violation of any rational human institution, or divine law. 

^ These remarks, by Mr. Soott, before the executive oommittee of the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition, January 20, 1904, outline his views of proper Sunday 
observance at the Exposition and the policy that the directors adopted. Mr. 
Scott had just returned from Washington, D.C., where he had been working for 
a national appropriation from Congress for the Exposition, and where he had 
encountered church representatives advocating rigid Sunday obsenranoe, who 
endeavored to force their demands upon the Lewis and Clark Exposition as 
they successfully did upon the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, whidi was held 
at St. Louis, Missouri, in 1004. 
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To the working daases of the country, Sunday is a weekly holiday. 
Many use it bothasadayof religious observance and social pleas- 
ures, and they refuse to believe that there is any good reason that 
they should not be permitted to do so. They all regard Sunday in 
this light, and so use it without doubt, a very large majority of our 
people. They would in no way infringe upon the rights of others, or 
disturb others in their way of living, but they refuse to be bound 
by any rule in this matter which others may formulate — no mat* 
ter how fully they respect the sincerity of their ndghbors' opinions. 
Our people cannot be put into a strait-jacket on Sundays. 

If the gates of the Exposition are not opened, a great majority 
of the people will go elsewhere. On the Sundays of every Summer 
there are steamboat excursions from Portland to aU points on the 
rivers — sometimes a doaen steamboats starting from various direc- 
tions at once, aU loaded with people to their full capacity. Others 
go, on railroads or trolley lines, on picnic excursions, to various 
places, or to the fields of golf or baseball, either as participants or 
spectators. Why should not the gates of the Exposition be opened 
on Sundays to those people as well as to others who may desire to 
enter them? We expect large numbers here from aU parts of the 
Northwest and more distant places, and what are they to do on 
Sundays? They cannot be immured in their hotels or boarding- 
houses. 

From this point of view, the opening of the gates of the Exposi- 
tion on Sunday will not be immoral or in any way objectionable. 
On the contrary, it will promote and advance morality. Moreover, 
it will be as instructive and entertaining to the people as it will con- 
tribute to their comfort and happiness and to the welfare of the 
conmiunity. If the Fair shall not be fit to be opened on Sunday, it 
will not be fit to open it on any day of the week. 

The belief, that it will be unjust and oppressive to employees to 
open the gates on Sunday, has no foundation. In the first place, 
the employees will not be overworked. In the next place, if there 
are any, as there may be, who do not wish to continue in service 
through the whole week, including Sunday, they will not be re- 
quired to do so, and substitutes for them can easily be found. The 
employees will not be required to work every day in the week, and 
not unless they desire. There are many employments in our indus- 
trial civilization that cannot be suspended on Sunday, but as a rule 
the employees are not required to work every day in the week. In 
domestic service, indeed, it is usually different, and it may be 
noted that they who stickle most for Sunday observance usually 
require their domestic servants to be on hand on Sunday for their 
duties as on other days. 
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Now, if this Exposition is to be inunoial, let us drop it and quit. 
If it is not immoral, it is good for Sunday as any other day. These, 
in brief, are my views upon the subject. They are my own views as 
an individual. I do not assume to speak for this committee, nor 
for the Board of Directors. Each may answer for himself, but I 
have thought it proper at this time to state my own views and opin- 
ions plainly, for I am placed at the head of the organisation, and 
conceive it obligatory upon me to be frank and open in my senti- 
ments about such a matter. 
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.Need of Tact in the PuHMt n, 342 

.Need of Tact in the Pulpit n, 342 

.Jesus and the Book of Daniel i, 290 

.Thomas Paine n, 163 

.Thomas Ptune n, 163 

.Perplesdty of the Resurrection i, 135 

.Woman's Status in Biblical Writings h 248 

.Socialists and Christians — a Paradox n, 248 

.Unworkable Social Schemes of the Penta^ 

teuch X, 273 

.The Turks weakened in Europe by their 

Religion n,. 105 

. Religion : its Permanent Substance and Tran- 
sitory Forms x, 5 

.The Authorised Version a Standard Englkh 

Classic I, 263 

. Vicarious Atonement passing out x, 122 

.EvolutionConstant in Theology as in Plqpsics, 

History, Phyriology, Psychotogy i, 23 

. The Endless D^mte About the Godhead and 

the Siqireme Being x, 128 
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April 6, 1896. . .The Easter Legend F^chdogical, not Hb- 

toiioal I, 160 

April 27, 1806. . .Ghaimizig'e Hi|^ Place in Literature n, 143 

May 24, 1806. . .The Open Bible the Keystone of Protestant- 

iom i» 198 

June 21, 1806... RdigioueReviTal and Religion of Fear. . .. n, 800 

December 1, 1896... "Infideli^" has No Authoriaed Definition, i, 70 

March 28, 1807... Changes of the Tim&^pirit i, 27 

Aprfl 11, 1807. . .Hymns and Hymn Writers n, 329 

August 1, 1807. . .The Qynoptic Gospels not the Originals. . . i, 281 

November 14, 1807. . .Changing Consciousness of the Infinite. ... i» 26 
March 20, 1898... Original Sin and Redemption as Basis of Ro- 

▼ival Effort i, 126 

October 10, 1898.. .Methodism a Reaction against Theological 

Formalism n, 45 

November 20, 1898. . .The Transioit in Christianity i, 30 

April 7, 1899. . .Self-Denial and Industiy the Rules of Suo- 

cessfttl life n, 177 

May 28, 1899. . .Discrepancies in Messianic Genealogy x, 286 

July 5, 1899. . .The Roman Church the Refugeof those who 

seek Authority x» 320 

August 6, 1899. . .Wesley and his National Influence n, 37 

October 22, 1899. . .The Unity of Nature and of Nature's God. i, 45 

October 29, 1899. . .Immortality, PerBonal or ImperBonal? n, 278 

November 19, 1899. . .Interpretation of the Bible i, 218 

November 26, 1899 . .The Open Bible leading to Rational Inter- 
pretation I, 197 

December 31, 1899. . .Historioal Criticism strengthening the 

Bible 1, 210 

February 25, 1900. . .Diversity of Modem State Religions i, 35 

April 1, 1900... Patriotism as a Religion n, 334 

April 15, 1900. . .The Meaning of Easter i, 174 

April 18, 1900. . .The Westminster Assembly not infallible. . . n, 14 

April 29, 1900. . .Calvinism Defined n, 10 

July 22, 1900 . . . Voltaire's Secularising Influence in America . n, 132 

February 6, 1901... Earth Burial n, 333 

April 22, 1901... Truth progressing through Theological 

Change i, 137 

April 28, 1901. . .Doubt as Necessary as Faith and not Irreli- 
gious i« 57 

June 10, 1902... Cardinal Newman n, 153 

June 22, 1002. . .The Bible the Masterpiece of English Prose, i, 253 
June 29, 1902. . .Biblical Criticism ^e Basis of Modem Ra- 
tionalism I, 206 

1002... Letter to the Reverend Edgar P. Hill i, 03 

June 21, 1903... Wesley's Great Religious Movement n, 40 

July 12, 1003... Spiritual Loyalty to the Pope in Italy i, 346 

October 25, 1003. . .Science teadiing the Unity of the Universe 

and disproving Old Systems of Theology . i, 80 

November 15, 1003. . .Philosophy of Christian Science n, 77 

January 29, 1904. . .Sunday at Lewis and Clark Exposition. ... n, 351 

February 2, 1004... Sunday as Holy Day and Holiday n, 228 

February 2, 1004. . . Christianity not the Law of the Land i, 134 

February 6, 1004. . .Sunday as a Divine Institution n, 230 
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TStll 


February 


12. 


May 


1. 


May 


8, 


May 


29, 


July 


24. 


July 


81, 


Deoembflr 


u. 


Jannaiy 


21. 


FebruBiy 


13. 


March 


25. 


March 


80, 


April 


«. 


April 


10, 


April 


14. 


May 


2. 


June 


4, 


June 


24, 


June 


24, 



June 
July 



27, 
24. 



October 22, 


1006.. 


November 10, 


1005.. 


November 10, 


1005.. 


May 4, 


1006.. 


June 17, 


1006.. 


July 6, 


1006.. 


July 20, 


1006.. 


October 2, 


1006.. 


November 26, 


1006.. 


November 27, 


1006.. 


November 30, 


1006.. 


May 28, 


1007.. 


July 6, 


1007.. 


August 13, 


1007.. 


August 15, 


1007.. 


August 30, 


1007.. 


October 28, 


1007.. 


December 11, 


1007.. 


December 23, 


1007.. 


December 23, 


1007.. 


December 25, 


1007.. 


December 26, 


1007.. 




1008.. 



1004. ..Sunday Observance derived from Ancient 

Customs 

004. . .The Fall of Man a Transitory Doctrine. . . . 

004. . .Despotism of the Greek Church 

004. . .Cumberland Presbyterians 

004 . .Christian Precept is Unapplied Socialism. . . 

004. . .Whence and Whither? 

004. . .Science discrediting not Deity, but Adjec- 
tives of Deity 

005. ." Specialists " in Religion 

005. . .State and Church in France 

005. . .Flow and Ebb of the Religious Revival. . . . 

005. . .Conduct the Best Part of Religion 

005. . .The Book of Job a Monumental Drama. . . 

005. . .Free Inquiry and Protestantism 

005. . .Polygamy in Course of Extinction 

005. . .No Religion monopolising Morals 

005. . .The Religion of Japan 

005. . .History of Celibacy in Catholic Priesthood. 
005. . .History of the Relation of St. Paul to the 

Roman Law 

006. . .The Schism between the Grade and the Ro- 
man Churches 

005. . .An East-Indian View of the American Mis- 
sionary 

.No Authority in Religion outside Catholic 

Church 

.True Religion not a System of Theology. . . 

.The Christian and the Jew 

. The Endless Dispute about the Godhead and 

the Supreme Being 

.Science not supplanting Religion 

.Historical Criticism of the Bible not Irreli- 
gious 

.Matthew Arnold's Lasting Place in Litera- 
ture and Criticism 

.The Bible does not declare itself the "Word 

of God" 

.Freedom in the Pulpit 

, Free Inquiry a Product of Protestantism. . . 

Heresy and IVotestantism 

.Christian Science as ''Consistent" as Any 

Other Religion 

.Liquor Trade on Sunday 

, Liquor Trade on Sunday 

Growing Liberalism in Europe 

. More than One Deity in the Scriptiues. . . . 
.Racial Isolation of the Jews wearing away . . 

.Need of Parental Responsibility 

.Sabbath the Ecclesiastical Sunday 

.State and Church in France 

.State and Church in France 

.Growing liberalism in Europe 

. Opinion and Custom in Rehgion less potent . 
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May 10, 

August 21, 

September 7, 
S^teznber 14, 
October 1, 
November 5, 
January 2, 



January 
January 
January 
January 

May 



22, 
24, 
30, 
31, 

3, 



June 12, 

June 14, 

June 20, 

June 21, 

June 22, 

June 26, 



June 
July 

August 
August 
August 
August 



30, 
1, 

3, 
12, 
29, 

31, 



September 5, 
S^tember 12, 
September 26, 
October 20, 
October 25, 
October 26, 

November 28, 
February 15, 
March 13, 
March 20, 
April 10, 

April 15| 



M8. . ."By a Divine Tbmstang On " o^ 

908. . .Tc^eration from Recognition that there axe 

no Certitudes in Religion i, 

908. . . Christianity and Sociahsm in Disagreement, n, 

908 . .Primitive and Advanced Ideas of Deity. ... n, 

908 . .Histoiy of the Sunday Law in Oregcm n, 

908. . .Dogma in Politics n, 

909. . .Voltaire the Chaaqiion of Intellectual Free- 
dom n, 

909. . .The Vain Search for the Hereafter n, 

909. ..''living as Jesus lived" n, 

909- . .Theological Character of Jesus n, 

909. . .The Roman Church modified by Protestant 

Influence i, 

909. . .Rivalry between Mohammedanism and 

Gfeek Christianity n, 

909... Jesus of History; Christ of Dogma n, 

909. . .Jesus of History; Christ of Dogma n, 

909. . .Toleration from Recognition that there an 

no Certitudes in Religion i, 

909. . .Prayer in Politics n, 

909. . . Misguided Misskmary Efforts n, 

909... Jewish EzdusivenesB eliminated in Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedanism n, 

909. . .Futility of Chinese "Miasiona" n, 

909... Neither Science nor Religion solving the 

Mystery of life <. i, 

909. . .Letter to Bishop Charies W. Smith i, 

909 . . .Troublesome Theological Inquiry n^ 

909 . . . Conservation and Continuity of Life Energy . n, 
909. . .The World emergmg from Forms and For- 
mulas of Religion i, 

909. . .Joseph Smitli the Founder of Mormonism. . n, 

909. . .Future life and the Book of Job i, 

909. . .The Religion of the Future n, 

909. . .The Ancient Dispute about the Trinity i, 

909. . .Infidelity has no Authorised Definition i, 

909. . .Predestination and Atonement disfl4>pear- 

m« I, 

909. ..Rehgious Concepts of the Old Egsrptians... n» 

910. . .Difficulties of Missionaries n, 

910 .. . Lost Books of the Bible i, 

910. . .Biblical Legends i, 

910. . .True Christianity not based on Miracles ... i, 

910. . .Consdenoe as an Orade n, 
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818 

111 
345 
310 
236 
843 

129 
289 
119 
116 

315 

101 
118 
115 

109 
325 
268 

52 
264 

75 

91 

346 

275 

116 

81 
307 
306 
107 

71 

117 
313 
261 
242 
239 
149 
308 
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Aabon, priesthood In Exodus, I, 226. 1 

Abbott, Lyman, rationalism of, I, 101; 
on mirades, 149-^50. 

Abel^ allegoiy ol religion and science, I, 
87. 

Abimeleoh, episode of Sarah, I, 227. 

Abraham, Idea of Qod, I, 46; falsehood 
as to Sarah, 227; treatment of Hagar, 
260. 

Absohite, The. £KM"God.'* 

Acts of Apostles, miracles of, I* 156; on 
nsorrection, 160; on Paul's conyer- 
sion, 228; on Jewish Sabbath, II, 221; 
Sunday not sacred In, 226. 

Acts of Rehoboam, dted, I* 242. 

Adam, geocentric theology of, I, 81; 
death before Adam, 161-62; geneal- 
ogy to Noah in Qenesis, 227. 

Adams, Charies Francis (Thrm EpUodf 
of J^osMcMiMfts Hittory), dted, I» 
112. 

Adams, Henry Austin, on John Henry 
Newman, II, 163. 

Adams, John, criticism of Thomas 
Paine, II, 158. 

"Address to His Soul" (Hadrian's), 
dted, I, 7. 

Adoption, in Paul's writings, I, 840. 

AdTsrdty, character strengthened by, 
n, 176. 

.£sdiyltts, dted as to literary criticism, 
I, 284, 287. 

Ag$ o/Bmmm (Paine), Importance over- 
rated, n, 158-50; menace of, 162. 

Agnostldsm, defined, I, 67-68, 100; re- 
action from dogmatism, 76, 100; atti- 
tude on inspiration, atonement, incar- 
nation, eternal punishment, 102. iSss 
"Skepticism" and "Infiddity." 

Ahljah, prophecy of, I, 242. 

Albee, H. R., candidate for Mayor of 
Portland, Ciregon, H, 103. 

Alcohol. i8M "Liquor." 

Alexandria, mirade of Vespasian and 
blind man, 1, 155. 

Alexandrian philosophy, relation of 
Paul to, I, 830. 

Alison (Huitory of EurojH), tribute to 
Edmund Burke, H, 150. 

Allegory, In Bible, 1, 101; as to Abd, 87. 

JUmah (Isaiah 7, 14), not "virgin," I, 
261. 

Almsgiving, opposed by modem Chris- 
tiaalty, H, 257. 



America, discovery of, I, 187; II, 176; 
stimulus of, 1, 257; influence of expe* 
rience and authority in, 817; Roman 
Church in, 822, 825; liberty of Jews, 
U, 58-50; lack of religious freedom In 
•ariy €k>lonies, 132; Voltaire's influ- 
ence, 132; Sunday-Sabbath in, 227; 
Holy Sabbatii passing out, 238^0; 
liberty due to skepticism, 825-26. 

American Protective Association, rela- 
tions of Roman Church toward, 1, 843. 

Anaximander, on small human knowl- 
edge, n, 282. 

Ancestor worship. In Japan, I, 85; II, 
340; none in " religion of the future,*' 
n,306. 

Andower Bonow, on Hebrew idealisation 
of Ddty, 1, 234r-35. 

Antfican Prayer Book, I, 243. 

Angficanism. 5m " Church of England." 

Anthropocentric thedogy, dispelled by 
science, I, 84. 

Anthropomorphism, progress from, I, 
40, 232-33; adjectives of, 70; in Chris- 
tian thedogy, 80; II, 306; in govern- 
ment of universe, I, 165; orthodox 
bdlef in, 223; difficulties in India, II, 
261-62; early conceptions of Jehovah, 
811. 

Antiochus Epiphanes, oppression of 
Jews, I, 206. 

AniiQuiiieB (Josephus), dted as to 
Jesus, n, 113. 

Antiquity, falsely assumed by Bible 
compilers, 1, 120; antiquity of andent 
Egypt, n, 318. 

Antonines, age of, 1, 340. 

Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, (ModUa^ 
iUnuDf quoted on self-control, II, 177- 
78. • 

Apocalypse, prophecy of Messiah, 1, 175, 
205; dted in Presbyterian discussion, 
210; method In Books of Danid and 
Revelation, 205-08; at time of Jesus, 
n,246. 

Apocrypha revidon (Old Testament), I, 
263; inferiority (New Testament), 264. 

ApoUinaris of Hierapolis, on Qreek Qos- 
pd of Matthew, I, 285. 

Apollo, identified with Christ by Con- 
stantino, n, 223. 

Apt^ogia (John Henry Newman), on 
liberalism and authority, I, 50, 142, 
815. 
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INDEX 



Apoloipy (Justin), on Sunday obsenranoe, 
TT 221—22 

Apostles, ideas ot wealth, n, 266^66. 

Apostolio Era, oontrovemy <^, I* 221. 

Apparitions, due to religious esoiteinent, 
1,178. 

Aquinas, Thomas, dted sgainst modern- 
ism, 1,323. 

Arameaa, lost gospel in, I, 884; souroe 
of Matthew, 286. 

Aroadius, partition ot Roman Bmpire 
with Honorius, n, 66. 

Aiistophanes, dted as to literary eritl- 
dsm, I, 284. 

Axistotio, dted, I, 24; lefoim of idea of 
God, 47; studies by B.oman dergy, 
n, 126; oited on idea of man, 196. 

Afius, dispute with Athanadus in mod- 
em day, 1, 64; as to Trinity, IW. 

AriEaasss, Cumbevland Presbyterian 
Church in, II, 32. 

Arminius, resuneotion of son, Er, dted 
by PUto, I» 166. 

Arnold, Edwin, on life after death, II, 
286-87. 

Anidd, Matthew, rereient rationalism 
of, 1, 68, 100; n, 147; on infallibility of 
Bible, I, 213; on interpretation of 
Paul, 234; on Cslviniun, n, 11-18; 
on Hebraism, 62; his higk rank in 
literature and oritidsm, 147, 140; 
quoted on enduring powor for right- 
eouHMss, 107. 

Art, not to supplant rdigion, I, $6; in- 
fluenoe of religion on, in Egypt, n, 
814; oonceptions of Michelangelo, 312. 

Assent, not gateway to heaven, I, 146; 
none uniyenal, 327. 

Aasid, Frands of, compared with Benan, 
11,138. 

AsQrria, Israd conquered fay, If 240. 

AMyrion Ditoivmie* (Goorge Smith), I, 
239. 

Astronomy, geocentric character of in 
Christianity, I, 80; antidote for man's 
ego, 86; accuracy of, 166. 

Athanaaian Creed, fabrications of, I, 
243. 

Athanasius, modem contention with 
Arius, I, 64; over the Trinity, 109; 
creed ascribed to, 243. 

Atheism, not agnoetidam, I, 68; in 
Greek Church, n, 69; Bacon dted, 
286; promoted by inquiry, 308. 

Athens, modem influence, I, 28. 

Atkinson, Rev. George H., cordiality 
toward Mr. Scott, I, is. 

Atonement, evolved by Paul, 1, 21 ; mod- 
em transformation, 22, 123; Dr. A. 
J. F. Behrends on, 102; dogma of 
waning, 117, 122^24; need of in mor- 
als, 137; dootxinal idea of in Bible^ 



translation, 234; Aniofsr Rmimf 
quoted, 234^86; diifioult teaching for 
misdonariea, II, 262. 89t *'Greed'*; 



•« 



ff 



Attila, dted, II, 106-06. 

Attraction, myststy of, 1, 164. 

Augustan Age, of literature and law, I, 
340; influence on Paul, 340. 

Augustine, dted, 1, 12; dispute with fol- 
lowers of Pdagius, 118; on predesti- 
nation, n, 16-17. 

Augttstinian Monks, convent of, II, 128. 

Augustinian Theology, dted, I, 80; in 
translatkm of English Bible, 262; 
foreordination of, II, 319. 

Anrelius, Marcos, J^sdOafMiis, quoted 
on self-oontrol, II, 177-78. 

Austria, Romanism as State reUgicii, I, 
134; effects of defeat of 1866 on 
Cfaimh, 822; eipuisiQa from Italy. 
846^7; assent to extinction of Pope's 
politi<»d power, 848. 

Authority, John Henry Newman on, I, 
69, 316-16; II, 163; refuge in Soman 
Church. I, 60, 142, 193, 816-81; need 
of limitations on, 69; true basis in 
privnte hidgment, 66; Scarron and 
Luther quoted, 143; awthority re- 
quired by many minds, 194; Roman 
and Protestant authority similar, 197; 
in li|^t of sdentific inquiry, 907; er- 
rors in Bible authority, 216; no abso- 
lute authority in religion, 827; his- 
torio authority of Roman Cbureh. II, 
24; dow progress from, 27; Luther's 
oi^wdtion, 126-26; Voltaire's hostil- 
ity to, 130; no authontar in ''rdigien 
of the future," 806. £^ ** Christian- 
ity." 

Avarice, as force of progress, n, 199. 

Astecs, erud rites of, 1, 10. 

Baal, god of Shechem, 1, 46. 

Baba Bharati, critic of Christian mis- 
dons in India, n, 270-71. 

Babylon, author of Isaiah at, I, 204; 
source of dduge legend, 239; impor- 
tance in Jewish and Christian histoiy, 
240^1; Priestly Code from, 240, 273; 
souroe of craation legend, D, 66; of 
Sabbath, 66. 219-20. 

Bacon, Frands, influence of English 
Bible on, I, 267; quoted on ojmiion, 
n, 96; 8ti}dy of, 206; quoted on athe- 
ism, 286. 

Baconian theory, I, 246. 

Bancroft, George, criticism of Thomas 
Paine, II, 168. 

Baptism, not gateway to heaven. 1, 146. 

Baptist Church, Mr. Scott's lecture in. 
I, viB, 6; anniversaiy of, 6; m i sdnn - 
axy work for Chinese. H, 265; sriti- 
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dam of Tks Ortffoman on CUneoe 
miarioiw, 268; moral tflftchingi, 800. 

Boml (Switaerland), 1, 816. 

Beeeliar, Heuy Ward, qaoted on Old 
Tcatemeni, 1, 287. 

Behemoih, as modem looomotiTO em' 
gine, 1, 246H17. 

Behrenda, Bev. A. J. F., latiomdim of, 
1, 101-02. . 

Belgiom, invasion by Germans In seoond 
oentoiy, I, 816-17. 

BelMf , Mr. Soott's leapeot for, I« vii; in- 
fallible Bible not necessary to Ohris- 
tian life, 211; myths of Moses and 
JesQS, 214; slow ehanoee, 11, 169; be- 
lief In special revelation, 206. 

Benefioenoe, symbolised by Christmas, 
1,188. 

Benevolence, self-knowledge promotive 
of, U, 182; as progressive force, 199; 
promoted by socialistic ideals, 264. 

Boitham, Jeremy, ban of Index Bxpur* 
gaionue, I, 824; criticism of Thomas 
Paine, n, 160-<(1. 

Berioeley, George, nonmaterlal pbiloa- 
€iipbiy, 1, 77; II, 98; precursor of Chris- 
tian Scienoe, 76-76. 

Beth Israel (Temple, Portland, Oregon), 
1,278. 

BeUklehem, birthplace of Jesus in Mat- 
thew and Luke, I, 288, 287-88. 

39ible, otigin like other Uteratdre, 1, 12, 
216; moral teachlnfli not exclusively 
its own, 63; value not impaired by 
modem science, 68; natural historical 
teoozd, 98, 102; allegory in, 101; dis- 
pute between followers of Augustine 
and Pelagius, 118; no Bible acceptable 
to all sects, 188; open Bible keystone 
of Protestantism, 193-96; stimulus to 
ln<iaiiy and criticism, 198, 197, 200, 
206-09; Btiimilus to religious contro- 
laeBQr, 196 ; authority of Bible for Prot- 
estants, I, 198; old orthodoxy weak- 
ened, 198-94, n, 147-48; similarity of 
Boman and Pkotestant orthodoxy, I, 
197-96; mtionaliam as heresy, 199; 
long dispute over inspiration, 206-07; 
aMacks on Bible caused by dogma- 
ti«m, 211; Bible as perverted author- 
ity, 216; sanctions of polygamy and 
slavery. 216, 260; not exclusive book 
of religion, 226; tranaitoiy expression 
of religioin, 226; history of Jewish 
State, 226, 287; H, 821-22; Hebrew 
idealisation, I, 284-36; eneydopwlia 
of literature of Israel, 287-88, 248; 
loet books of, 242; life of Israel re- 
vealed by Bible, 248; woman's status, 
948-49; Elisabeth Cai^ Stanton's 
eritlflism of ''Man's Bible," 249; «n- 
tiguAted idcM not authoritalive, 249; 



mastetpleoe of BngHsh, 268-d4, 966- 
67; influence of Authorised Venaon, 
267-68; not to be supplanted 1^ Be- 
vlsed Version, 266, 267, 268-^; old 
levisions, 268-69; work of WycUffe and 
T^ndale, 268; MritioiBms of revision 
of 1881, 260-62; i^rogress of revision, 
268; lost sources of Gospels, 284; 
stimulus to Puritanism, II, 6; Cal- 
vin's covenaiBt of redemjHion, re- 
vealed by Bibb, 12; Luther's transla- 
tion in German, 123-24; spiritual 
value of B&le, 149; EoolesiMtes on 
mortality, 278; Micah quoted, fi83; 
Bible in pubUc achooU, 320-22; rival 
versions, 820; rival interpretations, 
820-22. iSee "Critieism." 

Bierbower, Austin CSomoImm ef ChrieO, 
n,260. 

Bigotry, its oliarge of infidelity, I, Hd; 
denial of greatness of Jesus, 184. 

Bishops of Bome, rise of, II, 66-67. 8ee 
"Boman Catholic Church." 

Blaine, James G., nomination for Pres- 
ident, n, 167. 

BWhedaU Bemanee, died to exemplify 
camp meeting, II, 887. 

Bloch, Rabbi J., cordiality toward Mr. 
Scott, I, ix. 

Boer War, patriotism mm Britiidi reli- 
gion, n, 384. 

Boers, national God of, 1, 46. 

Boniface VIII, decline of papal imwer, 

I, 844. 

Boofc of Mormon, Joseph Smith's discov- 
ery of, n, 82. 

Boston, Young Men's Christian Union, 
1, 131. 

Bound, Dr. NIohdbM {The J>09tnm eff 
the aabbath), n, 226-27. 

Bradlaugh, Charles, I, 860. 

Brahmanism, similarity to other teli- 
gions, 1, 48; as expression of univenal 
religion, 62; source of, II, 97. 

Breasted, James Heniy, on chronology 
of Egypt, III 813; on religious influ- 
ence in Bgypt, 314. 

Briggs, Dr. Charles A., rationaUsm of, 
I, 96, 98, 196, 217; U, 26-27; heresy 
trial of, I, 99, 181, 140, 197, 226; H, 
24; sermon on Bible and Qiurch, I» 
140; appeal to free conscience, 141; 
on infaUibility of Bible, 212; on fic- 
tions and forgeries of Christianity, 
246; amendments to Westminster 
Confession delayed by trial of, II, 16; 
later career of, 27; victory in New 
York Pr esbytery, 28; on reason as 
source of divine authority, 28; on 
sanctification, 80; his disousrien of 
Logoe, 844. 

BritiOn, State feUgiea of, 1, 184; in Cxi- 
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mMB War, II, 101-08; riraliy wHh 
Bomi*, 802; patriotim as nligioii In 
Boer War, 884. £^0* "Eni^aiML" 

Biitiih Muaeoni, 1, 230. 

Broad Church, movement for, 1, 106. 

BrooB, Emeet, aid for this pabiiea t ion, 

I.X. 

Brotherhood, as bond of aoeietj, II» 108; 
Jesus' conoeption of, 208. 

Broogher, J. Whitoonib, on "Ihring as 
Jesus Uved," H, 110. 

Brown, Rev. Arthur J., ooidiality to- 
ward Mr. Soott, I9 iz; oontroversy 
with, 83. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, on Egyptian mum- 
mies, 11,832. 

Bruno, oourage and fame of, II» 823-24. 

Biyan, Williiun J., Methodist support 
of In Nebraska, 1, 118. 

Buddhism, In Japan, I» 86; as eipression 
of univeraai rellgkm, fi2; derotees in 
United Stotes, II, 06; in Asia, 07; doo- 
trinee of, 07; hostility to Christianity 
in India, 261 ; eiitldsm of Biblioal cos- 
mogony, 203; resistance to Christian 
missionaries, 270-72; idea of imper- 
sonal immortality, 278-70. 

Bulgaria, Qladstone on atrodtlea of, II» 
208. 

BttUtiin (Portland, Oregon), on Bible, 
1,266. 

Burke, Edmund, on the ''illative sense," 
1^ 114; controversy with Thomas 
Paine, U, 160-61; his B^/Uetiem on 
HU RetohUUm in Franc; 160; AUson's 
tribute to, 160; his great inteUeet, 100; 
Sir James Mackintosh's reply to, 160; 
Robert Hall's reply to, 160. 

Burkett, Ebner J., Smator, of Nebraska, 
cited, 1, 113. 

Bums, Robert, quoted, II, 212. 

Byron, George Gordon, quoted on eyni- 
eal criticism, I, 100; on voice of con- 
science, II, 201; on conscience as ora- 
cle of God, 808. 

Bsrsantine Empire, Influence in separa- 
tion of Greek and Roman Churches, 

n,7i. 

Cnsar, Julius, as Ponf^e* M aximui , II, 
220; calendar of, 314. 

Cain, allegory of religion and soienoe, 
1, 87; son of Adam In Yahwistic docu- 
ment, 227; origin of, II, 846. 

Calendar, evolution of, II, 818-14. 

Callvert, Mrs. R. G., aid for this pub- 
lication, I, z. 

Caiviniem, rigid doctrines upheld t^ 
President Patton, of Princeton T7m- 
verrity. It 06; basis in predestination, 
118; Heidelberg Catedusm quoted, 
128; covenant of reeonciliatton, 126; 



theology of In Bible transition, 282; 
ImtHMM as source of Presbyterian- 
Ism, n, 10-17; defined by Matthew 
Arnold, 11-13; dogmatic Calvinism 
a reaction from dogmatic Romanism, 
18; varied Calvinism In Europe, 14; 
sources in Augustine and Paul, 17; 
eternal life and damnation, 17; mod- 
em protest against, 20; d^eat of 
Westminster Assembly, 22; free w3l 
asserted by modem thought. 81 ; eter- 
nal punishment not asserted by mod- 
em Calvinism, 80a Sm "Pkesbyte- 
rianlsm"; " Predestination"; "West- 
minster Confession." 

Cambyses, dted as to Egyptian mum- 
mies, n, 332. 

Camp Meeting, disappearance of, n, 
336-37. 

Canaan, its god Moloch, I, 46; di- 
vergent records, 220-21; on author- 
ship of Genesis, 270-71. 

Capital and Labor, theories of In Pen- 
tateuch, I, 273-76. 

Captivity (Babylonish) 1 importance In 
the history of Judaim and Christian- 
ity, I, 241; Mosaic law later, 273; 
Book of Daniel 400 years later, 206. 

Carlyle, Thomas, literary interpretation, 
1,237. 

Carnegie Foundatian, 1, 815. 

Carpenter, Dr. Boyd, on no n s e cta rian 
Christianity, I, 30-^. 

Catastrophe, man's insignificance, I, 84. 

Catholics, number in United States, I, 
143. i8M "Roman CathoUc Church." 

Celibacy* in priesthood, I, 837-38. 

Celt, invasion of Europe, II, 106. 

Cenobitism, based on teachingi of Jesus, 
n,243. 

CerMnonials, of State religian, I, 188; 
not gateway to heaven, 146. 

Certitudes, absence of in religion, 1, 100- 
16. 

Cesarea, dted, II, 116. 

Change. iSee "Progress." 

Channing Club, letter of Bir. Scott to, 
11,143. 

Channing, William EUecy, high rank of, 
n, 143-44. 

Character, self-help basis of, II, 176-76; 
self-denial and industry as essnntisls, 
177-70; dangers of self-introspection, 
180-81; need of self-knowledge. 178, 
180-81; conscious and unconscious In- 
fluences, 181, 184; injury of excess, 
184; agencies of Christian sects, 800. 

Charity, promoted by socialistic ideals, 
n,264. 

Chariemagne, relations with Roman 
Church, I, 317, 334; Napoleon's Imi- 
tation, 331. 
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Clutrles I, execution of, II, 8, 20. 

Charles II, restoration of, II, 8. 

Charles Martel, attitude toward 
Roman Church, I, 234. 

Chemosh, god of Moab, I, 46. 

Cheops, psnramid of, II, 333. 

Cheyne, Thomas K., on higher criticism 
and orthodoxy, I, 212. 

Chicago, Parliament of Religions at, 
I, 53, 96; rigid 8unday at Columbian 
Exposition, 96. 

Children, need of parental care, II, 185- 
86. iSm "Parents." 

China, difficulties of Christian mission- 
aries, I, 54; n, 270. 896 "Mission- 
aries." 

Chinese Missions, futility of, II, 264-67. 
8€e " Missionaries.'* 

Christ, person of as basis of doctrinal 
Christianity, 1, 63-64 ; Jesus of history 
not Christ of dogma, 64; atonement 
rationally interpreted, 102; President 
Taft on divinity of Christ. 113; Cal- 
vin's covenant of reconciliation, 126; 
true religion of Christ not doctrinal, 
141; Calvin's covenant of redemption, 
n, 11-12; Jesus as the Christ, 116-18; 
Christ identified by Constantine with 
Apollo, 223; divinity rejected by so- 
cialists, 248; Christ's ideal kingdom of 
socialism, 248-^9; not practical, 250- 
52. iSas "Jesus"; "Christianity." 

Christendom. See " Christianity ." 

Christian Church (Campbellite), 
futile missionary work for Chinese, II, 
265. 

Christian Endeavor (Society of ), cited 
on Buddhism in India, II, 261. 

Christian Science, cordiality toward Mr. 
Scott, I, ix; "consistency" of, II, 75; 
Mr. Scott's address on, 75-78. 

Christianity, Hebraistic and Hellenic 
sources, I, 12-13, 21, 109. 241; con- 
tinuous change, 13, 17-18, 95, 110; the 
essence eternal, 15; progress toward 
"religion of the future." 1, 30; 11, 305- 
07; Latin and Teutonic forms distin- 
guished, 1, 31 ; no monopoly of morals, 
33; n, 192-^4; similarity to other re- 
ligions, I, 48, 50; superiority of, 51- 
52, 95; not absolute religion, 52, 93, 
95, 141, 198; difficulty of foreign mis- 
sions. 54; II, 268-71; growth through 
commerce and conquest, I, 54; John 
Henry Newman quoted, 59; separa- 
tion of Church and State, 61, 107; II, 
65-67, 132; ethics not exclusive in 
Christianity, I, 63-64; 11, 298; trans- 
formed by Reformation, I, 64; geo- 
oentrio ideas, 80, 162; II, 262; the 
problem "whence and whither" not 
solved, I, 82; Christianity not super- 



natural, 05, 98, 151, 157, 178, 198. 
227; n, 295-99; morality and spiritu- 
ality its true bases, I, 95, 137, 141, 
157 ; n, 295, 298 ;" chosen people " idea 
of Jews, 1, 97; absence of certitudes as 
cause of toleration, 109-15; H, 338-39; 
democratic ideas of Christianity, I, 
109; alliance with Roman paganism, 
109; union and separation of Church 
and State, 109, 133-34; U, 102; Trin- 
ity as basis of dogmatic Christianity, 
1, 110; in election of 1912, 112; beliefs 
not certitudes, 112, 143; Christians 
persecuted and as persecutors, 112; 
dispute between followers of Augustine 
and Pelagius, 118; Christianity not 
"law of land," 132-84; diversities of 
belief, 183, 827; respect for universal 
faith, 138; weakness of miracles, 149; 
agency of Church and Scriptures in 
preserving knowledge, 161; idea of 
immortality developed by Christian- 
ity, 179, 305-10; ideality of Christian- 
ity growing into universal religion, 
187-88; n, 52-53; three epochs of 
Christianity, I, 187; growth of reli- 
gious consciousness in Pentateuch, 
208, 226; need of rationalism, 228- 
29; Neoplatonic coneeptions of Jesus, 
230; progress of Messianic idea, 235; 
ideas from Babylonish exile, 240-41; 
Christianity saved by Franks, 317; 
effects of French Revolution, 330-32; 
Christianity preserved by celibacy, 
837-^8^, Christianity as theological 
structure of Apostle Paul, 339-40; 
II, 246-47; ecdesiasticism founded 
on doctrines of Jesus, H, 13; future 
of Christianity not foreseen by Taci- 
tus, 45; source of monotheism in Jew- 
ish nationalism, 51-54; intolerance 
toward Jews, 58-59; Paul's efforts 
against Judaism, 58; nascent Chris- 
tianity confined to gentiles, 58; des- 
potism of Church in Russia, 65-71; 
superiority over Buddhism, 95; ri- 
valry between Greek Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, 101-02; idealisa- 
tion of Jesus, 1 19-21 ; Voltaire's serv- 
ice, 129-34; futility of religion in 
politics, 193; resurrection commemo- 
rated by Sunday observance, 222; 
Christ and Apollo identified by Con- 
stantine, 222-23, 226; pagan influ- 
ences in early Church. 223-24; adop- 
tion of Christianity by Roman State, 
222; changing character of Sunday 
observance, 231, 238-39; early Chris- 
tian ideas destructive to national life, 
255; Buddhist hostility, 261-62; futil- 
ity of "revivals," 2a?-84,297; power 
of faith and prayer, 296; religious fear 
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IMsnnc out, 30(M)1 ; hannooy of mod- 
«m sects, 301; anthropomorphio ele- 
mentfl in Christianity, 306; long in- 
tolerance, 325; Greek and Hebrew 
■ouroes of hymns, 32^-31; camp 
meeting passing out, 336-37. See 
"Rationalism"; "Dogma"; "CMti- 
dsm"; "Progress," etc. 

ChnsHanity and the Social Crint (Ran- 
•chenbusch), on social reoonstruction, 
n, 245; "Jesus not a social reformer," 
246. 

Christians, number in United States, I, 
143; mythmaking habit in early 
Christian, period, 152; oommerdal 
supremacy following military suprem- 
acy, 187; persecution of Jews, 241; 
Utopian ideals, 274; prohibition of 
usury, 275; persecution by Romans, 
n, 222. 5m "Christianity." 

Christie, A. A. (Archbishop), cordiality 
toward Mr. Scott, I, viii-ix. 

Christmas, need of doctrine of for moral 
order, 1, 137; chronology no longer an 
issue, 183; symbol of peace, good will, 
toleration, 183; humanising power, 
185; Christian ideality, 186-88; world- 
wide influence, 187-88; origins in 
paganism, II, 219. 

ChronioU (The Dalles), reply to, on 
Easter and Christmas, I, 137. 

Chronicles, late authorship of, I, 120; 
cited as to Hiram's mother, 220. 

Chronicles (Kings of Israel an4 Judah), 
lost Books of, I, 242. 

Church, morals not monopolised by, I, 
yiii; Chiiroh weakened by outworn 
dogmas, 145; Church defeated in dis- 
putes with science, 161; progress of 
private interpretation of Bible, 198; 
criticisms tacitly accepted, 206; prog- 
ress of rationalism, 212, 228-29; in- 
faUibUity dwindling, 224, 335; social- 
ism of Christ rejected, U, 253-57; 
Church denounced by JamesB. Weaver 
and MaryE. C. Lease, 253; Church 
as monitor of private wealth, 254, 
257; alliance with wealth, 255, 257; 
broad work of modem Church, 301; 
heresy frequent, 327; obligation of 
clergy to Church doctrines, 327-28; 
growth of toleration, 338r-39; co5per- 
ation of sects, 338. See "Christian- 
ity"; "Roman Church"; "Protest- 
antism"; "Sects," etc. 

Church and State, growth of separation, 
I, 61, 322-34; in France, Italy, Spain, 
116; union in Russia, 116; U, 65-71; 
in Turkey, 1, 116; State religion creeds 
and formulas, 133; in Europe, 134; 
status in United States, 134; rational- 
ism as separating force, 152; effect 



of French Revolution, 830-31; Na- 
poleon's concordat, 331 ; tyranny over- 
thrown by Voltaire, H, 12»-^; hia 
rinfame defined, 130-31; Parton's 
description of Church tyranny, 130- 
31 ; State and Church in 18th century, 
132; in American Colonies, 132; 
growth of separation in America, 132; 
Voltaire's influence in America, 132- 
34; Sunday observance as product of 
Church and State union in Rome, 223. 

Church of Eni^and, as State religion, I* 
35, 134; persecution of Jews, 241; 
Bible revision initiated by, 263; Puri- 
tan revolt from, H, 6-10; Thirty-nine 
Articles of, 7, 15. 22; futile effort of 
Presbyterians a^dnst, 22; refonnsp 
tory influenoe of Methodism, 47; 
withdrawal of Newman, Manning, 
Ives, Doane, Walworth, 153. 

Cicero, quoted on Plato, I, 82; on mir- 
acles, 157; on right reason, II, 200-01. 

Cincinnati, Republican National Con- 
vention at, in 1876, II, 167. 

Circuit rider, seal of, II, 4^-44. 

City Road Chapel (London), reopening 
of, n, 37. 

Civilisation, supremacy of Christianityt 
1, 187 ; baser motives as forces of prog- 
ress, II, 199; antiquity of civilisation, 
313. 

CHarke, James Freeman, on universality 
of God, I, 48. 

Clergy, Mr. Scott's disputes with, I, 
viii, 93; atonement evaded by, 123^ 
24; contrast between Roman Catholic 
and Protestant clergy, 315; clergy in 
France, 323; under separation of 
Church and State in Europe, 324r-34; 
celibacy in Roman Church, 337-38; 
participation in English progress, 350- 
51; clergy in Luther's time, H, 125; 
disputes with Robert G. IngersoII. 
167; weakened by decline of religion 
of fear, 300; modem preaching re- 
formatory, not punitive, 300-81; free- 
dom of clergy, 317-20 ; rationalism and 
heresy, 327; obligation to churdi 
doctrines, 327-28; need of tact, 342; 
wide opportunity for social work, 342. 

Cline, C. E.. missionary work for Chi- 
nese, U, 465. 

Clovis, pact with Roman Church, 1, 338- 
34. 

Coercion, absence in modem world, I, 
323. 

Cohen, D. Soils, at Thanksgiving serv- 
ioe (1895), I, 6. 

Cohn, Dr. Frederick, on Judaism as 
source of Christianity and Moham- 
medanism, n, 52-53. 

Cdenso, Bishop John William, pcnecu- 
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tioik of, I, 120, 210-11; analyma of 

Book of Exodus, 210-11. 
Coleridge, Samuel T., on progress of 

consdenoe, II, 201. 
C6logne, as political center of Qezmaay, 

I, 316. 

Cologne OazetUt influence of, I, 317. 

Columbian Exposition (Chicago), Sun- 
day obsenranoe at. It 96. 

Colimibus, triumph over adversity, II» 
176. 

Commerce, spreading rdigion, I, 64; 
stimulus to moral progress, 11, 206-06. 

Common law, in accord with religious 
freedom, 1, 134. 

Common Sonae (Paine), overrating of, 

II, 168-^9; name suggested by Ben- 
jamin Rush, 168. 

Commonwealth (Oomwell's), opposi- 
tion to Prssbsrterians, II, B. 

Communism, Utopia of Mosaic Law, I, 
274; founded on teaehings of Jesus, 
n,24d. /Sss^SodaUsm." 

Comparative Theology, science of, 
I, 62; aspects in Parliament of Reli- 
gions, 63; study stimulated by wide 
intercourse, 64; not wicked, 92; news- 
paper functions, 93; activity of Jew- 
ish scholars, 97. 8o9 "Criticism"; 
"Theology," etc. 

Concentration, need of for success, II, 
177. 

Concordat, Napoleon's in 1801, I, 331- 
32; abolition of. 332-33. 

Conduct, individual responsibility, I, 
vii; influence of Methodism, II, 43; 
religion as conduct, I, vi; II, 46, 190- 
91; self-control as rule of, 177; moral 
education, 204; nature's test of sur- 
vival of fittest, 316; necessity of free 
will, 318. 

Cone, Orello, on immortality among 
Jews, 1, 174; on doctrines of Jesus, 176. 

Confession of Augsburg, n, 14. 

Confession of Faith (Presbyterian), for- 
mulation of, n, 7. See " Westminster 
Confession"; " Presbyterianism." 

Confession (Scotch), I, 124. 

Confucianism, expression of universal 
religion, I, 62; resistanoe to Christian 
missionaries, II, 270. 

Confucius, moral similarity to Plato 
and Somtes, 1, 139. 

Congregational (Church, cordiality to- 
ward Mr. Scott, I, is; progress in, 
196; relation to Puritanism, 11, 6; har- 
mony with other churches, 300. 

Conquest, spreader of Christianity, 1, 64. 

Conscience, supreme right of, in Prot- 
estantism, I, 66-66, 196-96; not 
crushed by eharge of infidelity, 69; 
work oi Protostantiam for, 



dom of, 141'; restzioted by ecdesissti- 
cism, 197; as "oracle of God," 336; 
n, 308-09; spread by Puritanism, n, 
6; basic doctrine of Jesus, 13; liberty 
of Jews in America, 68-69; Voltaire'S' 
contribution to, 129-81; liberty in 
American Colonics not freedom, 132; 
force of, 197-98; Coleridge quoted, 
201; Bsrron on, 201, 308; penalties of, 
201; slavery as example, 201, 308-09; 
natural selection and survival of fittest 
mitigated by, 202; conscience as ao- 
cimiulated wisdom, 204; Sunday ob- 
servance and private conscience, 231; 
ethics hampered by narrow idea, 308; 
test of war, 309; Bruno's service to, 
323; skepticism a means of free con- 
science, 326. See " Ck>nsciou8nees." 

Consciousness, relation to Infinite, I, vi, 
8, 200; n, 78, 306; long progress of, 
I, vii; n, 300-01; changes of, 1, 26-29.; 
guidance of, 38; II, 197-98; religion 
as expression of, I, 38; broadened by 
open Bible, 200; by rationalism, 236; 
Paul's consciousness of predestina- 
tion, n, 67; mystery of, 282; conscious- 
ness of energy, force and life, 287; 
after death, 287; of spirit, 288. 

Conservation of Energy, James Marti- 
neau on, II, 276; relation of death to; 
276. 

Conservatism, of religion, I, 64. 

Constantine, union of Church and State, 
I, 109; his epoch-making period, 187; 
authorship of Donation of Conelaniine, 
244; relinquishment of West to Syl- 
vester, 244; Napoleon's imitation, 831 ; 
Sunday edict of, II, 223; worship of 
Christ and Apollo identified by, 228. 

Constitution (U.S.), guarantee ot reli- 
giouB freedom, I, 134. 

Convent, Augustinian at Wittenberg, 
n, 123. 

Convocation of Canterbury, Bishop 
O>lenso deposed by, I, 120; Bible re- 
vision initiated by, 332-33. 

Cook, Joseph, on future life, II, 287. 

Corinthians, quoted- on temporal and 
eternal, I, 82; on vision of Jesus, 171; 
on risen Christ, 177; on Sunday ob- 
servance, n, 226. 

Onruption, parental responsibility at 
preventive, 11, 186. 

Cosmogony of Bible, Buddhist criti- 
cism of, Q, 262. 

CkMmcU of Trent, II, 14. 

Council of the Trinity, Calvinist doe- 
trine of, n, 11. 

Cousin, Victor, cited on history as divine 
action, II, 200. 

Oyvenant of Grace, Calvinist doctrine 
of. n, 12. 
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Covenant of Raoondlifttion, Ctlvinist 
dootnne of, I, 126. 

Covenant of Redemption, Calvini«t 
doctrine of, II, 11-12. 

Covenant oi Worki, Calviniet doctrine 
of, n, 11. 

Cowper, William, seMoe to Methodism, 
II,3a-39; dtedonnature and God, 209. 

Crapsey, Rev. Algernon S., renunciation 
of Epiaoopal ministry, I, 63; II, 327. 

Creation, legend of from Babylon, 1, 241 ; 
n, 55, 220; double narrative in Gene- 
sis, I, 269; error of, II, 29; diseredited 
by science, 221; difficult teaching by 
miasionarieB, 262; Buddhist eriticism 
of. 262. 

Creator. 5s« "God." 

Credulity, necessary to miracles, 1, 164; 
barred by critidam, 207; perwstence 
in Mormonism, Q, 83. 

Creed, moral life superior, I, vi; e xp re e 
sion of moral consciousness, vii; Mr. 
8oott*s respect for, vii; none perma- 
nent, vi, 8, 9, 99, 116, 141; II, 17-18, 
117; not infaUible truth, I, 60, 110. 
115, 130, 141, 224; relation to agnos- 
ticism, 67; creed of Israelites summa- 
rised by Huxley, 77-78; many creeds 
of Christianity, 03; as historical relics, 
101; no "White House" creed, 114; 
passing out of religion, 116; essential 
to State religion, 133; humanity ad- 
vanced by, 139; pagan mythology in 
Christian creed, 161 ; creed of resurrec- 
tion, 164; progressive interpretation 
of, 176; n, 297; natural growth of, I, 
200; conflict with private judgment, 
218; Athanasian Creed, 243; Job's 
resistance to creed, 304; Westminster 
Confession, 7-32; none in doctrines of 
Jesus, n, 13; Nioene Creed, 14; Con- 
fession of Augsburg, 14; Council of 
Trent, 14; Thirty-nine Articles, 16; 
Irish Artides, 15; progressive religion 
vs. creed, 148, 300; Matthew Arnold 
on, 148; no monopoly of morals in any 
creed, 193-94; Sunday observance as 
creed, 231; mond basis of all creeds, 
300. 

Crime, man as freewill agent, H, 318. 

Crimean War, religious cause of, H, 101. 

Criti4:, The, dted on "man's" and "wo- 
man's" Bible, I, 248. 

Criticism, not blamable for Bible error, 
I, vii; prindples of, 12, 19-20, 50, 52, 
98-99, 196, 207-09, 323; H, 65; prog- 
ress of, 1, 17-20, 92, 100-02. 123, 178, 
196, 198, 206-07. 223-24, 228-29, 288, 
323-24; n, 27, 29, 73. 301 ; Bible errors 
corrected. I, 28-29, 120. 204, 212, 221, 
226-29. 309; 11, 114; contest with or^ 
thodozy, I, 41, 194, 207,223; freedom 



of criticism, 58, 65, 138; success in tol- 
eration, 67, 110, 114; n, 325-26; 
harmony with broad Christianity, I» 
67-68; anthropomorphism of Bible, 
49; n, 261-62; anthropooentrie theol- 
ogy abandoned, I, 84; Roman Church 
subject to criticism, 70; newspaper 
function, 93{ Mr. Scott's letter to 
Bishop Charies W. Smith, 91; Ths 
Oregoni<m*9 Ions work, 92, 195; aid to 
spirituality and morality, 95; super- 
naturalism and myths rejected, 95, 98, 
120, 151, 154, 156, 161, 163, 178, 227<- 
28; n, 114, 262; criticism not irreli- 
gious, 1, 58, 92. 95. 98, 100, 102, 203-05, 
288-89; hostility of President Patton, 
of Princeton, 96; Jewish and Christisn 
scholars in harmony, 96-97; H, 262, 
311-12; special origins of Judaism and 
Christianity diseredited, I, 97-98; an- 
cient absence of criticism, 98. 224r-25; 
Byron on csmical critidam, 100; Theo- 
dore Parker dted, 101; interpretation 
in John as to Trinity, 107; historical 
methods of study. 111, 207, 210, 224; 
false antiquity of Bible, 120, 209; ler- 
ends of creation, flood, and fall of 
man, 120, 239, 241; Bishop Colenso's 
work, 120, 210-11; atonement as the- 
ological abstraction, 122-24; original 
sin and redemption rejected, 125; 
modem demand for proofs, 126; stim- 
ulus to open Bible and Protestantism, 
63, 193, 195, 200; criticism not barred 
by moral excellence of Christianity, 
137; phyncal resurrection of Jesus re- 
jected, 169; reverence for work of 
Jesas, 183; Bible not "attacked" by 
criticism. 194-95; Bible strengthened 
by. 194, 207-12, 221; work of Charles 
A. Briggs and Richard Heber Newton, 
197; U, 29; analyds of Isaiah, I, 204; 
Bible criticism basis of rationalism, 
206-09, 223, 323; H. 321-22; no half- 
way criticism, I, 207; historioal vahie, 
207, 209-12, 214, 224, 239-41, 244, 
248; n, 114, 262, 296; redaction of 
Pentateuch in Judah, t 208; II, 56; 
infallibility rejected, I. 206; Jewith 
Eneyelopadia as authority, 204; Bible 
discrepancies of, minor impcwtanee, 
210, 227; Canon Cheyne dted, 212; 
legendary temptation of Jesus, 214; 
Pauline and Petrine legends in Jesus 
narrative, 215; theoretical elements in 
Pentateuch, 209, 273-76; II, 55; criti- 
cism denounced by Presbyterians, I, 
218-26; controversies of Bible au- 
thors, 220; oral traditions, 224; doc- 
trinal matter of Bible, 224, 234, 262, 
309; other errors than of translatioD, 
227; documents Yahwdi and Elohtwi, 
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208, 2227, 26^70; diverse authonhip 
of Pentateuch, 206, 206-09, 211, 231, 
243. 267-72, 274; n, 29, 55-56; ChrijB- 
tianity streDctliened by eritioism, I, 
229; Bible as "Word of God," 230-31; 
n, 56^7; various gods in Bible, 1, 232; 
acceptance of Mosaic authorship of 
Pentateuch by Jesus, 267; fable of 
giants in Genesis, 276; Gospel criti- 
cism, 281-83, 288-89; genealogy of 
Jesus not historical, 287; criticism of 
Books Daniel and Revelation, 295-98; 
immortality idea absent from Old Tes- 
tament, 307-10; "modernism" as 
"criticism," 323; opposition of Ro- 
man Chuxoh, 325; effects of criticism 
on revelation and authority, II, 25; on 
inspiration, 26; modem Jewish criti- 
cism, 54-57; Max Mttller's work. 82; 
Luther's, 125-26; Voltaire's, 129-34; 
Matthew Arnold's criticism, 147; 
Robert Q. IngersoU's, 167-70; origin 
of Sabbath, 221 ; Acts of Apostles dted 
on purpose of Jesus, 246; end of world, 
255; cosmogony of Bible criticised, 
262; progressive idea of Jehovah, 311* 
See "Criticism"; "InfsUibiUty"; 
"Rationalism." 

Cromwell, hostility to Presbsrterianism, 
n, 7-8; supremacy of, 20; greatness in 
English history, 37; attitude toward 
prayer, 325. 

Crudfizion, Roman practice, I, 111; dis- 
crepancy in Gospel record, 220. iSes 
"Jesus." 

Crusades, spirit of in Mohammfldanism, 
n, 102. 

Crsrstallisation, mystery of, 1, 164. 

Cumberland Presbyterianism, histoiy 
of, U, 32-34. 

Current IMeraJtwre^ on miracles, 1, 149. 

Cuvier, I, 24. 

Cyd&padia of American LUeraiure (Duy- 
ckinck), on Thomas Paine, II, 158. 

Cynicism, Byron on, I, 100; menace to 
faith, 138. 

Cyprus, seisure by Britain, n, 102. 

CyruB, Jews released by, I, 240. 

Csar, rival of the Pope, II, 70. 

Dague, R. A., letter on Bible errors, I, 
204. 

Daily T^egraph (London), on Assyrid- 
ogy, I, 239. 

Damascus, Paul's vision, 1, 171-72. 

Damnation, Calvin's doctrine, n, 17. 
See "Calvinism." 

Daniel, Book of, analysed, I, 204, 234; 
written 400 years after captivity, 204, 
243, 296, 299; prophecy fulfilled (7) in 
Louis Napoleon, 246; revision criti- 
dsma, 261; high litonuy art. 295-08. 



Dante, use of predestination^ I^ 119; 
cited on hell, II, 10. 

Darwin, Charley, cited, I, 24; reverent 
rationalism of, 100; ban of Index 
Expurgaioriue, 324; on immortality 
and duty, II, 280. 

David, descent of Messiah from, 1, 175, 
286-n80; reference in Isaiah, 205; dis- 
crepancy in Matthew and Luke as to 
Solomon and Nathan, 227, 287; Da- 
vidic idea of Messiah, 235; dted as to 
riding an ass, 291 ; false conceptions of 
David, U, 310. 

Davidson, Samud, on Job, I, 30&-09; 
on resurrection, 308. 

Death, occurrence before Adam, 1, 161— 
62; O. W. Holmes quoted, II, 275; 
James Martineau on, 276; immortal- 
ity personal or impersonal, 278-80; 
Socrates quoted (Plato's Photdo), 27fr- 
79; Plato's idea, 279; Buddha's, 279; 
Schopenhauer's, 279; Christian idea 
of immortality, 280; personal idea die-' 
credited by science, 280-81; death 
necessary for freshness of life, 285 ; per- 
sistence of force, moral and phymcal, 
286-^7; Edwin Arnold quoted, 286- 
87; nature's penalty, 316-17; superior- 
ity of earth burial, 332-33; Edmund 
Waller dted, 332; futility of preserv- 
ing body, 333; of indneration, 333. 

DeeUnc and FaU €(f the Roman Empire 
(Gibbon) , on Grerman influence, 1, 3 16- 
17. 

Decretale, The, I, 244. 

Deer, savagery of, n, 202. 

Deinard, Rabbi S. N., on "Myth of 
Jesus," U, 113. 

Deity. <Sm "God." 

De Lashmutt, Van B., dted, I, 290. 

Ddirium, as nature's penalty, II, 317. 

Ddphic Grade, dted, I, 207. 

Dduge. 5m "Flood." 

Democracy, de Tooqueville on spread of, 

I, 32; in origins of Christianity, 109; 
studies by Jesuits, II, 125. 

Demonology, denied by rationalism, I, 

151. 
De RepubUca (Cioero), on right reason, 

11,200-01. 
Descartes, Ren6, ban of Index Bxpurgo^ 

toriue, I, 324. 
Despotism, Church and State in Russia, 

II, 65-71 ; in Mormonism, 86. 
Destiny, man's vain effort to solve, I, 

81. 
Deuteronomy, late authorship, I, 120; 
podtion of Levites, 226; Moses not 
author, 243, 270-72; II, 55; contem- 
porary with Jeremiah, I, 271-72; sab- 
batical year of, 274 ; origin of Sabbath, 
n, 220-21. 
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Devolution, ehnrch proper^ in Fmnoe, 
1,334. 

DerotioDftl Spirit, in great liymns, ]I» 
381. 

De Wette, WHliehn M. L., 1, 17. 

Dickinson, Mien E., on Bifok of Mormon, 
n, 87-89. 

Mm Infau9tu9, eimilarity to original 
Sabbath, II, 220. 

IHe§ 8oli», Roman oeremonial, II, 223, 
^26; not Jewisli Sabbatli, 223. 

IHU Alitor Vioum, quoted. 1, 6. 

Disease, nature's penalty, II, 317. 

BisestabUdunent, in Eni^and and In- 
land, n, 66. 

Diseent, variety of, I, 327. 

Dissenters, in English Revolution, II, 
21 ; in rise of Methodism, 37; in Rus- 
sia, 66. 

DiotoMno Viow» of tho Hitlory of Judth 
itm (Rabbi Solomon Sohindler), 
quoted on Bible critioism, n, 56. 

Dimna Commodia, H, 331. 

Divine Authority, reason or ehoroh as 
source, II, 28. 

Divine Intervention, discredited by sd- 
enoe. I, 161, 166. iSse "Critioism"; 
"Rationalism." 

Divine Spirit, in man, II, 212; man as 
freewill agent, 318. 

Divinity of Jesus. ^Sm "Jesus." 

Doane, Rev. Q. H., withdrawal from 
Episcopal Chureh, II, 163. 

2>oeerin«o/<^iSa6te<A (Nicholas Bound), 
n, 226. 

Dogma, none permanent, I, vi; necessaiy 
to devotional spirit of masses, vi; II, 
307; moral life superior to, I, vi; Mr. 
Scott's respect for belief in, vii; value 
of criticism, 57-58; not supportable 
by miraole, 58 ; II, 297 ; Roman Chureh 
as refuge of, I, 59-60, 142, 318; John 
Henry Newman quoted, 59; special 
divinity of Jesus as basis of doctrinal 
Christianity, 63; Jesus of lustory not 
Christ of dogma, 64; Oliver Lodge on 
nonscientifio doctrines, 78; dogma not 
permanent support of miracle, 92; 
anthropocentric theology of, 84 ; news- 
paper discussion of, 91; changed 
modem view of dogmas, inspiration, 
incarnation, atonement, 102; old dis- 
pute over Trinity, 107-10; dogma 
weakened by Protestantism, 114; 
drift from "divinity of Christ," 113- 
14; dogma in politics, 115; Spain 
ruhied by, 116; predestination and 
atonement waning, 117; " fall of man " 
waning, 120; dogmas helpful to moral 
order, 137; dogma attacked by Rev. 
Oharies A. Briggs, 140; error in all 
dogma, 141; dogma siibieot to con- 



stant ohaagBS, 141-42; II. 24; 
noo-dogmatie, I, 142; n, 13; Scarron 
and Luther eited, I, 143; ohurehes 
weakened by outworn dogma, 145; 
spirituaUty repeUed by, 145, 236; 
abandonment ol errors, 150; oritieiBm 
as oofTeetive, 152, 248, 336; dogma 
based on pagan mythologiea, 161; sup- 
planted by growing spiritual idrality, 
187; no dogma infallible, 198, 224-25; 
dogma as transcript oi its period, 199; 
hostility to oritieism, 211, 289; idea of 
resuneetion not in Job, 308; doetrinal 
interpretations of Old Testament by 
Christians, 309; dogma less strong in 
America, 822; doctrines of Paul, 109, 
339-40 ; morals independent of dogma, 
n, 192; Sunday obeervanoe as dogma, 
231, 238; dogma in future Christian- 
ity, 298; long dispute over free will, 
319; dogmatic interpretation of Bible, 
321-22; dogma in President Taft's 
election, 343. Boe "Bible"; "Chris- 
tianity"; "Creed," etc. 

Dolph, J. N., at Thanksgiving service 
(1895), I, 6. 

Dominican School, teaohings ol free 
wiU. n, 319. 

Donatiion of ConsteaHiM, fiction of, 1, 244. 

Donnelly, Ignatius, on Baconian theory, 
1.246. 

Doubt, not irreligious, I, 57-62; neces- 
sary as faith, 58; Tennsrson quoted, 
58; sign of free will, 60; difficulty of 
equipoise With faith, 60-^1; Gioethe 
quoted, 61; doubt as guard against 
tyranny, 61-62; influence for prog- 
ress, 65, 138; human right of, 65; 
as means of toleration, n, 325. Sm 
"Criticism"; "Skepticism," etc. 

Drama, in Book ol Job, I, 303-06. 

Driver, Samuel R., on immortality in 
Book of Job, I, 308. 

Drought, due to natural forces, 1, 164. 

Du Bois-Reymond, tribute to Voltaire, 
n, 133. 

Duty, basis of true Christianity, I, 95; 
influence of Methodism on, II, 43; 
views of Channing, 43; need of self- 
knowledge, 178-82; dangers of, 180; 
self-sacrifice as duty, 183; golden 
rule of duty, 192; duty of ridies, 254; 
Charles Darwin on, 280; duty taught 
by all sects, 300; duty of free will, 318. 

Duyek%nok*9 Cyclopcodia^ on Thomas 
Paine, U, 158. 

Dyott, Rev. Luther R., tribute to Mr. 
Scott, I, is. 

Earth, one worid in many, I, 84; human 
life temporary, 85; aeocentrio idea ol 
eariy Cbiinh, 162. 
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Earth Burial, superiority of. II» 332^-33. 

Earth Mounds, souroe of Book of Mor^ 
mout n, 87. 

Earthquake, man's insignifi canoe, la 84; 
due to natural causes, 164. 

Easter, doctrine as mond agent, I, 137; 
psyohologioai study, 109; meaning of, 
174-76. 

Eastham, Mrs. Axma Feamside, aid for 
this publication, I, xi. 

Ecdesiastee, quoted on immortality, II, 
278. 

Eodesiasticism, based on supernatural 
Scriptures, I» 99; dispute over grace 
and free will, 118; formulas not abso- 
lute, 130; miracles compared with 
Biblical, 154, 156; hostility toward 
science, 160, 162; teachings of mir- 
acles, 161; compromise with pagan 
mythology, 161; hostility toward pri- 
vate judgment, 197; similarity of 
Roman and Protestant authority, 197; 
founded on tribal idea of God, 199; 
impotent against criticism, 206-07 ; in- 
fluence in modem politics, 316; less 
strength in America, 322; absence in 
Jesus' teachings, II, 13; attacked by 
Voltaire, 129; difficulties in combat- 
ing Buddhists. in India, 361-62; crit- 
ics as "infidels," 299. See " Criticism " ; 
"Dogma." 

Ecumenical Conference (Methodist), 
at Washington, D.C. (1891), I, 164. 

Eddy, Mary Baker G., cited on Chris- 
tian Science, II, 75. 

Edom. I, 270. 

Education, teaching of moral law, II, 
204; labor of, 205; stimulus to com- 
merce, 206. 

Edwards, Jonsthan, on predestination, 
n, 16. 

Egotism, self-knowledge correctiire of, 
U. 182. 

Egypt, source of doctrine of Trinity, I, 
50; Israelites in, 223; light on Bible 
teits, 241; great pyramid, 246; au- 
thorship of Genesis, 271; flight of 
Joseph and Mary, 282-83; Sabbath 
commemorati\e of deliverance of 
Jews, n, 220-21 ; religious concepts of 
Egypt, 313-14; mummy of Rameses 
at Boston, 313; Fetne cited, 313; 
Breasted dted, 313-14; development 
of calendar, 313; influence of religion, 
314; idea of immortality, 314; mum- 
mies, 814-15, 332; tombs, 3)5; futil- 
ity of preserving human body, 332- 
33; Sir Thomas Browne quoted, 332. 

Election, as to predestination, I, 118; 
doctrinal idea of in Bible translation, 
234; Cal\in's doctrine descended from 
Jews and Paul, n, 16-17; modem 



protest against, 20, 81. See "Calvin- 
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ism. 

Eliot, Charles W., on religion of future, 
n, 305-07. 

Eliot, Thomas L., cordiality toward Mr. 
Scott, I, iz. 

Elirhas. debate with Job, I, 304. 

Elohim, transition from Yahweh, I, 46- 
46; idea of in old Israel, 78; Elobist 
element in Pentateuch, 208, 221, 227; 
Seth as Adam's first-born son, 227; 
discrepancy with Yahwistic document, 
227. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, astronomy an 
antidote for pride, I, 85; power of 
truth, II, 210. 

Emmanuel, Victor, Pope's power ex- 
tinguished by, I, 348. 

Emotional Cures, not miracles, I, 158^ 
59. 

Emotional Revivals, aberrations of, n» 
294. 5e« "Revival." 

Eneyclopcedia Britannicat quoted on 
Voltaire, n, 129. 

End of the World, fear of, I, 165. 

Energy, relation to life and matter. 1, 82; 
James Martineau on conservation of, 
II, 276; relation of death to, 276; per- 
sistence of, 286-87; Herbert Spencer 
quoted, 287; spiritual quality, 288. 

England, Catholic clergy in, I, 350-51; 
Presb3rterianism in, II, 56; liberty of 
Jews, 59; separation of State and 
Church, 65; Sunday-Sabbath. II, 227. 

EngUsh Bible, masterpiece of prose, I* 
253-57. 263; great influence, 253-54, 
257-58; ingrown in speech, 255; tran- 
script of intellectual period, 255; 
source of Shakespeare's genius, 255; 
not to be supplanted by new versions, 
257, 263-64; Taine quoted. 257; Au- 
thorized Version a revision of Wye- 
liffe and Tyndaie, 258; stimulus of 
piinting, 259; criticisms of Revised 
Version. 260-62; stimulus to Puritan- 
ism. U, 6. See '* Bible." 

English Church Congress (1898). I, 30. 

English Language, spread by Bible, I, 
253. 

Enlightenment, triumph through mar- 
tyrdom, I, 162. 

Enoch, prophecy of, I, 242; imitated in 
Book of Revelation, 297. 

Environment, influence on character, 
n, 175. 

Episcopal Church, cordiality toward Mr. 
Scott, I, ix; A. S. Crapsey's with- 
drawal, 63; II, 327; progressive move- 
ment, I, 195; mission work for Chi- 
nese, II, 265; moral teachings similar 
to those of oUier churches, 300; Bishop 
Henxy C. Potter on obligation of 
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dergy to Church doctrinM, 827; ho#- 
tility toward other chnrohes waning, 
338-39: heresy ''iUogical," 346. 

Epistles, theological origins of, I, 12. 

Epworth League (Nebraska), attack on 
President Taft, I, 113. 

EouaJity, early Christianity a more- 
ment for, n, 250. iSm "Socialism." 

Equator, Sidney Smith's witticism, II, 
311. 

Erastians, hostility towaxd Presbyter- 
ians, n, 7. 

Error, criticism not biamable for, I, vii; 
in every creed, 141, 336; in definitions 
of philosophy, 141; abandonment of 
in Christianity, 160; error in Bible, 
226-29; not due to copyists or trans- 
lators, 227; meanings changed by 
such error, 231; theoretical error in 
religion. 276; detected by scholarship, 
309; Bible error not sacred, II, 27; 
error due to self^introepection, 180- 
81. 5c« "Criticism." 

Eschatoiogy, Christian controversy, I« 
196. 

Esdras, imitated in Book of Revelation, 
1,297. 

Eternal, The, cited in Isaiah, I, 206. 
See " God." 

Eternal Life, Calvin's doctrine, n, 17. 

Eternal Punishment, modem agnosti- 
cism regiurding, I, 102; Calvin's doc- 
trine, n, 17. 

Ethics. ;S66 "Morals." 

Euclid, contrasted with fallible Bible, II, 
18. 

Eugene (town), dispute over predesti- 
nation and atonement, I, 117. 

Europe, stimulated by New World, I, 
267; liberty due to skepticism, Q, 
326. 

Evangelists, cited on resurrection, 1, 136. 

Evil, propensity toward, I, 126; penal- 
ties of, n, 204; checked by publicity, 
208. 

Evolution, in religion, 1, 13, 23-26; slow 
progress, 36; in creeds and dogmas, 
107 ei eeq. ; in interpretation of Bible, 
123; moral evolution more certain 
than physical, II, 197; brotherhood 
the result of, 198; broadening religious 
expression, 301. See "Progress"; 
" Criticism " ; " Bible," etc. 

Ewald, I, 17. 

Exdusiveness, of Jews, U, 61-63; due to 
Christian intolerance, 68-69. 

Exegesis, scientific work on Bible, 1,207. 
iSee "Bible"; "Criticism." 

Exile, importance in Hebrew history, I, 
240; in history of Pentateuch, 271. 

Exodus, analysed by Bishop Colenso, I, 
210; impossibilities of, 223; laws coin 



trasted with Deuteronomy, 226; 
Moses not author, 270; SabbAth aa 
rest day, II, 220; creation stoiy d&s- 
eredited, 221. 

Exordsm, denied by rationalism, 1, 151. 

Exponiione of the Oraclee cf the Ijord 
(Papias), I, 284. 

Esekiel, preservation of Judaism bsy, I* 
109; contemporary with Leviticua, 
272; imitated in Book of Revelataoii* 
297. 

Esra, preservation of Judaism by, 1, 100; 
priestly code of, 240; II, 66; contem- 
porary with Exodus and Numbers, I. 
270; Sabbath of. U. 66. 

Faber, George S., in "tractarian" de- 
bate, n, 163. 

Fables, in Christian doctrine, I, 78; in 
Genesis, 223; in all literatures, II, 29; 
in early Christianity, 297. 

Failing, Henry, gifts to Chinese mis- 
sions, n, 266. 

Faith, necessary to progress, I, 68, 61 ; 
difficulty of equipoise, 60-61 ; as guard 
against materialism, 01-62; ration 
to agnosticism, 67; in dispute about 
mind and matter, 77; needed in failure 
of religion, 82; sustained by seienoe, 
82-83; an abiding consolation, 86; sup- 
port of belief in Trinity, 107; in resor- 
rection, 130; universal in man, 138; 
not dependent on miracles, 149; essen- 
tial to miracle cures, 168-4S9; \agary 
as to end of world, 106; toleration of, 
823; no infallible agency of, 336; mya- 
tery as support of, II, 282; power 
against natural forces, 296; the strong- 
hold of religion, 307; lack of, in ra- 
tionalism, 307. 

Fall of Man, discussed by Oliver Lodge, 
1, 78; transitory doctrine, 119; II, 294; 
origin in Ninevite records, I, 120; a 
theological abstraction, 121; rejected 
by science, 126; death before Adam, 
161-62; woman's blame for, 248; the 
doctrine in Calvinism, II, 11, 17; 
difficulty of missionary teaching, 262, 
268^9. 

False Gods, abhorred by Jews, 1, 120-21. 

Fame, the only persoiud immortality, 
n, 332-33; Ennius quoted, 333. 

Famine, due to natural forces, 1, 164« 

Fanaticism, in Greek Russian Churoh. 
n,69. 

Fate, as used by Milton, 1, 119. 

Fathers, miracles of, 1, 163. 

FoiMi, 1, 306. 

Fear, religion of, passing out, H, 300; as 
source of religion, 306; in Egypt, 314. 

First Cause, s gnosticism ignorsnt of. It 
67. i8M"God." 
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Flood, record is Babylonian tablets, I, 
230, 241; II, 220; later in Geneda, I, 
239; unknown in early writinga of 
Pentateuch, 239; double narrative in 
GeneoB, 2G0; error of, II, 29. 

Florence, deiBtie art of Miohelancelo, II, 
812. 

Folklore, fables in Christian doctrine, I, 
78. 

Force, mystery in nature, I, 82, 164; 
continuance not conscious, II, 287. 
See "Energy"; "Nature." 

Ford, John, influence of English Bible 
on, I, 257. 

Forefathers* Day, cited as to toleration, 
1,112. 

Foreign Missions. <Sm " Missions." 

Foreordination, comfort to devotees of, 
1, 118; Milton's use of, 119;Martineau 
quoted, 11, 319. 

Forgeries, exposed by criticism, I, 244. 

Formulas, passing out of religion, 1, 1 16; 
n, 117. See "Dogma"; "Christian- 
ity," etc. 

FartniohUy Review, Edwin Arnold's 
"Death and Afterwards," II, 286-87. 

Forum, The, cited on orthodoxy, I, 100. 

Foster, John, on immorality of Charles 
James Fox, II, 187-88. 

Fox, Charies James, reply to Burke on 
French Revolution, 11, 160; John 
Foster on immorality of, 187-88; tal- 
ents of, 187-88. 

France, secular progress of, I, 31, 116, 
322-34; II, 65; persecution of Jews, 
I, 241; conflict of Vatican with mod- 
ernism, 323-25; Napoleon's concordat 
(1801), 331; abolition of (1906), 332; 
army at Rome, 347; support of Tur- 
key in Crimean War, II, 101 ; Church 
tyranny overthrown by Voltaire, 130- 
31; activity of Thomas Paine in 
French Revolution, 159-60; abhor- 
rent doctrines of, 159-60; Burke on 
French Revolution, 159-60; Revolu- 
tion justified by Sir James Mackintosh 
and Robert Hall, 160; reply to Burke 
by Fox, 160; Bentham on atrocities of 
Revcdution, 160-61 ; Sunday-Sabbath. 
227; liberty from skepticism, 326; 
patriotism as religion, 334; God of 
France eclipsed by God of Germany, 
341. 

Franco-German War, power of Roman 
Church reduced by, I, 322, 347. 

Frank, Miss Ray, on social schemes of 
Pentateuch, I, 273. 

Prankish Empire, influence on Roman 
Church, I, 317, 322, 333; H, 67, 71. 

Freedom of Clergy. H, 327-28. 

Freedom of Thought, taught by Luther, 

n, 126. 



Free Thinkers, more numerous in South- 
em Colonies of America, 1, 1 12 ; Inger- 
soli and Bradlaugh, 350. 

Ftee WUl, necessary to moral progress, 
I, vii-viii; doctrine of, 118; as used by 
Milton, 118; n, 18-19; amendment of 
Westminster Confession toward, 17; 
asserted against Presbyterianism, 31; 
self-assertive over environment, 175; 
control of sodal forces, 199; James 
Martineau champion of free will, 276; 
necessary acceptance of, 318-19; 
metaphysical difficulties of, 318; Mar- 
tineau quoted on divergent ideas. 319; 
dispute between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants, 319. 

Froude, James Anthony {Short Studies 
on Great Subdecis), I, 242. 

Galileo, compared with Bruno, II, 323. 

Garden of Eden, disobedience in, I, 
248. 

Cku^U (Ck)logne), influence of, I, 317. 

Gehenna, idea of Pharisees. I, 174. 

Genealogy, of Jesus, I, 227-28, 287; of 
Nathan, 287. 

Genesis. iSes "Bible." 

Genghis, n, 105-06. 

Genoa, participation in Italian unity, I, 
347. 

Gentiles, nascent Christianity of, 11, 
58. 

Gerar, episode of Sarah, I, 227. 

Germany, Lutheran Church in, I, 35; 
God of the Fatherland, 45; n, 334-^35, 
341; Roman Catholic influence in, I, 
316-17; effects of war of 1870, 322; 
conflict of Vatican with modernism, 
323, 325; rivalry with Britain, n, 102; 
invasion of Europe by Germans, 105; 
Luther as nationalising force, 123-24; 
parental responsibility in, 185; no 
Sunday-Sabbath, 222; patriotism as 
religion, 334. 

Gibbon, Edward, dted, I, 24; severe 
rationalism, 100; quoted on religion, 
112; n, 83; on authorship of The 
DeeretaU and Donation of Constaniine, 
I, 244; on German support of Roman 
Church, 316-17; ban of Index E3> 
purgatorius, 324; on Roman sun wor- 
ship, n, 223. 

Gibbons, Cardinal James, opposition to 
rigid Sunday, II, 229. 

Gift of Tongues, Paul's, 1, 171. 

Girard Will Case, I, 132. 

Gladstone, William E., on atrocities in 
Bulgaria, 11, 208. 

God, Mr. Scott's reverence for, I, vii; 
progress of Hebrew conceptions, 10, 
81, 199; national God. 45-46. 199; 
idea of Abraham and Jesus, 46; re- 
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Toled by sdmnfle, 47; used d Uiih, 
M; impoisibiUty of knowing 61, 108; 
Matthew Arnold's definitioii, 100; 
Fatherhood of, 101 ; anthropomorphie 
oonoeptiooL, 80, 165, 190; aoienoe and 
xelicion inadequate, 88; vain doctrine 
of predeetination, 118; of propitiation, 
123, 126 ; Jewish monotheism, 100, 232 ; 
futile debate at VanoouTer, Wash- 
ington, 127; every person his own 
flodsmith, 127; ever-ehanging belief, 
138 ; simple worship as means of grace, 
146; God as revealed through Chris- 
tian Church, 161 ; power to work miiv 
ades, 162; incredible, 163-^; n. 297- 
08; restrictions of human mind, 1, 198; 
man's growing consciousness, vi, 38, 
70, 200; n, 78, 310-12; numerous gods 
in Bible, I, 232; conscience as oracle 
of God, 335; II, 201, 308-00. 340; 
proofs of God in human association, 
108-00; history as divine action, 200; 
Cowper cited, 200; retribution, 200- 
10; God as moral Governor, 261-62; 
pantheistic ideas of Plato and Buddha, 
278-79; universal spirit in universe, 
282, 288; God as Eternal Energy. 287; 
composite God of "religion of the 
future," 306; gods first created by fear, 
313; man's free will, 318-10; effects of 
prayer, 325-26; God as personified 
patriotism, 334-^6; revealed only 
through man, 340-41. 

Ood and the Bible (Matthew Arnold), 
quoted on discrepancies in Bible, I, 
213. 

Godhead, doctrine but opinion, I, 126; 
controversy over, 127. 

Goethe, quoted on knowledge and doubt, 

I, 61; cited on small range of knowl- 
edge, n, 282. 

Golden Plates (Mormon), discovery of, 

II, 82. 88. 

Oold-GcUed West (Sam Simpson), poem 
quoted, I, 5. 

Golden Rule, as religion, I, vi; II, 102. 

Good Will, symbolised by Christmas, I, 
183. 

Gordon, Charles A. (Religion and Mir- 
acle), I, 149. 

Gospels, doctrinal matter in, I, 12, 224, 
284; the Trinity an abstraction. 110; 
narrative of Jesus' death historic, 136; 
narrative of resurrection mythical, 
136; variant account of resurrection, 
160; shadowy and contradictory, 160- 
70; fictions due to absence of critical 
faculty, 173. 224, 288; judicial func- 
tions of Messiah, 175; imperfect rec- 
ord of Jesus, 183, 186; history and 
mirth distinguished by criticism, 210, 
214-15, 281. 283; Pauline and Petrine 



elements in Jeeos legend, 215; lost 
Bouroes, 242; Synoptic GoqpeU not 
originals, 281-^; variations of, 210, 
281; Jesus quoted before his judges, 
282; study by Arthur Kenyon Rogers* 
283 ; short period of Gospel record, 283 ; 
Martineau quoted. 283-84; souree of 
Gospels in Matthew's The Oraelee^ 
285; Messianic genealogy, 286-89; 
birthplace of Jesus — Nasareth or 
Bethlehem, 287-88; dogmatisms as to 
birthplace. 288; Gospels the only Jesus 
narrative, II, 113; not wholly veri- 
table, 115; rational study by Renan, 
137-^; Simday not sacred in Gospels, 
225; purposes of Jesus, 246; idealism 
of Gospels contrasted with modem 
materialistic socialism, 246-47; theo- 
logical character of John's Gospel, 250; 
ideals of Jesus' time impoesible of ap- 
plication, 254-55; idea of immortslity 
without historic basis, 280. 

Grace, doctrine of. I, 118; simple wor^ 
ship as means of, 145; vs. free will, II, 
310. 

Graco-Roman World, growth of Chris- 
tianity from, n, 52. 

Orammar of Aeeenl (Newman), I, 315. 

Grant, Rev. Roland D., interview with 
Mr. Scott. I, 5-6; letter thanking Mr. 
Scott, 16; controversy with State 
University, 23. 

Grant, U. S., as Methodist, 1, 116; burial 
of. n. 332. 

Gravitation, mystery of. I, 164. 

Great Pyramid, fictions of. I, 246. 

Greatness, in self-knowledge, 11, 178. 

Greece, n^h-making period of. I, 152; 
expulsion of Mohammfidanism, n, 
104. 

Greek Christianity, rational transfor- 
mation, I, 110; n, 60; origins in reli- 
gion of Israel, I, 241; separation from 
Rome, n, 65-67. 71; despotism in 
Russia. 65-71; diseenting sects. 60; 
fanaticism of. 69; Dr. Philip Schaff on 
causes of. 70-71 ; rivalry with Moham- 
medanism. 101^2. 

Greek Philosophy, idea of Trinity prod- 
uct of, 1, 110; relation of Paul to, 330. 

Greeks, high perfection, II, 203; rude 
similarity of Oregon Indians in reli- 
gious incantations. 312; source of 
Christian hymnody, 329; patriotism 
as religion. 334-35. 

Green, John Richard (History of the 
English People), quoted on Enfi^h 
Bible, I, 258. 

Gross. Archbishop, cordiality toward 
Mr. Scott, I, viii-ix. 

Gross, Rev. Mark S., contioversy of, I, 
33. 
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Hadrian. "Addi^iB to His Soul/' dtod, 
h7. 

Haeokel, on immortality, II, 280; life 
potential in matter, 282. 

Hagar, treatment by Abraham, I, 200. 

Hall, Robert, reply to Burke on French 
Revolution, II, 160. 

Hallam, Henry, funotiona of papal 
authority, 1, 244; ban of Index Expur- 
gatoriua, 324; deeline of papal power, 
344-45. 

Hamilton, Alexander, dted on study of 
law, I, 826. 

HatmUi, quoted, 1, 12; dted, 306. 

Hanani, Jehu, son of, I, 242. 

Hanna, Septimus J., presented by Mr. 
Soott, n, 77. 

Hansen, J. T., missionary work for 
Chinese, U, 265. 

Harrison, Frederick, quoted on geocen- 
tric origins of Christian theology, I» 
80; on John Henry Newman, U, 158. 

Harwrd Theotogical Review, Charles W. 
Eliot on "Religion of the Future," II, 
305. 

Haseltine, J. E., mention of, I, 6. 

Hate, as force ot progress, II, 199. 

Haupert, Mrs. Wm. H., aid for this 
publication, I, z. 

Hayes, Ruth^ord B., as Methodist, I, 
114-15. 

Heathen, universal faith of, 1, 138. 

Heaven, preached by Jesus, 1, 184. 

Hebrews, progress of idea of God, 1, 10, 
45-46; cruelty of early conceptions, 
10; renewal of life by sacrifice, 49; 
divine Messiah, 50; Bible a history, 
102; origins like other literature, 198. 
Sm "Israel." 

Hegel, on incarnation, 1, 101. 

Heidelberg Catechism, quoted, I, 123. 
See "Westminster Confession"; 
"Creed," etc. 

Heli, father of Joseph, I, 227. 

Heliocentric Ideas, lack of in Christian 
theology, I, 80. 

Hell, Calvin's idea, H, 12, 19. 

Hellenism, sources of Christianity, I, 
12-13; Matthew Arnold dted, U, 52; 
Rabbi Frederick Cohn cited, 52. See 
"Greek Philosophy." 

Hemans, Felicia, " The Pilgrim Fathers" 
quoted, I, 112. 

Hereafter. See "Immortality"; "Death." 

Heresy, controversy at University of 
Oregon, 1, 71 ; case of Charles A. Briggs, 
197 ; U, 24 ; of Richard Heber Newton, 
I, 197; of Arthur C. McGiffert, 218; 
heresy in American Colonies, H, 132; 
of Bruno, 323; of Galileo, 323-24; fre- 
quent in modem churches, 827; Prot- 
estantism as heresy, 845. 



HneticB, as rationalists, 1, 109; need of 
in world's progress, 229. 

Herodotus, II, 305. 

Hervey, James, influence of Methodism 
on, U, 39. 

Hesiod (Theogany), I, 49, 276. 

Hexateuoh, compodte character, I, 208. 
iSes "Pentateuch." 

Heaekiah, dted as to brasen serpent, I, 
221. 

Hibbert Journal, Oliver Lodge on non- 
sdentific Christianity, I, 337. 

Hierapolis, Papias of, I, 284. 

Hierarchy, none in teachings of Jesus, 
U, 13. 

Higgins, Rev. H. L., on giants of Gene- 
sis, I, 276. 

Hildebiand (Pope), celibacy of priest- 
hood established by, I, 337. 

Hill, Rev. Edgar P., criticism of Mr. 
Scott's theological discusdons, I, 91; 
Mr. Scott's letter to, 93-94 ; Hill's view 
of United States as Christian Nation, 
134; attack on The Oreoanian, 204. 

Hillis, Rev. Newell Dwight, withdrawal 
from Presbyterian ministry, H, 14. 

Hilprecht, Hennan YoUrat, on Baby- 
lonian records of flood, I, 239. 

Hinduism, monotheism of, I, 49; sim- 
ilarity to ideas of Hebrews, 50. 

History, rationalism as guiding force of, 
I, 152. 238; God in, H, 220. 

History, The (Tadtus), dted on mirade 
of Vespasian, I, 155. 

History of ChrisiianUy (Milman), quoted 
on mirade and fable, I, 152. 

History of Egypt (Breasted), quoted on 
religious influence in Egypt, U, 314. 

History of England in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury (Lecky), dted on rise of Method- 
ism, U, 37-38, 41-42. 

History of English Literature (Taine), 
quoted on literary interpretation, I, 
237-38. 

History of the English People (Green), 
quoted on English Bible, I, 258. 

History of the English Revolution of 1688 
(Macldntosh), reviewed by Macauiay, 
U, 160-61. 

History of Europe (Alison), tribute to 
Edmund Burke, H, 159. 

History of European Morals (Lecky), 
quoted on selfishness, U, 199. 

History of France (Michelet), cited on 
celibacy of Roman priesthood, I, 337. 

History of Israel (Renan), merit of, II, 
138. 

History of Latin Christianity (Milman), 
quoted on Latin and Teutonic Chris- 
tianity, I, 31-32; on waning power of 
dergy, 61 ; on authority and independ- 
ence, 62. 
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History of Religtoiifl, leienoe of, 1, 50. 

Hobbes, Thomas, ban of Index Bxpurgar- 
toriua, 1, 324 ; animal war among early 
men, II, 203. 

Holland, iMtrental responsibility, lit 185; 
absenee of Sunday-Sabbath, 227. 

Holman, Alfred, enoouracement for this 
publication, I, z. 

H<^mes, Oliver Wendell, quoted on sor- 
cery, 1, 116 ; hymn on ereeds and faith, 
131 ; Quoted on life, death and human- 
ity, 625; cheerfulness of, II, 283. 

Holt, Rev. W. 8., Chinese missionary 
efforts, n, 264. 

Holy Spirit, in Calvinism, U, 12. 

Holy Water, not the way to heaven, I, 
145. 

Homer, anthropomorphism of, I, 40; 
underworld of, 174; criticism of, 106; 
giants of, 276; historical legends, Q, 
105; cited on degeneracy, 207; antiq- 
uity of, 313. 

Honorius, partition of Roman Empire 
with Arcadius, U, 65. 

Hope, modem Christianity as religion 
of, U, 301. 

Horace, disbelief in personal immortal- 
ity, I, 82. 

Hoeea, revision criticisms, I, 260. 

Howe, Professor H. C, controversy over 
heresy, I, 71, 117. 

Hugo, Victor, ban of Index ExpurgatO' 
rtiM, II, 324. 

Humanities, studies by Roman clergy, 
n, 125. 

Humanity, taught by creeds, I, 139; 
symbolised by Christmas, 183; pro- 
moted by self-knowledge, H, 182; 
evolution of moral consciousness, 197- 
98; social nature, 198; baser instincts, 
as forces of progress, 109; God in hu- 
manity, 200; O. W. Holmes quoted, 
275. 5«e'*Man." 

Humboldt, study of, U, 205; cited on 
dialects as index of racial devdop- 
ment, 206-07. 

Hume, David, severe rationalism of, I» 
100; ban of Index Expurgaloritu, 3i24. 

Humility, increased by scienoet I» 84; 
argument against miracles, 151. 

Huriburt, Manuacripi Found obtained 
by, U, 188-89. 

Huss, John, victim of intolerance, I« 138. 

Huxley, Thomas H., summary of deed 
of Israel, I, 77-78; reverent rational- 
ism, 100. 

Hymns, development of, Q, 329-31. 

Idaho, influence of Mr. Scott, I, v; de- 
bate over Bible in public schools, II, 
320. 

Iddo, visions of, I» 242. 



Ideal Helper, In Isaiah, 1, 205. 

Ideal Socialist State, II« 248; as oome- 
tive of wrong, 252; impraetieal. 
253. 

Ideal State, man's doctrinal fall from, !» 
125. 

Idealisation, of Deityt by Hebrews, I, 
234-35 ; of Jesus, by Catholic Church, 
n, 117-21. 

Idolatry, mbom religious impulse, I« 7. 

Ihm Banlika, dted, I, 244. 

Illative Sense, John Henry Newman and 
Edmund Burke cited, 1, 114. 

Illinois, Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church In, II« 33. 

Immaculate Conception, doctrine as test 
of infidelity. 1, 70. 

Immorality! in history of Roman 
Church, 1. 335; of Charles James Fax, 
n« 187-88; work of dergy against, 
342. 

Immortality, idea In Israel, 1, 78; weak- 
ening in modem times, 81; wide dis- 
belief in, 82; not negatived by ration- 
alism, 98; idea tgrpified in resurreetioii, 
169, 172, 178; no belief in immortality 
by ancient Jews, 174; II, 280; slow 
growth of idea, I, 174, 300; idea of 
Pharisees, 174; of Jews, 174; study by 
Dr. Orello Cone, 175; by Dr. James 
Martineau, 175 ; significance of Easter, 
175-76; the idea in worid's progress, 
178; in Job, 305-10; absence in Old 
Testament, 307-10; H, 278, 314; Sam- 
uel Davidson quoted, 1. 308-09; Sam- 
uel R. Driver quoted, 308; Henry 
James cited, II« 98; James Martineau 
quoted, 276; personal or imper- 
sonal, 278-82; origin in paganism, 278, 
280; EedesiaBtes quoted, 278; Soc- 
rates quoted, 278-79; Plato's concep- 
tion, 279; Buddha's, 279; Schopen- 
hauer's, 279; Christian idea without 
historic verification, 280; Charies 
Darwin quoted, 280; Ernest Haeekel 
cited, 280, 282; human desire for, 
286-87; Edwin Arnold quoted, 286- 
87; Joseph Cook cited, 287 ; life energy 
not iJl organic 288; futili^ of specu- 
lation, 289; idea in Egypt, 314-15; 
fame as immortality, 382-83. See 
"life and Death." 

ImprobuB, historic name of hard labor, 
n, 179. 

Improvidence, warnings against, U, 257. 

Incarnation, Oliver Lodge quoted, I, 78; 
Hegel, 101; Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, 
102; Samuel Davidson, 308. 

Incineration, futility of as substitute for 
earth burial, II, 333. 

Independent, The (New York) . Buddhism 
in India, n, 261-63. 
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Independentfl, hostility toward Presby- 
terians n, 6-8, 22. 

Index Expurgatoritu, dwindling infiu- 
enoe, I, 324-25. 

India, similarity to ideas of Hebrews, I, 
60; hostility to Christianity, 84; II, 
261, 270-72 ; famines as signs of man's 
insignificance, I» 84; mythmaking 
period, 152. 

Indiana, Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church in, 11, 82. 

Indianapolis Star, 1, z. 

Indians (American), strength of Roman 
Church among, 1, 342; low intelligence 
at Puget Sound, II, 7; ideas of God in 
Oregon, 312. 

Individual, nature regardless of, II, 816; 
elevation by ssrmpathy, 816; weaken- 
ing influences, 317. 

Indulgences, doctrine of as test of infal- 
libility, I, 70. 

Industry, necessary to success, II, 177- 
79. 

Infallibility, Catholic and Protestant 
claims of, 1, 18. 104, 196, 206. 217, 221- 
25 ; n, 18 ; BiUe inf allibiUty . 1, 40, 194, 
196; creed infallibility, 61; proper 
function of inquiry, 70; Presbyterian 
claims. 96, 204, 218-26; 11, 14, 22; not 
upheld by rational Jews, I, 96-97; no 
religion infaUible, 198, 217, 224; 
founded on narrow Hebrew ideas of 
Deity, 199; not essential to Christian 
life, 211, 217; menace to faith, 212; 
Chariee A. Briggs quoted, 212; 
Matthew Arnold quoted, 213; infalli- 
bility of Pope, 335-36; Euclid and 
Bible contrasted, II, 18; Milton 
quoted, I, 335-36; infallibility of race 
consciousness, II, 201. See "Bible"; 
"Creed." 

Infidelity, not irreligious, I, 57, 71; The 
OreQonion*e reply to charge of, 65; 
Jesus an "infidel," 65; infidelity using 
terms of agnosticism, 67; no author- 
ised definition, 69-71 ; Roman Catiio- 
lic definition, 70; rationalism mis- 
named "infidelity," 95; persecution 
stopped by "Infidelity," 110; New- 
man's " Lead Kindly light" as infidel, 
130; orthodox denunciation of infidel, 
138; in Greek Churoh, H, 69; super- 
naturalism as infidelity, 299. 

Infinite, tee "God." 

IngersoU, Robert O., I, 850; II, 167-70. 

Inheritance, idea in Paul's writings, I, 
340. 

Inquiry, see "Criticism," "Bible," etc. 

Inquisition, relation to State religion, I, 
188; Bruno and Galileo, 11, 823. 

Insanity, oause of, II, 204. 

Inspiration, of Bible upheld by President 



Patton of Princeton, I, 96; question 
less important than spirituality and 
morality, 101; rejected by rational 
thinkers, 101, 206: Dr. A. J. F. Beh- 
rends cited, 102; long dispute, 206-07; 
inspiration vitiated by later errors, 
231 ; belief in inspiration as menace to 
Gospels, 283; Roman Church cham- 
pion of. 320; Nortkweetem Chroniote 
on conflict with criticism, n, 26. See 
" Inf aUibiUty " ; " Criticism " ; " Bible," 
etc. 

IntHtuiee (Calvin), basis of Westminster 
Confession, II, 10, 17. 

Intelligenoe, the Higher Power, I, 27. 
See "God." 

Interpretation. See "Authority"; "Bi- 
ble"; "Criticism," etc. 

Intolerance, among Nebraska Metho- 
dists (1912), I, 113; eUminated by ra- 
tionalism, 114; its victims, Jesus, 
Socrates, Wycliffe, Huss, Servetus, 
138; in Roman Church, 335-36; treat- 
ment of Jews, n, 58-59; effects on 
Jewish character, 59-60; intolerance 
of Mohammedanism, 1012; Voltaire's 
reformatory influence, 128; intoler- 
ance of prayer in politics, 825; of 
Christianity, 825-26. See "Persecu- 
tion." 

Introduction toUieOld Teetament (David- 
son), cited on Job, I, 308. 

Irenaeus, I, 248. 

Irish, desire of nationality, II, 251. 

Irish Artidee, II, 15. 

Irreligion, denounced by orthodox, I, 
138; rationalists as irreligious heretics, 
199; Bible criticism not irreligious, 
203-05. 

Isaac, episode of Rebekah, I, 227. 

Isaiah, progress from early ideas, I, 46; 
historical and literary analysis, 204- 
05. 234, 237, 248; H, 20-30; revision 
criticisms, I, 260; abnah (vii, 14) not 
"virgin," 261; meanings obscure, 
262; Messianic prophecy applied to 
Jesus, II, 80. 

Islam. 5ee " Mohammedanism." 

Italy, secular progress, 1, 31, 116; perse- 
cution of Jews, 241; supremacy over 
Roman Churoh, 322, 846, 348; H, 65; 
conflict of Vatican with modernism, 
I, 323, 825; spiritual loyalty to Pope, 
846-47; expulsion of Austria, 346-47; 
no Sunday-Sabbath, n, 227; liberty 
due to skepticism, 826. 

Jackson, Andrew, dislike of by Chan- 

ning, n, 148. 
Jacob, Father of Joseph, I, 227. 
Jahveh. iSse "Yahweh." 
James, quoted (1, 17), 1, 165. 
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Jani«0, Henfy, eited oa Mlfhood, XI, 97- 
98; on immortality, 98. 

Jaiueiuats, oontroveny with Jflmits, I, 
118. 

JaiMm, "oonvenioii*' to Christianity, I, 
85; Greek Church war asainst Japan, 
n, 69; futfle efforts of Christian mis- 
sionaries, 279; reli^on of Jai>an as 
new worid factor, 340-11. 

Jasher, Book of, I, 242. 

Jay, John, cited on Christianity the law 
of the land, I, 132. 

Jehovah, Book of Wars of, 1, 242; exclu- 
sive God of Jews, n, 61. See "Yah- 
weh.' 

Jehu, Book of, I, 242. 

Jephtha, cited as to god Chemosh, 1, 46. 

Jeremiah, contemporary with Deuter- 
onomy, I, 271-72. 

Jerusalem, author of Isaiah at, I, 204. 

Jesse, reference in Isaiah, I, 205. 

Jesuits, controversy with Jansenists, I, 
118; superiority as discoverers, 342; 
democratic studies prior to Luther, 
U, 125; teachings of free will, 319. 

Jesus, similarity of death to Socrates, I, 
138, 153 ; his idea of God, 46; his ideal- 
fty the life of Christianity, 51, 187; 
special divinity as basis of doctrinal 
Christianity, 63-65; denial of, by Rev. 
A. S. Crapeey, 63; upheld by Bishop 
Henry G. Potter, 11, 327; Jesus of his- 
tory not Christ of dogma, I, 64; 11, 
113-18; slow change of doctrine of 
personality, I, 65; crucified as "infi- 
del," 65, 69, 71; not supernatural, 95; 
reverent view of rationalism, 100; of 
Strauss, Theodore Parker, Renan, 
101; death of Jesus for all men, 102; 
Paul's agency in perpetuation of, 109; 
n, 246-47; Jesus before Pilate, 1, 110. 
282; his death. 111; President Taft's 
view of personality of Jesus, 113; 
Jesus a victim of persecution, 123; II, 
325; Catholic Church as repository of 
special divinity, 1, 123; Protestantism 
drifting away from, 113; vicarious 
sacrifice distinguished from vicarious 
atonement, 123; Heidelberg Catechism 
on Jesus, 123; Scotch Confession on, 
124; Calvinistic covenant of reconcili- 
ation, 126; spiritual sense of resurree- 
tion, 135, 169; true narrative of death 
of Jesus, 136; lus non-dogmatic teach- 
ings, 142, 363; II, 298; his refusal to 
base authority on miracles, I, 149; 
variant accounts of resurrection in 
Gospels, 169, 186; the vision subjeo- 
tive, then objective, 169-70; imperfect 
narratives in Gospels, 169-70, 210, 
224; Jesus' ideas on immortality, 175; 
Dr. Orello Cone quoted, 175; Df. 



James Martfaieao quoted, 175; spirit 
of Jesus symbolised by Christmas, 
183; his humanising doctrines, 183, 
185, 363; II, 298; his great figine in 
history, 1 183-85 ; day of his birth un- 
known, 183, 186; Old Testament lee- 
eods imitated in Jesus narratives, 214- 
15; his mythical character, 214; 11* 
113-18; his alleged sanction of Sengk- 
tural infalUbility, 1, 223-24; his lack oT 
critical faculty, 224, 267, 299; divei^ 
gent genealogies of Matthew and Luke, 
227-28, 286-87; Neoplatonist oonoep- 
tion of Jesus in John's Gospel, 230; 
historical plaoe of Jesus detennined 
by rationalism, 243; attitude of Jesus 
toward woman, 248; Jesus as Re- 
deemer, 261 ; his acceptance of Mosaic 
legend of Pentateuch, 267; discrepsn- 
cies as to flight into Egypt, 282-83; 
birthplace Nasareth or Bethlehem? 
282-^, 287-88; short poriod of Gos- 
pel records, 283; Aramean dialect of, 
284; miraculous birth not in early reo- 
ords, 287; Calvinistic covenant of re- 
demption through Christ, II, 11-12; 
Messianio prophecies of Isaiah applied 
to Jesus, 30; existence of Jesus 
by Rabbi S. N. Deinard of 
Ms, 113; not Jewish Messiah, 114; de- 
bate over "what Jesus would do," 
116-18; his poverty and hardship, 119; 
unfitness for modem life, 119-21 ; Life 
of Jeaue by Renan, 137; socialistic ef- 
fect of Jesus' teachings, 243-48; Chris- 
tianity constructed by Apostle Paul, 
246-47; theological character of John's 
Gospel contrasted with other Gospels, 
247; ideas of wealth impossible of 
modem application, 245, 254-56. 

Jetneh Chronicle (London), quoted on 
Jewish-Christian marriage, II, 61. 

Jewish EnoyoUyptaAia, cited on historical 
criticism, I, 204; on flood legend, 240. 

Jewish History, not miraculous, 1, 17-18; 
progress from Yahweh to Elohms, 45- 
46; errors of, 204. See "Jews." 

Jewieh Qtutrterly iSmew, cited on Juda- 
ism as affected by modem inquiry, 

n, 54. 

Jewish Tribune (Portland, Oregon), cor- 
diality toward Mr. Scott, I, ix; cited 
on immortality in Old Testament, 
307-10; on Redeemer, 307-10; on 
Judaism as source of Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, H, 52-53; Rabbi 
S. N. Deinard cited, 113; opposition 
to prohibition on Sunday, 233. 

Jews, primitive and later ideas of Duty, 
I, 10; progress from Yahweh to Elo- 
him, 46, 232-33; from polytheism, 49; 
Jewish and Christian sohoianfaip in 
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hannony, 96; II, 54-55; old idea of 
ezolusive national God, I, 96-07; II, 
51; Jewish hiatory in Bible, I, 102; 
Je>W8 the source of Christianity, 109; 
exdusiveness of Jews, 109; 11, 51-53, 
58-59, 61-62; their democratic ideals 
in Christianity, I, 109; their demand 
for death of Jesus, 111 ; persecuted by 
Christians, 112, 241; their legends of 
creation and fall of man, 120; of Sab- 
bath, 134; n, 220; mythmaking pe- 
riod of Israel, 1, 199; idea of immortal- 
ity absent from ancient Jews, 173; n, 
278; progress of among later Jews, I, 
174, 309; Bible interpreted by modem 
Jews, 203, 205, 309-10; 11, 56; oom- 
'poeite authorship of Pentateuch, I, 
208; Yahwistic and Elohistio docu- 
ments of North Israel, 208; release of 
Jews by Cyrus, 240; transformation 
from farmers to traders, 241 ; influence 
of Jewish ideas on Paul, 339-40 ; Rabbi 
Solomon Schindler cited, II, 56; perse- 
cution of Jews, 58-60; increase of 
Jewish-Christian marriage, 61; Jew- 
ish scholars on historical character of 
Jesus, 113-15; on Jewish history, 311- 
12; Jesus not Jewish Messiah, 114; 
false idea of special revelation to Jews, 
297; Jewish sources of Christian 
hsnnnody, 329; patriotism as religion 
among Jews, 334; old hostility to 
Christian sects disappearing, 338-89. 
896 "Judaism." 

Job, Book of, quoted, 1, 76, 247, 261, 304, 
307; poetry of, 101; cited on Presby- 
terian orthodoxy, 219; on Behemoth 
and Leviathan, 246; revision criti- 
dams, 260-61 ; skeptical drama, 303- 
06; idea of immortality, 305-06; ab- 
surdity of idea of resurrection in, 308; 
Froude, Davidson, Driver quoted, 308. 

John, First Epistle, quoted on Trinity, I, 
107; Epistles contrasted with Gospels, 
219; interpolation as to Trinity, 107, 
243. 

John, Gospel, quoted, 1, 11; assumption 
of the Trinity, 110; on resurrection, 
136; contrasted with other Gospels, 
219, 283; 11, 247; cited on the Word, 
I, 230; literary criticism,. 234; Jesus 
and the Logot, 286; II, 344; influence 
of Plato, I, 339. 

John the Baptist, 11, 116. 

Johnson, Samuel, cited as to Junius, II, 
168. 

Jonah, Book of, dted in Presbyterian 
discussion, I, 219. 

Jonson, Ben, influenced by English 
Bible, I, 257. 

Jordan, dted as to authorship of Gene- 
sis, I, 271. 



Joseph, bis fttther Jaoob or Hell? I, 227; 
supposed home of, 282-83; father of 
Jesus, 287. 

Joeephus, dted on immortality and 
resurrection, I, 174. 

Joshua, geocentric idea and sun mirade, 
I, 162; II, 296; oompodte character, 
I, 208; revidon criticisms, 260. 

Josiah, oontemix>rary with Deuteron- 
omy, I, 270; period of in history of 
Pentateuch, 271. 

Journal (Portland, Oregon), letter of 
Rev. E. P. Hill attacking The Oragon- 
icm, I, 204. 

Judah, in redaction of Pentateuch, 1, 206 ; 
kings of in Mesdanic genealogy, 287. 

Judaism, source of Christianity, I, 13, 
21, 33, 109; II, 51, 54; progress of con- 
ceptions, I, 45-47, 267; ezpresdona of 
universal religion, 52; special origins 
rejected by criticism, 97; Judaism 
preserved by Eiekiel, Esra, Nehemiah, 
109; influence of Babylonish captiv- 
ity, 240; sanction of Mosaic author- 
ship of Pentateuch, 267; Jewish exdu- 
dveness as source of monotheism, II, 
51; eliminated in Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, 52; Matthew Ar- 
nold dted, 52; Rabbi Frederick Cohn, 
52; importance of Judaism in history, 
53; harmony with rational Christian- 
ity, 54, 57, 262; progress of Jewish ra^ 
tionalism, 54^55, 57, 262; Rabbi Solo- 
mon Schindler on history of Judaism, 
56; Paul's hostility to Judaism, 58; 
abandonment of theological encum- 
brances, 262; of special revelation, 
295-96; source of Christian hymnody, 
329. iSee^Jews." 

Jude, Epistle of, I, 242. 

Judgment, freedom of, 1, 141. See " Con- 
sdence." 

Junius, Samuel Johnson dted on, 11, 168. 

Justice, served by teachings of Jesus, I, 
185; baser motives as agents of, II, 
200; vindicated in Napoleon's fall, 202. 

Justification, doctrinal idea in Bible 
trandation, I, 234; Calvin's doctrine 
of, n. 12. 

Justin {Apology), dted on Sunday ob- 
servance, n, 221-22. 

Juvenal, quoted, n, 342. 

Kaiser WiUiam, hia God of the Father- 
land, I, 45. 

Kant, Immanud, dted, I, 24; cited on 
small range of human knowledge, n, 
282. 

Keble, John, in "traetarian" debate, 
n, 153. 

Kentucky, origin of Cumberland PM^ 
byterianun, II| 88* 
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Kepler, Johannee, triumph over adrer- 
rity, II. 176. 

King James' TranaUtion. 5m "Bible." 

Kino Richard the Second, quoted on eyil, 
n, 208. 

Kings, Book of. cited as to mother of 
Hiram, I, 220. 

Kingsley, Charles, rationalism of, 1, 101. 

Kipling, Rudyard, quoted, 1, 45. 

Kirk, influence on Presfayterianism, II, 
21-22; adoption of Presbyterian doc- 
trine, 22. 

Ejiowledge, no monopoly in Scriptures 
and Church, I, 161; narrow range 
of, 282, 284-86; examples of Kant, 
Goethe, Spinosa, Newton, Anazi- 
mander, Empedodes, J. 8. Mill, 282; 
Macaulay and Bacon dted, 285. 

Kuenen, Abraham, 1, 17. 

Labor, nec essa ry for sueoess, II, 178-79. 

Labor and Capital, theories of in Penta^ 
touch, I, 27^-75. 

Lamartine, ban of Index Exjmroatonui, I, 
324; quoted on oppression, II, 201-02. 

Lamenite, fictitious character of, 11, 87. 

Languages, Humboldt dted on index to 
moral culture, II, 206-^. 

Lapidation« Jewish practice, I, 111. 

Laieet Literary Baeaye and Addreeees 
(Lowell), dted on Voltaire, II, 132. 

Law, in government of universe, I, 162, 
165. 

Law, Book of, dted, I, 242. 

Laaarus, miracle of, I, 220. 

"Lead, Kindly Light" (hymn), H, 330. 

Leagtie and Covenant, adoption by Par- 
liament, n, 21. 

Lease, Mary E. C, denundataon of "plu- 
tocratic" churches, n, 253. 

Lecky, Wm. E. H., dted on rise of 
Methodiam, II, 37-39, 41-42; quoted 
on sdfishness as force of progress, 199. 

Leetwree on the Snglieh LanguoQe (George 
P. Marsh), quoted on Wydiffe, 1, 258. 

Lee, Jason, Mr. Scott's address on work 
of, I, viii. 

Legends, similarity of in religion, I, 49; 
n, 29; subject to criticism, 1, 120, 203, 
223; Easter legend, 169-73; legends 
common to primitive peoples, 173; his- 
tory and legend commingled in Bible, 
210, 239-41; Exodus analysed by 
Colenso, 210; legends of creation and 
flood from Babylon, 241; of Mosaic 
authorship of Pentateuch, 267; of 
Sabbath, 11, 220; creation legend dis- 
credited, 221. 

Leo XIII, modernist period of, I, 324; 
death of, 346. 

Lettere on a Regicide Peaee (Burke), 
quoted as to Thomas Paine, II, 161. 



Leviathan, as modem man of war, I, 
246-47. 

Leviticus, law of priesthood contrasted 
with Deuteronomy, I, 226; Mooes not 
author, 270-72; H, 55; written after 
exile, 271 ; contemporary with Ksekid, 
1,272. 

Lewis and Clark Expodtion, Sunday 
observance, 1, 134; 11, 230; Mr. Scott's 
views on Sunday observance, 230-32, 
351-03. 

Leyden, I, 316. 

Liberalism, John Henry Newman quoted, 
I, 59; growth in Europe, 322; conflict 
with Pope, 322-25; James Martineau 
exponent of, II, 276; growth among 
Christian sects, 339. 5ee" Criticism"; 
"Rationalism." 

life, rdations of energy and matter, I, 
82; mystery not solved by science or 
religion, 164. See "Life and Death"; 
"Nature." 

Life and Death, O. W. Holmes quoted, 
n, 275; mystery necessary to fresh- 
ness of Ufe, 284; life as Eternal Energy, 
287; similarity of all organic life, 288; 
consciousness after death, 287-88. See 
"ImmortaUty";"Life." 

Life and Teaehinge of Jesue (A. K. 
Rogers), I, 283. 

Life of Jeeue (Renan), influence of, II, 
137. 

Life of MiUan (Toland), quoted, I, 244- 
45. 

Life of St, Paul (Renan), merit of, II, 
138. 

Life of Voltaire (Farton), quoted on 
VInfame, U, 130-31. 

linddey, Rev. A. L., cordiality toward 
Mr. Scott, I, ix. 

Ulnfame (Voltaire), applied to Russian 
theocracy, II, 67; meaning of, 130-31, 
133. 

Linn, William Alexander (Story of the 
Momume), cited, n, 83. 

Liquor, prohibition on Sunday, II, 233- 
35; liquor not moral agent, 319. 

Literature, Old Testament literature of 
Israd, I, 99, 198, 237-38; Channing's 
place in literature, II, 143; influence 
of Matthew Arnold, II, 147-49; influ- 
ence of religion on literature of £!gypt, 
314. iSM "Bible." 

Literature and Dogma (Matthew Arnold), 
influence of, TL, 147; quoted on revo- 
lution against orthodoxy, 147; on 
change of rdigious truth, 148. 

Livee of the ApoeUee (Renan), merit of, 
n, 138. 

Locke, John, cited, I, 24; ban of Index 
Bxpurgaioriue, 324. 

Locomotive, "prophecy" in Job, I» 246. 
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Lodge, Oliver, quoted on noneoientifio 
dootrinee of Christianity, I, 78. 

LoffOM, identification with Jesus by John, 
I» 286; II« 344; Charles A. Briggs cited, 
844. 

London Daily Telegraph, on Asejnriology, 
1.239. 

London Speatator, on greatness of Mfl- 
ton. n, 37. 

Long Branch, camp meetings of, n, 337. 

Long Parliament, effects on Presbyteri- 
anism, n, 20. 

Lot, cited as to authorship of Genesis, I, 
271. 

Lot's Wife, miracle of, II, 206. 

Lourdes, miracle cures of, I, 168-59. 

Loye, of God and man as highest moral- 
ity, 1, 139; as force of progress, n, 199. 

Lowell, James R., tribute to Voltaire, 
n, 132. 

Loyola, Ignathis, establishment of celi> 
bacy of clergy, I, 338. 

Luke, quoted, I, 62, 282; cited on resur- 
reotion, 169; genealogy of Jesus, 227, 
286-89; cited on lost books of Bible, 
242; study of sources, 281-83; Nasa- 
reth as birthplace of Jesus, 282-83. 

Luther, Martin, cited on authority, I» 
143; nationalising force of Germany, 
lit 123-24; foe of theological author- 
ity, 125-26; his teaching of relative 
vdigious truth, 126-26. 

MoGifFert, Arthur C, heresy of, I, 218. 

McEinley, William, as Methodist, I« 
114-15. 

McKinstry, Mrs. A. S., on Booh of MoT" 
man, II, 187-89. 

MaoQueary, Thomas Howard, work for 
rationalism, I, 98. 

Macaulay, Thomas B., defense of his- 
toric Roman Church, I, 350; cited as 
to man's scant knowledge, II, 83; 
Bentham's criticism of Thomas Paine 
quoted by, 160-61. 

Mack, Lucy, mother of Joseph Smith, 
1,43. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, reply to Burke 
on French Revolution, II, 160; his 
HiHory of the Bnglieh RewdtUion of 
1688 reviewed by Macaulay, 160-61. 

Madness, cause of, II, 294. 

Magic, denied by rationalism, 1, 151. 

Maine, Sir Henry, quoted on theological 
tynumy before Voltaire, II, 128-29. 

Malebranohe, ban of Index Bxpurga" 
toriue, I, 324. 

Mammoth, ferocity of, II, 202. 

Man, reverence for Deity, I, vii, 200; 
n, 192; long progress of moral oon- 
■oiousness, I, iii; II, 207; origin tuid 
destiny, It 81; man's insignificanoe. 



84-B5; anthropocentric theology di»- 
pelled by science, 84; man temporary 
on earth, 85; man's "fall" a theologi- 
cal abstraction, 120-21, 125-26; pro- 
pensi^ to evil as basis of original sin, 
125; propensity to miracles, 152; only 
creature endowed with reason, 163; 
subject to natural forces, 163-64; hu- 
manized by teachings of Jesus, 183- 
84; slow changes in religious beliefs, 
n, 169; moral forces invincible, 189; 
not monopolised by Christianity, 192; 
race consciousness and individual con- 
science as moral forces, 197-98; prim- 
itive and later struggle for existence, 
197, 202-03; brotherhood as modem 
bond, 198, 298-99; baser traiU as 
forces of progress, 199; mitigation of 
physical forces by moral, 203-04; 
moral forces developed by intercourse, 
205-06; Humbc^dt cited on dialects as 
index of progress, 206-07; sacrifice for 
moral example, 207; subtle laws of 
mind, 211-13; moral duties of riches, 
254; mystery of consciousness, 282; 
of life, 282-83; cheerfulness of O. W. 
Holmes, 283; mysteries as incentives, 
284; intellectual growth in creeds, 297; 
need of creeds and symbols of faith, 
307; weakness of rationalism with 
multitude, 307; conscience as "orade 
of God," 308-09; "gods first created 
by fear," 313; nature's neglect of indi- 
vidual and care for race, 316; struggle 
for existence as moral process, 316; 
weakening of the physical race, 316- 
17; man as free will agent, 818-19; 
need of triumph over temptation, 318; 
of moral choice, 319; God revealed 
through man, 340-41; origin of man 
explained by negro preacher, 342. 

Manning, Cardinal Henry Edward, 
withdrawal to Roman Church, II, 153. 

Man-of-War, "prophecy" in Job, I, 246. 

Manuecripi Found, identity with Book 
of Mormon, U, 87-88. 

Marathon, perfection of Greeks at, n» 
203. 

Mark, quoted, I, 170, 282; H, 116, 245, 
253; cited on resurrection, I, 169; 
sources of, 281-83; variations from 
Luke and Matthew as to Peter's de- 
nial, 281 ; no genealogy of Jesus, 286. 

Markham, R. W., letter on Pentateuch, 
I, 269. 

Marlowe, Christopher, influenced by 
English Bible, I, 257. 

Marsh, George P. (Leciuree on the Bnfh 
lith Language), quoted on Wy cliff e, I» 
258. 

Martha's Vineyard, camp meetings of, 
11,387. 
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MutixMatt, James, quoted on orthodoxy, 
I» 30; on perishable eouroee of Chria- 
tiani^, 38; reverent spiiit of in<iiiuy, 
68; diflooTeriee of spaoe and time, 80; 
Jeeua' idea of immortality, 175; short 
ministry of Jesus, 283-84; quoted on 
death and immortality, II, 275-76; 
on human mind, 276-77; on proofs of 
moral forces, 319; on dispute orer free 
will. 310. 

Martyrdom, recent in history, I, 162; 
example of Bruno, II, 323. 

Mary, home of, I, 282-83. 

Mary Magdalene, Tision of risen Jesus, 
1,170. 

Materialism, softened by teachings of 
Jesus, I, 185; menace to moral forces, 
n, 209; neglect of spiritual life, 288. 

Matter, dispute as to mind and matter, 
I« 77; relations to life and energy, 82; 
mystery of, 158, 164; Virgil quoted on 
mind and matter, n, 78; Berkeley 
eited, 1, 77 ; 11, 98 ; Plato on persistenoe 
of matter, 279. 

Matthew, quoted, I, 71, 290; 11, 316-17; 
cited on resurrection, 1, 169; genealogy 
of Jesus, 227, 286-89; sources of, 281- 
85; Jesus before his judges, 282; Beth- 
lehem as birthplace of Jesus, 283; 
Matthew cited by Papias, 284-85; 
variations from Luke, 286; Jesus 
represented as riding two asses, 290- 
01; authorship less important than 
spiritual truth, 11, 149. 

Maurice, Frederic Denison, rationalism 
of, I, 101. 

M^ditaiiona (Marcus Aurelius), quoted 
on self-control, II, 177-78. 

Melanohthon, Augsburg Confessiofn of, 

n, 14. 

Memorabilia, quoted, I, 11. 

Messiah, prophetic interpretations by 
Origen, Augustine, Tertullian, Paul, 
1, 12; di£Ferent conception of Jews, 13; 
idea not peculiar to Jews, 49; relation 
to immortality and resurrection, 174- 
75; descent from David, 175, 235; 
Andaver Review quoted on, 235; idea 
first i>olitical, later idealised and 
spiritualised, 235, 290-91 ; false trans- 
lation in Daniel, i261 ; Messianic gene- 
alogy, 286-89; prophecies of Book of 
Revelation, 297; Isiuah prophecies 
applied to Jesus, II, 30; Jesus not 
Jewish Messiah, 115. 

Metaphysics, of Plato and Alexandria 
in doctrine of Trinity, I, 110; per- 
plexities of free will, II, 318. 

Methodism, history in Oregon by Mr. 
Scott, I, viii; attack on President Taft 
in Nebraska, 113; dispute witii P r e s- 
byterianism over predestination, 118; 



•eanenioal oonferenos in 1891, 1^ 
influenoe on Church of England, n, 
88, 40-41, 47; rise of as dissentero in- 
England, 37; on politics aodlitefatave, 
38-49; Cowper's service to, 38-^39; 
Bdward Young's, 39; Hervsy'S asid 
Hannah More's, 39; greatness of 
Methodist movement, 40-^; oiigiB 
of "Methodist/* 41, 46; its protest 
against formalism and skeptical phi- 
losophy, 41, 45-47; Lecky quoted, 37- 
38, 41-42; natural growth, 42, 47; 
activity of John Wesley, 42; his great 
influence, 37-40; Methodism opposed 
to rationalism, 42; modified by pro- 
gressive spirit, 42, 47; participation 
in world affairs, 43 ; circuit rider astiv* 
ities, 43-44; control of individual ooa- 
duet^ 43; missionary seal, 43 4 4, 46, 
265; **new birth," 47; moral lessons 
similar to other sects, 300; old hostil- 
ity toward other ohurdies disappear- 
ing, 338-^39; protest of Bishop Charlea 
W. Smith against rationalism of Mr. 
Seott, 349-50. 

Mettemich, Von, effect of his fall on 
Italian unity, I, 346-47. 

Mexicans, ancient sacrificeSt I, 7. 

Mieah, quoted, H, 283. 

Michelangelo, deistio conceptions, B, 
312. 

MiU, John Stuart, ban at Index Bxpmr^ 
0ator»iM, 1, 324; dted on narrow range 
of knowledge, 11, 282. 

Milman, Henry Hart, quoted on future 
of Christianity, I, 31-32; on waning 
power of dergy, 61 ; on authority and 
independence, 62; on miracle and 
fable, 152. 

Milton, John, as a Unitarian, I, 114; on 
free will and fate, 119; Paradiae Loei 
quoted, 119; Toland's Life of MiUan 
quoted, 244-45; ban of Index Bxput^ 
gaUmuB, 324; Milton quoted against 
Westminster Assembly, II, 8; on doo- 
trines of Calvin, 18-19; his greatness 
in British history, 37; triumph over 
adversity, 176; cited on perveiflSOB of 
good, 207. 

Mind, dispute as to matter, I, 77; da- 
fined as force and soul, 82; mysteiy of, 
158; n, 211-13; phenomena in reli- 
gious excitement, 1, 172; Virgil quoted, 
n, 78; James Martineau's views on 
conservation of mind, 276-77; Plato's 
idea of immortality of mind, 279; 
tides of mind in religion, 298; phyaioal 
laws not applicable, 308. See "Ma^ 
ter." 

Mirades, Jewish history notmirBooloaBi 
1, 17; fables discredited by seienee and 
eritieism, 1&-19« 150, 160*^; II, 5i^ 
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Hdfr-OO; no minuslea in Bible, I, ig-20; 
not neoeasaiy to belief, 37-38, 140; 
miraoulous birth as basis of Christian- 
ity, 04; Mr. Scott's rejeotion of mira- 
des, 92; miraoles not true support of 
Christian reliffion, 98, 167; rejected by 
Theodore Parker, 101; lees important 
than spirituality and morality, 101; 
miracle of resurrection, 136; Chris- 
tianity weakened by miraoles, 149; 
Hume's argument against, 161 ; mira- 
oles not actual, 161, 166, 160, 164; 
mythmaking habit of human mind, 
162, 164, 166; the habit in early 
Christian period, 162; Roman Church 
beUef in miraoles, 164, 166, 163; early 
and late miraoles alike inciedible, 164, 
163; miracle of Vespasiaa and blind 
man in Tacitus, 164-66; of resurreo- 
taon of Er in Plato, 166; diese authori- 
tative miraoles disoedited, 166; 
miraoles dlMredited by Protestantism, 
164, 166, 163; faith in miraoles dying 
out, 166-67; Cicero quoted, 167; emo- 
tional cures not miracles, 168-69; 
miracles founded on Christian tradi- 
tion, 161; power of God to work mir- 
acles, 162; absence of critical faculty, 
173; disOTepancies between John's 
GoQ>el and other Gospels, 219-20; 
futile missionaiy efforts to teach mir- 
aoles, n, 268-60; revivals passing out 
with belief in miracles, 296-99; preva- 
lence of miracles in early Christianity, 
297; none in doctrines of Jesus, 298; 
none in "religion of the future," 306. 
See "CriUcism"; "Nature"; "Super- 
naturalism," etc. 

Missionaries, difficulty in foreign lands, 
I, 64; n, 261-63, 270-72; murder of 
Elsie Sigel at New York, 264; long 
efforts at Portland for Chinese mis- 
sions, 264-67; Chinese desire for white 
women, 266-67; their slight regard for 
Christianity, 266-69. 

Missouri, Cumberland Plesbyteiian 
Church in, II, 32. 

MitcheU, John H., trial of, I, 337, 839. 

Mivart, St. George, dted on reverent 
inquiry, I, 68. 

Moab, god Chemosh, I, 46. 

Modernism, Unitarian activities, I* 113; 
rational scholarship of, 323; futUe re- 
sistance to, 323-26. 5«e "Criticism"; 
"Rationalism"; "Bible," etc. 

Mohammed, compared with Jesus, 1, 100. 

Mohammedanism, similarity to other 
religions, 1, 48, 62, 138; protest against 
Trinity, 109; n, 104; persecution by 
Christians, I, 112; spread of checked, 
187; tribal ezdusiveness of Jews elim- 
inated, III 62; iouroe in Judaisni. 63- 



63; Rabbi Frederick Cohn dted, 62; 
prevention of conflict between Roman 
and Greek Churches, 71 ; rivalry with 
Greek Christiani^, 101-02; militant 
spirit, 102-04; origin in early Chris- 
tian disputes, 103-04; rejection of 
customs of conquered peoples as 
cause of political weakness, 106-07; 
resistance to Christian missionaries, 
270; persecution by, 326. 

MolSre, dted on use of literaiy materi- 
als, n, 330. 

Molooh, saorifioes to, I, 7; god of Ca- 
naan, 46. 

Monarohism, attacks on, I, 361. 

Montaigne, de, Michd Eyquem, ban of 
Index Bxpvtifatariue, I, 324. 

Montefiore, C. G., dted on Jewish ra- 
tionalism, n, 64-66; on authorship of 
Pentateuch, 66; on fusion of JudaiStak 
and liberal Christianity, 57. 

Montesquieu, de, Charles de Secondat, 
ban of Index SxpuivaUmuBt I, 324. 

Moral Consdousness, revidon of Bible 
by, I, 217; progresdve force of, II, 
197-98; penalties of, 201, 204; reflex 
of sodal conditions, 308; not al- 
ways right, 308; vindicated by con- 
flict and war, 309. See "Consdous- 
ness"; "Morals"; "Moral Forces," 
etc. 

Moral Forces, necessary observance, I, 
vli-viii; taught by Jesus, II, 13; Chan- 
ning's views, 143-44; invindble, 180^ 
209; substitution for phydcal forces, 
197-98; progress of, 201-02, 207; miti» 
gation of survival of fittest, 202-03» 
316; change of man's animal nature, 
203-04; penalties of, 204, 209, 31^17; 
devdopment through intercourse, 
206-06; English language as instru- 
ment of, 206; contest with material- 
ism, 209; permanence of moral forces, 
276, 286-87; moral law of nature — 
survival of fittest, 316-17; free will an 
instrument of moral progress, 318; 
proofs of moral forces, 319; James 
Martineau quoted, 319. See "Mor- 
als"; "Moral Consdousness," etc. 

Moral Order, utility of Christian dog- 
mas, 1, 137; promoted by protection of 
private property, II, 264; oommunisn 
destructive of, 267. 

Moral Respondbility, laws of, II» 209- 
10; necesdty of, 318, 

Morals, favorite subject of Mr. Scott's, 
I, v-vi; superiority over religious for- 
mulas, vi; conduct as true religion, vi; 
n, 46, 190-92; reverence for Ddty 
essential, I« vii; long evolution of mo^ 
als, vii; n, 197, 207, 301 ; monopolised 
by no duifdi. It viii; religious supparl 
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of, 9; ooireotive of religion, 9-10; 
growth in Christimnity, 33; moral 
power of Chrutianity, 61, 95, 137; 
n, 295, 298; morals as teat of religion, 
I, 52; not peculiar to Chriatianity, 
viii, 51, G3; H, 192-94, 298; oorreetive 
of viearious atonement, 1, 124; moral* 
the oommon ground of eeeta, 183; II» 
300; similarity of Plato, Soeratea, 
Confucius, I, 139; morals guided by 
rationalism, 152; no authority in mor- 
als infallible, 335; Channing's views, 
n, 143-44; morals inyincible, I, yi, 
Yin; n, 143-44; moraUties of aelf- 
sacrifioe, 183-84; independent of dog- 
mas, 192; need of parental authority, 
185; morality needed for publio life, 
187-89; no religion absolute in mor- 
als, 192-94; moral evolution more oer- 
tain than phjrsioal, 197 ; baser instincts 
promotive of morals, 200; Humboldt 
cited on language as index of morals, 
206-07; moral progress aided by pub- 
licity, 208; Sabbath not necessary to 
morals, 227; moral medium between 
extremes, 252; James Martineau cited 
on conservation of morals, 276; rela- 
tion of morals to organic and spiritual 
life. 288; high morality of teachings of 
Jesus, 298; morals tested by conflict, 
309 ; necessity of moral choice, 318-19; 
not negatived by sympathy, 319. See 
"Moral Forces," etc. 

More, Hannah, influenced by Meth- 
odism, n, 39. 

Mormon, fiction of, n« 87. 

Mamumt Book oft alleged discovery by 
Joseph Smith, n, 82, 87-88; iU author 
Solomon Spaulding, 87; EUen £. 
Dickenson cited on authorship, 87-89; 
Mrs. M. S. McKinstry cited, 87-89; 
Thurlow Weed dted, 88; acquisition 
by Mormons, 89. 

Mormonism, history of, II, 81-86; mod- 
em proof of human credulity, 83; W. 
A. Linn*s Story of the Mormone quoted, 
83; hostility due to p<^ygamy, 83; 
Mormomsm saved by Brigham Young, 
85-86; conflicts in Utah, 86; effects of 
Pacific Railroad on, 86; polygamy 
doomed, 86, 90-91; source of Mor^ 
monism in Manueeript Founds 89. 

Mormons, led to Salt Lake by Brigham 
Young, II, 85; settlement in Ohio, 88. 

Moroni, fiction of, n, 87. 

Morris, Bishop B. Wistar, cordiality to- 
ward Mr. Scott, I, ix. 

Morrison, Rev. A. A., cordiality toward 
Mr. Scott, I, ix. 

Mosaic Law, unhistorical character, I, 
120; reversion of property a fiction, 
27S-75. 



Moses, mistakes no more oensuxmblo 
than Plato's, I, 211; imitation of his 
mythical example in Jesus legend, 
214-15; not author of Pentateuch. 
243, 267-72; n. 29, 55; his authorship 
not proved by New Testament refer- 
ences, I, 268; not author of reversion 
of property, 273-75; as authority for 
truth, n, 13. 

Mosessohn, Dr. N., oordSality toward 
Mr. Scott, I, ix; dted on absence of 
idea of immortality in Old Testament, 
309. 

Moslem. See ** Mohammedanism.'* 

"Mother's Vigil, The" (Sam Simpson), 
poem quoted, I, 5. 

Motion, msrstery of, I, 164. 

Mount, Rev. H. N., c<mtroversy with 
Professor H. C. Howe, I« 71. 

Mount Hood, beauty of, I, 5. 

Mountain Meadows, massacre of, H, 86. 

MQller, Max, cited, 1, 26; quoted on uni- 
versal idea of Deity, 49; on religion 
and superstition, n, Q2. 

Mummies (Egyptian), futility of, Ht 
332. 

Mystery, of the universe, I, 27; not 
solved by dogmatisms of science or 
religion, 75-76, 236; msrstery of con- 
sciousness and life, H, 282; dieerful 
views of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 283; 
gloominess of J. S. Mill, 283 ; ineenttve 
to human action, 284; never soluble, 
306. 

Msrth, belief in not permanent, I, vi; 
those in Genesis discredited, 120, 276- 
77; scientific criticism of, 203; TL, 262, 
296; myth conmion to all hteratuie, 
29; myth of Jesus, 11^-15; effect on 
religion, 114; keen insight of Renan, 
138; prevalence of myth in early 
Christianity, 297. See "Legend.* 
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Napoleon Bonaparte, imitation of 
Charlemagne. I, 331; fall of, II, 202. 

Napoleon, Louia, I, 246. 

Nathan, discrepancy between Matthew 
and Luke, I, 227, 287; Book of, 242; 
genealogy in Old Testament, 287. 

Nationality, character of tested by reli- 
gion, 1, 53 ; religion identified with, 61. 

Natural Law, universe governed by, I, 
160-65. iSes "Nature." 

Natural Selection, mitigated by moral 
forces, n, 202-04. 

Naturalism, orthodox hostility to, I, 
194; identified with rationalism, 226- 
29. <SM"Oitici8m"; "Rationalism," 
etc. 

Nature, unity of, 1, 81 ; order of not sus- 
pnoded, 160-62; forces of nature in- 
▼indble, 164; contest with man's 
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moral forces, 11, 203-04; Cowper 
<Iuoted, 209;orderiy prooesBeeof, 296- 
98; not known in early Christianity, 
297; no personification of in "religion 
of the future," 306; fear of nature the 
source of religion, 306, 313; survival of 
fittest as law of nature, 316-17; miti* 
gated by sympathy, 316; disease as 
penalty, 317; necessity of free will, 
818. 

Nasareth, home of Joseph and Mary in 
Luke, 1, 282; birthplace of Jesus, 287- 
88. 

"Nearer, My God, to Thee'* (Hsrmn), 
n, 330. 

Nehemiah, preservation of Judaism by, 
1, 109; contemporary with Exodus and 
Numbers, 270. 

Nemesis, agency of moral forces, n, 209. 

Neoplatonism, confused with '*Word" 
of God and Jesus, 1, 230; by John, 286. 

Nephi, fiction of, II, 87. 

Nestor, dted on man's degeneracy, II, 
207. 

New Birth, doctrine of, II, 47. 

New E<ra, Oregon, letter on criticism 
from R. A. Dague, I, 204. 

Newman, Francis, rationalism of, II, 
154. 

Newman, John Henry, quoted on liber- 
alism, dogma and authority, I, 59-60, 
142; remarks on "illative sense," 114; 
"Lead Kindly Light," dted, 130; H, 
153, 330; refuge in Rom&n Church, I, 
815-16; n, 153; Apologia and Omnp- 
mar of Aueni quoted, I, 315; New- 
man's rank in literature, II, 153-54. 

Now NorthweH, Mr. Scott's article on 
miracles, I, 160; on Thomas Paine, 
n, 157-64; on revivals, 295-99. 

New Testament. jSes "Bible." 

Newspaper, its right to discuss theo- 
logical subjects, I, 92-93. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, dted, I, 24; on nar- 
row range of knowledge, II, 282. 

Newton, Rev. Richard Heber, scholar- 
ship of, 1, 98, 217; orthodox treatment 
of, 99, 197; cited on resurrection, 135- 
36; criticism of Bible revision, 261. 

New York Evenino Pott, dted on Bible 
revision, I, 260. 

New York Stat, quoted on Methodist 
intolerance in Nebraska, I, 112; on 
Roman Church as authority in Bible 
inspiration, 820; on inmiortality of 
soul, n, 278. 

New York Timoo, letter on Christianity 
as law of land, I, 132. 

Nicea, Council of, contention between 
Arius and Athanadus, I, 65; conten- 
tion over Trinity, 107; Creed dted, 
11,14. 



Nioht ThouohU (Young), dted as to 
Methodism, n, 39. 

NineUonth Century Maocurine, Huxley 
quoted on creed of Israd, I, 77-78. 

Nineveh, fall of man traced in its records, 
I, 120. 

Nirvana, doctrine of in Buddhism, 11, 
97; philosophy of selfhood, 97. 

Nilor in Advermm, quoted on influence 
on character, n, 175. 

Noah, genealogy from Adam, I, 227. 

Nonconformity, variety of, I, 327. 

North Amoriean (Philadelphia), criti- 
cism of Bible revidon, I, 261. 

North Carolina, Cumberiand Presby- 
terian Church in, 11, 32. 

Northwest, interest in religious discus- 
sion, I, 93; liquor prohibition on Sun- 
day, n, 233-35. 

Northwoatem Chronicle, quoted on inspi- 
ration and criticism, II, 26. 

Norway, State religion of, 1, 134. 

Numbers, contrasts with Deuteronomy, 

1, 226; Moses not author, 270; quoted, 
271. 

Odysseus, in underworld, 1, 174. 

Ohio, earth mounds suggestive of Book 

of Mormon, II, 87. 
Old Testament. Sss "Bible." 
Oliver, A. W., on divinity of Jesus, I, 

286. 
Omnipotence, enigmas of, I, 79. See 

"God." 
Onesimus, sent into slaveiy by Paul, II. 

252. 
Ophir. gold of, I, 304. 
Opinion, less potent in religion, I, 143; 

divergencies in Protestantism, 318; 

dow changes of, II, 169. 
Opium, not to be treated as moral agent, 

n, 319. 
Oppresdon, Lamartine quoted, 11, 201- 

02. 5m "Persecution." 

Oraelea, The (Matthew), source of the 
Gospels, I, 285. 

Oregon, influence of Mr. Scott, I» ▼; 
primitive Sunday law, II, 236-37. 

Oreoon Churchman, dted on revivals, II, 
295. 

Oregonian, The, long editorship of Mr. 
Scott, I, v; respect for religious beliefs, 
57-60. 93-^94, 118; reply to Catholic 
Sentinel, 57-62; reply to charge of 
"infidelity," 65, 69-70; no prejudice 
against Catholics, 69; not itself dog- 
matic, 76; comment on Mr. Scott's 
letter to Bishop Charies W. Smith 
(Methodist), 91-92; on Mr. Scott's 
letter to Rev. E. P. Hill, 93-94; re- 
fusal to print long controversies, 127; 
reply to Chronicle (The Dalles) on 
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EMter and ChrifltmM, 1S7; reply to 
W. Hampton Smith on Eaatar, 177- 
7D; Th« Or^g(mian*» attitude on eriti- 
eiam, 105; attaek by Rev. E. P. Hill 
on aocount of Bililieal eritioiflm, 204; 
reply to Roman Catholio attaek, 232; 
reply to R. W. Marldiam on Penta^ 
teueh, 269; reply on divinity of Jeeoe, 
286; support of J€wUh Tribune on im- 
mortality, 307-10; reply to eritioiBm 
of attitude on orthodoaqr, 818; reply 
to Catholio SenHnH as to ''speoialists" 
in reUcion, 326; reply as to Christian 
Science, II, 75; cited on progresnon of 
nligious truth, 117; eritidam of re- 
vivals, 190; of Chinese missions, 268; 
leply to YamhiU Reporter on ideas of 
Deity, 310; eritidam by Bishop 
Charles W. Smith, 34^^50. See 
••Seott. Harvey W." 

Orsanic life, similarity ol, II* 287; not 
the only life enersy. 288. See^Ute." 

Origen, cited, I, 12. 

Original Sin, as basis of revival effort, 
I, 125-27; Calvinistic doctrine, II, 11. 
See "Dogma"; "Calvinism," etc. 

Orthodoxy, dissent from continuous, I« 
25; James Martineau cited on mon- 
strosity of, 30; upheld by James 
Henry Newman, 59-60; Rev. A. J. F. 
Bohrends cited, 100; 3rielding to ra- 
tionalism, 101-02, 123-24, 153, 193; 
orthodox opposition to President 
William Howard Taft, 111-13; to 
Professor H. C. Howe, at Eugene, 
Oregon, 117; private judgment re- 
stricted by Protestant orthodoxy, 197, 
218; no pennanent orthodosy outside 
Catholic Church, 818; Matthew 
Arnold quoted on ravolution against 
orthodoxy, n, 147. 

Outlook^ The, comment on mirades, I, 
149; quoted on superior importance of 
spiritual truth, II, 149. 

Ovid, studies by Roman dergy, II, 125. 

Owen, Sir Richard, I, 24. 

Oxyrhynchus Logia, probable sourea of 
Gospels, I, 281. 

PaeiJU Bapiiet, defense of supematural- 
ism, I, 150-^1. 

Puoific CJkmfion Adffoeaie, Mr. Scott's 
contributions to, I, viii; his reply on 
mirades, 100; his artide on Ehii^h 
Bible, 256-57; Sunday obaervaaoe at 
Lewis and Clark Fair, II, 280. 

Padfic Railway, effect on Mormomsm, 
n, 186. 

Pacific Umversity, Rev. George H. 
Atkinson, founder of, I, ix. 

Paganism, alliance with Christianity, I, 
109, 161; Newman's hymn. "Lead, 
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ISO; 
of Christian mirades and 
dogma, 101; Sabbath-Sunday origina 
in pciganism, II, 219-20; pa^ui origin 
of Christmas, 219; paganism of Robm 
in modem Tatican, 219; pagan title, 
Pontifex Maximua, 219-20; pagan in- 
fluence on early Christian Churdi* 
223-24. 806. 

Paine, Thomas, irreverent, erratic, fliiH 
pant, turbulent, II, 167--64. 

Pidestine, return of Jews to, 1, 240; dted 
as to time of authorship of Genesis, 
271. 

Pandemonium, Milton's account of, I, 
119. 

Pantheism, of Plato and BudcKui, II, 
278-79; Bruno's solar system as evi- 
dence of, 323. 

Papal Authority, fictions of, 1, 2M4. 

Papias (SxpoeMoas 9f the Oraeiee), I, 
284. 

Paradise, idea of PlMrisaes, 1, 174. 

Paradiee Loet^ quoted on free will, 1, 119; 
difficult authorship, H, 176; cttad, 381. 

Parents, responsibility for -children, I» 
viii; n, 185-86. 

Parker, Theodore, rationsiism of, 1, 101. 

Pariiament, contest between Piesby- 
terians and Independents, H, 6- 8; polit- 
ical effects on Presbsrterianiam, 20, 22. 

Parliament of Religions (Chicago, 1893), 
I, 53; dted by President Patton of 
Princeton, 96. 

Parton, James, his definition of FInfmme, 
n, 130-31. 

Pascal, Blaise, Premneiai Lettere dted, 
I, 118; baa of Index Smpurgatorwftep 
324; (^pontion to free will, II, 319. 

Patriotism, as rdigiMk, II> 383-84. 

Patronage, injury to character, II, 175. 

Patterson, Rev. A. W., denunciatk>n of 
Newman's ''Lead, Kindly Light," I, 
130. 

Patton, Francis Landey, adberenee to 
religious traditions, I, 96. 

Paul, dted, 1, 12; evolution of Christian 
doctrines, 21; dted on man's instinct 
to seek God, 51; quoted, "Hold fast 
that which is good," 68; dted on per- 
sonal immortality, 82; quoted on tem- 
poral and etemd, 82; h» ageney in 
preservation of Christianity, 100, 839- 
40; his idea of resurrection, 135, 160; 
his vision of Jeaus, 135-36, 169, 171- 
72 ; his conception of second coming of 
Christ. 175; Pauline dements in Jesus 
legend, 215; discrepancy in accounts 
of his conversion, 228; inepiratioa of 
his writings, 231; dootrinal ideas of 
tranalatora of English Bible, 234; 
Matthew Arnold on interpret^atiop of 
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Paul, 234; PaiiTs attitude toward 
woman, 24^-49; many meaoingB of 
Paid obscure. 262, 841 ; his knowledge 
of Roman law, 33^-41 ; his formula- 
tion of Christian doctrine, 390; idea 
of adoption, 340; of inheritance, 340; 
of predestination, 11, 10-17; Pauline 
elements in Protestant disunion, 33; 
his efforts to exdude Judaism from 
Christianity, 68; quoted on Sunday 
observance, 225; Professor Pfleiderer's 
tribute to constructive genfus of Paul, 
246; his opposition to socialistic equal- 
ity, 251-^2; his texts justifying slav- 
ery, 262. 

PauHniam: A Contrtbution to the HiMory 
of PrimUive Christian Theolooy (Pflei- 
derer), dted as to construction of 
Christian doctrine by Paul, 11, 246-47. 

Peace, symbolised by Christmas, 1, 1S3. 

Pelagius, dispute of his foUowen with 
those of Augustine, 1, 118. 

Ptetateuch. See'* Bible," 

Pepin, attitude toward Church, I, B34. 

Persecution, by successive sects in 
power, I, 110; long wars, 112; prac- 
ticed by pagans and Christians, 112; 
defied by superstition and faith, 130; 
effect on Jews, 241 ; II, 58-60; persecu- 
tion in Spain, 68-50; in Russia, 60; 
persecution of early Christians, 222; 
drift of prayer to persecution, 326. 

Persians, progress toward monotheism, 
1,47. 

Personal Responsibility, opposed to reli- 
gious revivals, II, 204. 

Pestilence, due to natural forces, 1, 164. 

Peter the Great, skepticism at time of, 
n, 69. 

Petrie, William M. F., cited on chronol- 
ogy of Egypt, n, 313. 

Petrine Elements, in Jesus legend, 1, 216; 
in Protestant disunion, 11, 33. 

Pfleiderer, Otto, dted on Christianity as 
constructed by Paul, II, 246. 

Phtedo, Socrates quoted on immortality, 
n. 278-70. 

Phalaris, literary critidsm of, I, 106. 

Pharaoh, episode of Sarah, I, 227. 

Pharisees, idea of immortality, 1, 174. 

Philaddphia North Amerieant critidsm 
of Bible revision, I, 261. 

Philanthropy, force of progress, II, 200; 
nrftigation of survival of fittest, 203. 

Philippi, dted, n, 116. 

PUlo Judnus, development of idea of 
Trinity, I, 110; II, 210; influence of 
John's Oospd, I, 330. 

PhiloBOphy, life mystery not solved, I, 
86; philosophy of history by Jewish 
and Christian scholars, 97; erroneous 
truths, 141; guided by rationalism. 



162; no truth absolute in, II, 77^* its 
servioe to Biblical criticism, I, 203, 
288; Matthew Arnold dted on phi- 
losophy Of religion, n, 147; philosophy 
of history proving selfishness as force 
of progress, 100; philosophy of history 
as knowledge of moral law, 204. 

Piedmont, participation in Italian unity, 
1,347. 

Pilate, tolerant spirit of, 1, 110. 

"Pilgrim Fathers'' (poem), quoted, I. 
112. 

Pioneers (Oregon), lesser temptations 
of, n, 186; observation of Indians, 
812; camp meetings of, 336. 

Pitt, William (the Eldw), achievements 
of, O, 87. 

Phis Anri, eonoordat with Napoleon 
(1801), I, 331; aboUtion of, 832-33. 

Pius IX, escape from Italian revolution- 
aries, I, 346. 

Pfus X, modernist period of, I, 834; 
encyclicals against separation in 
France, 828. 

Plan of Salvation, supplement to original 
dn, 1, 126. 

Planetary Motion, laws of Kepler, II, 
176. 

Plato, reform of idea of Grod, I, 47; 
Cicero quoted, 82; Plato's metaphys- 
ics in doctrine of Trinity, 110; n, 210; 
moral similarity to Socrates and Con- 
fudus, 1, 130; resuirection of Er, 156; 
Hato's influence on Christian phi- 
losophy, 330; on John's Gospd, 330; 
Plato studied by Roman dergy, II, 
126; dted as to andent idea of man, 
108; studies of Plato, 206; Phcedo 
quoted on Socrates' idea of immortal- 
ity, 278-70; Plato's thdstic rational- 
ism, 806. 

Plutocracy, denounced by James B. 
Weaver and Mary Ellen Iicase, II. 
268. 

Poles, dted, n, 102; desire of national- 
ity, 261. 

Politics, guided by rationalism, I, 162; 
influenced by eodesiasticism, 316; 
futility of religion in, II, 103; prayer 
in, 326-26; dogma in, 343. 

Polygamy, Biblical sanctions of, I, 240; 
hostility to Mormon practice, 11, 88; 
decrsase in Mormonism, 00-01 ; polyg- 
amy sanctioned by stages of moral 
oonsdousness, 308. 

Polytheism, religious instinct of, I. 7; 
departure from by Semitic nations, 40. 

Pom atMiciue, red bridge at Rome, II, 
220. 

Pontifex Maximue, pagan title, 11, 260- 
70; Julius Casar as, 320. 

Pope, not infallible, I, 18, 336-36; 
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jMt to inquiry, 70 ; origin of mxpnsatey 
of, 244; oonfliot with liberalism, 822- 
84; decline of politioal power, 343-46; 
spiritual power <^, 346-48; eariy dis- 
pute with Patriarch of Ck>Dstantinople, 
n, 66, 71 ; rivalry with Csar. 70; pagan 
title of PanHfex Maximua, 219. 

Pope, Alexander, "Vital Spark of 
Heavenly Flame" cited, I, 7; "Uni- 
versal Prayer" cited, 130; "Essay on 
Man" quoted as to future life, n, 289. 

Portland University, Mr. Soott as 
President, I, viii. 

Potter, Henry C. (Bishop), quoted on 
obligation of dergy to church doo- 
trines, II, 327. 

Poverty, abolition not contemplated by 
Jesus, n, 246; socialistic efforts 
against, 248; early Christianity a 
movement against, 250; practice im- 
possible, 264-66. 

Prayer, futile against natural forces, I, 
164; n, 296; intolerant in politics, 
326-26; efficacy dependent on indi- 
vidual, 326-26; Cromwell dted, 326; 
enfeebling effects on character, 326; 
privacy as requisite, 326. 

Prayer Book (Anglican), cited, I, 243. 

Preaching, no longer punitive, H, 3(X>-01 . 
5«« "Clergy." 

Predestination, dogma of waning, I, 
117-18; II, 16-20: origin in ancient 
ecclesiastical disputes, 1, 118; the issue 
between Methodism and Presbyteri- 
anism, 118; the basis of Calvinism, 
118; comfort to its devotees, 118-19; 
Dante's use of, 119; Milton's, 119; 
Matthew Arnold cited, n, 11-13; cov- 
enant of works, 11; continuity from 
Jewish theology, 16; Paul's support 
of, 16; adoption by Augustine and 
Calvin, 16-17; Jonathan Edwards 
cited, 16; free will m. predestination, 
17; Milton quoted, 18-19; doctrine of 
hell, 19; free will released by ration- 
alism, 31; Protestant doctrine of 
predestination, 19. See * * Calvinism ' ' ; 
" Presbyterianism." 

Presbyterian Church (Portland, Oregon), 
Rev. E. P. Hill, pastor, 1, 134; Chinese 
Missions of, II, 264. 

Presbyterianism, revision of creed, 1, 68. 
195; n, 8-9, 16-18, 24; rigid Calvin- 
ism upheld by President Patton of 
Princeton, 1, 96; Virginia Synod's crit- 
icism of President Taft on Trinity, 
107; dispute with Methodism over 
predestination, 118; doctrine of elec- 
tion, 119; Heidelberg Catechism 
quoted, 123; Psalmody convention, 
130; heresy trial of Charles A. Briggs, 
140, 196, 197, 226; U, 27-30; of 



Arthur C. McGiffert, I, 218; Chureh 
declaration of infallible Bible, 218-21, 
226; n, 24; historical criticism de- 
nounced, I, 222, 228; Presbsrteiianism 
as one of many Protestant opinions, 
318; a reform of the Reformation, 11, 
6-8; Church government, 6; Genera] 
A ss em bly at Portland, Oregon (1892), 
6; power in Revolutionary Parlia- 
ment, 6-7; Westminster Assembly of 
1643, 7, 20; hostility of IndependenU 
and Exastians, 7; the Confession of 
Faith, 7; substitute for Thirty-nine 
Articles, 7; hostility of CromweO, 
7-8; Presbyterian support of diaries 
II, 8; militant and political origins of 
Presbyterianism, 10, 20-22; Matthew 
Arnold on doctrines of, 11-13; reac- 
tive from dogmatic Roman Church, 
13; infaUibiHty of, 14. 24-26; slow 
elimination of predestination, 16-20; 
its historical origins, 16-17; fall of 
man in Calvin's doctrine, 17; Presby- 
terianism based on Calvin's IneHtuUt, 
10-17; doctrine of hell, 19; influence 
of Scotch Kirk, 21-22; futile efforts 
against Thirty-nine Articles, 22; prog- 
ress after the Commonwealth, 22; 
no sanctity in Presbyterian doctrines, 
22; free will released by modem rar 
tionalism, 31 ; separation and reunion 
of Cumberland Church, 32-33; Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1892, 1893, I, 222, 
226; n, 6, 24; of 1904, 32; hostility 
toward other sects disappearing. 338. 
See "C^alvinism"; "Predestination," 
etc. 

Pretematuralism. See "Miracles"; 
" Supematuralism." 

Priesthood, contrast in Exodus and 
Deuteronomy, I, 226. See "Clergy." 

Priestly Code, from Babylon, I, 240. 

Princeton University, President Frands 
Landey Patton on religious traditions, 
1,96. 

Printing, restriction of myth by, 11, 114; 
use of in Luther's time, 126. 

Pritchett, Dr. Henry S., dted on "de- 
cay" of Protestant ministry, I, 316. 

Private Judgment. See "Conscience." 

Profeeaorca the Breakfaet TahU (Holmes), 
quoted, I, 116; II, 275. 

Proficience and Adocmeement of LeaminQ 
(Bacon), cited on knowledge as aid to 
religion, It, 286. 

Progress of Religion, continuous in 
Christian doctrine. I, vi, 9, 17-21, 93, 
96. 110, 141, 203; H, 77, 117, 138, 148, 
163-64; transformation of atonement, 
I, 21; evolution from traditional 
authority. 22; evolution constant in 
all sciences including religion, 23-24, 
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81, 86; n, 77, 148, 306; progresB in 
oonsoiousDeBS of the Infinite, 1, 26-29, 
36-38; progress toward non-seotarisn 
Christianity, 30; Milman quoted, 31- 
32; in both Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism, 33; progress in Roman 
Church marked by Protestantism, 34; 
slow changes of religion, 36-37, 66; 
n, 169; transitory sources of Chris- 
tianity, I, 38; Christianity saved by 
progresslYe changes, 41 ; progress from 
contest between authority and ex- 
treme rationalism, 41; evolution of 
idea of Deity in Israel, 49, 226. 232- 
33; progressive national character de- 
pendent on religion, 63; doubt neces- 
sary to progress, 68, 66, 138; evolu- 
tion from Jesus of history to Christ of 
dogma, 64; Christianity a dianging 
expression of universal religion, 96; 
creeds always changing, 99; Greek 
and Roman Churches changing, 110; 
progress in Bible interpretation, 123, 
288; toward rationalism, 141-42, 212, 
223 ; n, 62-63 ; spiritual growth, 1, 146 ; 
in Congregational, Presbyterian, Epis- 
copal Churches, 196; progress stimu- 
lated by open Bible, 196; by modem 
communication, II, 83; growth of re- 
ligious consciousness in Pentateuch, 
I, 208; rationalism of Rabbi Solomon 
Bchindler, II, 67; progress of separa- 
tion in Christian nations, 67; progres- 
sive nature of truth, 117; Matthew 
Arnold as apostle of progress, 147-49; 
baser motives as forces of, 199; sodal 
progress supreme over individual free 
will, 199-200; progress of oonsoienoe, 
200-01 ; progress of moral forces, 203- 
07; progress of religion of the future, 
306-07. 5««"Bible"; "Christianity"; 
"Criticism*'; "Skeptidsm," etc 

Prohibition. 5m "Liquor." 

Prophecy, denied by rationalism, 1, 161 ; 
methods of, 246; of Enoch, 242; of 
Ahijah, 242; of Daniel and Revela- 
tion, 296-98. 5e« "Apocalypse." 

Prophets, their development of Juda- 
ism, 1, 46, 109; doctrinal ideas in Eng- 
lish Bible, 234. 

Protestantism, creeds not infallible, I, 
18; changes in doctrine continuous, 
18; progress toward simple Christian- 
ity, 30, 33; independence of Roman 
authority, 31; offshoot of Roman 
Church, 33; sign of decay of Roman 
Church, 34; n, 116; an expression of 
progressive religion, 1, 34, 64; mirades 
not necessary to belief, 38; dogma- 
tisms of sects, 59 ; free inquiry as prod- 
uct of Protestantism, 63; Jesus of 
history not Christ of dogma, 64; Prot- 



estantism based on supreme right of 
private Judgment, 66-66; no infidelity 
possible in Protestantism, 69; aban- 
donment of miracle, 92, 166, 163; prog- 
ress toward rationalicon, 98, 110; II, 
26. 117, 164; drift to Unitarianism, 
I, 113; Protestantism departing from 
"divinity of Christ." 113-14; historic 
dogmas weakening, 114, 118; dis- 
persion into many sects, 114. 318, 
337; fundamental principle stated by 
Luther, 143; rational character of 
Protestantism, 160; hostility of ortho- 
dox Protestantism to rationalism, 162, 
824; keystone of Protestantism the 
open Bible, 193-96; similarity of 
Roman authority as to Bible, 197-98; 
origins in religion of Israel, 241 ; Prot- 
estant influence on Roman Church, 
816-17; drift to authority of Roman 
Church, 320-21; Protestant dogma- 
tisms reactive from dogmatic Roman 
Church, n, 13; infaUibiUty of Protee- 
tantism and Roman Church, 18-24; 
infallible Protestant Church impossi- 
ble, 26; John Henry Newman cited, 
164; no monopoly of morals in Protes- 
tantiam, 192-94; relics of paganism, 
220; authority for Sabbath and Sun- 
day, 226; Puritanism in American 
Colonies, 238-39; free will and fore- 
ordination, 319; interpretation of 
Bible, 321-22; skepticism as basis of 
Protestantism, 326; growth of tolera- 
tion among sects, 338-39; Protestant- 
ism as heresy, 346. See "Christian- 
ity"; "Criticism"; "Rationalism"; 
"etc. 



Protestants, number in United States, 
I, 143; support of H. R. Albee for 
Mayor of Portland, Oregon, 11, 193. 

Proverbs, of Solomon, I, 242; revision 
criticisms, 260. 

Provincial Lettere (Pascal), brilliancy of, 
I, 118; error of opposing free will, 11, 
310. 

Prussia, effects of victory of 1866 on 
Roman Church, I, 322. 

Psalmody Convention (1906), cited, I, 
130. 

Psalms, quoted, 1, 86; progressive idea of 
Deity, 233; literary interpretations, 
237; influence on England, 257; revi- 
sion criticisms, 260. 

Public Career, morality as reqiuaite for, 
n, 187-89. 

Public Opinion, occult sources of, 11, 
211-13; James Garfield quoted. 212. 

PtMic Optnion, quoted on Christian 
missions in India, 11, 270-71. 

Public Schools, Bible in, n, 320-22. 

Publidtyi aid to moral progress, II, 206. 
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Pueet Sound, Indfauia of, II, 907. 

Pulpit. 5m "Clergy." 

Puniflhment, not p r o perty tmiaf erred t^ 
vicariouB atonement, I, 124; fear of 
in rule of maaeee, 137; doottine pus- 
Ing out, n, 300. 

Puritanijim, Sunday-Sabbetli of, I, 134; 
n, 224-27; Freebyterian leadership, 
5 ; micEration to Ameiiea, 6 ; aaoendancy 
of Independents, 6; Congiegatioiial- 
iem, 6; Puritaniani as En^Ush Protes- 
tantism, 6; factional disputes, 6-7; 
Cromwell's hostility, 7-S; hostility of 
Puritanism to Church of Englaad, 20; 
defeat of PresbyteriaBS, 22; fitness of 
early American conditions to INiri- 
tanism, 238; later reoedenoe of Puri- 
tanism, 23S-39; Christiaa faysmody 
influenced by, 829. 

Pusey, Edward Bou^erie, in" traetarian *' 
debate. II» 153. 

Quarterly Review, C. Q. MoBtefiori 
quoted, II, 54-56, 57. 

Rameses, mummy at Boston, H, 818. 

Rameses II, not Seeostris, H, 815; 
mummy of, 315. 

Rasmus, Rev. Henry, cited on atone- 
ment. I, 122. 

Rationalinn, progress of, I, vi, 17*20, 
92. 100-02, 141, 178; U, 307; victory 
over dogmatisms, I, 57; freedom of. 
58; right of, 65; Mr. Scott's letter to 
Bishop Charles W. Smith. 91; long 
efforts of The Oregonian for, 92 ; news- 
paper duty of, 93; not "decay" of 
religion, 95; not irrriigioas, 95, 152. 
217; supematuralism and myths re- 
jected. 95, 150, 227; n, 56; rational- 
Ism attacked by Preaident Patton of 
Princeton University. I, 96; activity 
of Jewish scholars. 97; special origin 
of Judaism and Christianity rejeoted, 
97; rationalism defined as scientific, 
historical literary inquiry. 98; its 
reverent spirit, 98, 100, 102; rational- 
ism of Theodore Parker, Maurice 
Kingsley. Robertson, Dean Stanley, 
101; approach of rationalism and 
modem orthodoxy. 102; Dr. A. J. F. 
Behrends cited, 102; rational trans- 
formation of Roman, Greek Protes- 
tant and Jewish Churches, 110. 212; 
persecution stopped by. 110-14; ra- 
tionalism not barred by moral ezcel- 
lenoe of Christianity, 187 ; denial of sor- 
cery, magic, witchcraft, demonology. 
preternatural portents, prophecy, ex- 
orcism, angelic agency, 151; guiding 
force in history, sdenoe. tlieok>gy. 
polities, ethics, 152; ttimnlatad by 



open Bible. 193*200; lai«e l e sso n s of, 
198; based on Biblical eritidsm, 206* 
09, 228; Bible "saved" by rational- 
ism. 212; rationalism of Charies A. 
Briggs and Richard Heber Newton, 
217; n, 25; effect on Messianic idea, 
I, 235; on interpretation of Goq[)el8, 
200; rationalism as modernism, 823; 
as nonconformity. 827; influenoe on 
Roman Catholic changes of formula, 
H, 25; difficulties of rationalism, 27; 
free will released by. 81; hostility of 
Methodinn toward, 42; rationalism 
in progrees of Judaism, 52-53; reac- 
tion of Jewish rationalisB on Chiia- 
tianity, 54-56; oommon ground of 
modem Christianity and Judaism, 54; 
C. G. Montefiori quoted, 54; Rabbi 
Solomon Schindler quoted, 57; ration- 
alism the ultimate of Protestantism, 
117; rationalism of Renan, 137 ; Chris- 
tianity subject to rational laws of his- 
tory. 138; John Henry Newman's 
view of rationalism, 154; rationafism 
of Francis Newman. 154; of Charies 
W. ELiot. 305-07; theistic character 
of rationalism. 307; its weakness with 
the multitude, 807; rationalism of Mr. 
Scott criticised by Bishop Charies W. 
Smith, 349-M. See "Critidsm"; 
"Progress," etc 

Rauschenbusch, Walter, cited on oppor- 
tunity of Christianity for social reoon- 
stmction. II, 245; quoted: "Jesus not 
a social reformer," 246. 

Reason, freedom of. I« 141; eonroe of 
divine authority. II* 28. iSes "Con- 
science." 

Rebekah, episode of and Isaac, 1, 227. 

"Recesnonal" (Kipling), quoted. I, 45. 

ReecUmUMfu of My Yeutk (Reinn). 
charm of the book, II, 138. 

Redeemer, mistanslation at in Job, I* 
261.307-08. Ses "Jesus." 

Redemption, through vicarious atone- 
ment. I, 123; basis of revival effort, 
125-27; sequence of original sin, 126; 
Calvin's doctrine, II, 11-13; futile 
teaching of among Chinese, 268-69. 

Refieetione on the Beeehdion in France 
(Burke), excellenoe of. II, 159. 

Reformation, The, product of change. I, 
18; as decay of Roman Church, 34; 
transformation of historical Christian- 
ity, 64; first stage in decay of dog- 
matic supematuralism, 99; growth of 
liberalism since Reformation. 829; 
Pre sbyte rian influence on. H, 5-6; 
Puritanism as English Protestantism, 
6; strength of in Ainerican Colonies, 
238; free will and foreordinatioa. 819. 

Rehoboam, Acts of, I, 242. 
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Rdgn of Terror CFranoe), incited by 
Tfaomae Painet II, 161. 

Religion, fsTorite theme of Mr. Boott's, 
I, ▼; permanent eubetanoe of, ▼, 5-16, 
141; n, 162-70; m3rth]oal element not 
permanent, 262; uniTersality of ideaa, 
I, 7, 62-64; n, 149, 812; first idea of 
Mysterious Power, I, 8; errors as ger- 
minating truths, 8, 276; anthropo- 
morphic conceptions, 10; primitive 
origins, 26, 87; religion the oldest ad- 
enee, 27; formulas not religion itself, 
42; other religions than Christianity 
as superstitions, 48; Pariiament of 
ReUgions (Chicago, 1893), 53; reli- 
gion as test of national character, 52; 
spread by commerce and war, 54; II, 
33-34; failure to solve life mysteries, 
I, 75-76, 82; realms of religion and 
setence, 77, 87-88; religious concepts 
widened by science, 84-85; abandon- 
ment of anthropooentric theology, 84; 
religion not supplanted by art, science 
or socialism, '86; perversions of reli- 
4;ion, 88; mirades not true supports of 
fieligion, 96, 151 : true religion not sys- 
tem of theology, 130-31, 141, 198, 327; 
n, 77, 262; definitions not long satis- 
fying, I, 130; religioo a spiritual 
crowth, 145; msrths common to primi- 
tive minds, 156, 173; produced by 
religiouB excitement, 178; universal re- 
ligion in Christian ideality, 187; prog- 
ress of rationalism, 198, 226-29, 288; 
no religion infallible or final, 198; n, 
149, 305; religion natural and orderly 
growth, I, 200; growth of religious 
consciousness as shown in Pentateuch, 
208, 226; source of religious senti- 
ment, 254; Max MQller quoted, II, 82; 
peaceful spirit of modem religions, 
114; relative religious truth taught by 
Luther, 125-26; Matthew Arnold's 
eminence in philosophy of religion, 
147; quoted on change of religious 
truth, 148; Robert Q. Ingenoll's dis- 
regard of religious spirit, 167-70; fu- 
tility of religion in polities, 198, 325- 
26; successful medium between ex- 
tremes of opinion, 252 ; Bacon cited on 
religion and knowledge, 285; influ- 
enoe of religion in Egypt, 314-15; pa- 
triotism as religion, 884-85, 841; reli- 
gion of Japan as new world factor, 
840-41; God reivealed only through 
man, 840-41. iSss "Christianity"; 
"Theology," etc. 

Bdigion and Mtraaie (Chariee A. Gor- 
don), cited, I, 149. 

Renan, Ernest, cited, I, 17; dted on 
Yahweh and EUohim, 46; keoi his- 
torioal and lational perceptions, n. 



187-40; his tribute to his sister Hen« 
rietta, 189-40. 

Renan, Henrietta, tribute from her 
brother, Ernest Renan, II, 139-40; 
devotion to her brother, 139. 

Repentance, doctrine passing out, n» 
800. 

RnntbUe (Plato), mirade of Er, I, 155. 

Republican National (invention (1876) » 
cited, H, 167. 

Responsibility of parents, need of, II, 
185-86. 

Restorer, dted in Isaiah, I, 205. 

Resurrection, unnatural aspects dis- 
cussed by Oliver Lodge, I, 78; prod- 
uct of geocentric and anthropo- 
morphic theology, 80; Rev. Richard 
Heher Newton dted, 135; spiritual 
sense of, 135; record of deatii of Jesus 
historic, of resuirection, msrthical, 
136, 169-70, 178; similar resurrection 
of Er in Plato, 155; that of Jesus a 
psychological study, 169; variant nar- 
ratives of Gospds, 160; Paul's testi- 
mony, 171; resurrection an endeavor 
to verify immortality, 172, 175, 178; 
its psychology illumined by modem 
science, 172; fictions due to mental 
excitement, 172, 178; absence of crit- 
ical faculty, 178; resurrection from 
Sheol among Pharisees, 174; growing 
spirituality of Christian interpretation, 
176, 179; reply to W. Hampton Smith 
on resurrection a superstition, 177; 
Samud Davidson quoted, 308; resur- 
rection commemorated by Sunday 
observance, H, 222. 

Retribution, laws of, H, 209-10. 

Revelation, false assumption by Chris- 
tianity, I, 48; n, 295-98; science not 
fatal to true revdation of religion, I, 
68; exdudve revelation not bdieved 
by cultured Jews, 96; Dr. A. J. F. 
Behrends dted, 102; controversy at 
Vancouver, Wash., 127; true revela- 
tion not ended, 145; as exdudve medi- 
um of truth, 161 ; revdation of Jesus 
to Paul, 172; effects of Bible criti- 
cism, n, 25; no hisftoric basis for idea 
of immortality, 280; false idea g^ reve- 
lation to Jews, 297. 

Revdation, Book of, fulfillment of proph- 
ecy in Louis Napoleon (7), I, 246; 
patterned after apocalyptic method of 
Book of Danid, 297; variant inter- 
IM«tations of, 298. 

Revision of Bible, need of, I, 217; prog- 
ress of, 255, 258, 263; criticisms of, 
260-64. 5s0 "Bible." 

Revivals, founded on original sin and 
redemption, I, 125-27; similarity to 
Paul's vidon, 171; futility of revivals. 
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n, 100-91, 295-97; reeumnoM of, 
293-94 ; absuiditieB injurioiu to Chris- 
tianity, 295; revivalfl pMaing with 
miraoles, 295-99. 

Revolution (America) » aenrice of Thomaa 
Paine, H. 157-58. 

Revolution (Franoe), effect on Church 
and State, 1, 330-31, 833; aboUtion of 
ooncordat of 1801 in 1906, 332-83; 
activity of Thomas Paine, II, 158; 
Edmund Burke's RtfU^ionB, 159; ab^ 
horrent doctrines of Paine's RighU of 
Man, 150-01 ; Sir James Mackintosh's 
reply to Burke, 160; Robert Hall's re- 
ply to Burke, 160; Charles James 
Fox's reply, 160; Jeremy Bentham 
on atrocities of Frvich Revolution, 
160-61; transformation of French 
Nation, 334. 5et *' France." 

Reward, hope of, as moral force, 1, 137. 

Riches, socialist hostUity to, II« 248; 
early Christianity a movement against, 
250-51; riches necessary to churches 
and progress, 254, 257; Church as 
monitor of riches, 254, 256-67. See 
''Socialism." 

Riddle of (he Unieeree (Haeckd), dted 
on immortality, II* 280; on life poten- 
tial in matter, 282. 

Rigdon, Sidney, oonnectlon with Book 
of Mormon, II, 87, 89. 

Right Reason, universal in all ages, 11, 
200-01. 

Righteousness, Matthew Arnold quoted, 
n, 197; growth of moral conscious- 
ness, 197; baser motives as forces of, 
199-200; Cicero quoted, 200-01. See 
" Morals." 

RighU of Man (Paine), absurdities of, II, 
160-61. 

Robertson, James Craigie, rationalism 
of, 1, 101 ; ban of Index Expurgaioriue, 
324. 

Rogers, Arthur Kenyon, cited on study 
of Gospels, I, 283. 

Roman Catholic Church, cordiality to- 
ward Mr. Scott, I, viii-iz; pro g r e s s to 
simple Christianity, 80; Dr. Boyd 
Carpenter quoted, 30; its basis in 
authority, 31-32, 193, 318-21; sub- 
ject to time change, 33; as offshoot of 
Judaism, 33, 241; decay marked by 
Protestantism, 34; II, 116; departure 
from old orthodox pretensions, I, 34, 
142; n, 25; strength in modem Ger- 
many, I, 35, 316; belief in miracles 
lessened, 38; hostility of Church to 
inquiry, 57, 162, 322; the refuge of 
authority, 59, 142; n, 24; its author- 
ity also secular, I, 60; old authority 
weakened, 59-60, 322, 343-45; aUi- 
anoe and separation of Chureh and 



State, 61, 322; progress of idea dis- 
tinguishing Christ of dogma from 
Jesus of history, 64 ; Roman Churdi am 
symbol of historioal Christianity, 64; 
break with Protestantism over pri- 
vate JudffDBent, 65-66; anti-CaUiolic 
prejudice denied by The Oregonian^ 
69-70; Roman Church subject to in- 
quiiy, 70, 99, 141; the final refuge of 
dogma based on mirade,. 92, 163; 
founded on supematuralism, 99; grad- 
ual transformation, 110; the true re- 
pository of "divinity of Christ," 113- 
14; old dispute between graoe sjid free 
will, 118; as State religion of Austria, 
134 ; as refuge of John Henry Newman, 
142, 315-16; bdi«f in ecdeaiastieal 
mirades, 154, 163; II, 153; mtolerw 
anoe of independent thought, I, 154; 
similarity of Protestant authority as 
to Bible, 197-^8; diversities of Penta- 
teuch authorship admitted, 231; fal>- 
rication of Athanasian Creeds 243; 
origin of supremacy of Pope, 244; fic- 
tion of Donation of Conetantine, 244; 
fictions and forgeries of Chureh, 245; 
modified by Protestant influence, 
315-17; training of priesthood, 315; 
John Henry Newman quoted on 
authority, 315-16; rdations of Church 
with Chariemagne, 317; exdusion 
from conference on religious unity, 
320; conflict with modem liberalism, 
322; in France, 323; Napoleon's con- 
cordat of 1801. 331-32; pact with 
Qovis, 333; Church not infallible, 
335-36; as "good" as its sucoesdve 
t>eriods, 335; cdibacy of priesthood, 
337-38; democratic character of 
Church, 342; influence over foreign 
peoples, 342; relations with Americsn 
Protective Association, 343; partici- 
pation of Church in progress, 350; 
Macaulay's defense of, 350; its serv- 
ice to En^and, 350; Puritan revdt 
from, n, 6; dogmatisms productive of 
Protestant dogmatisms, 13; infallibil- 
ity of Roman and Protestant Churches 
contrasted, 24; Northweetem Chronicle 
quoted on inspiration and criticism, 
26; separation from Greek Church, 
65-66, 70-71; Dr. Philip Schaff 
quoted, 70; French support of Roman 
Church in Crimean War, 101 ; expul- 
don of Luther, 123; oppodtion to 
Roman authority, 125-26; futility of 
activity in politics, 193; no monopoly 
of morals in Roman Cllhurch, 193-94; 
paganism of Rome in modern Church, 
219-20; "sacred" Sunday not en- 
forced, 229; moral teachings similar 
to other churches, 800; teaehings of 
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free will, 810; authoritatlTe Interp; 
tation of Bible, 321-22; martsrrdom of 
Bruno, 323; repressioii of Qalileo, 323; 
old hostility to Protestant eeots miti- 
gated, 338-39; Proteatantiam as her- 
esy to Catholicism, 346. 

Roman Empire, modem influence, 1, 28; 
fury of Book of Revelation against, 
298; German support of, 316-17; as 
spreader of Christianity, It, 52; parti- 
tion by Honorius and Arcadius, 65; so- 
cialist movement in Christianity, 250. 

Roman Law, Paul's relation to, I, 339- 
41; idea of adoption, 340; of ixiherit- 
anoe, 340; in Church formularies, 341. 

Rome, evacuation by French after 
Franco-Prussian War, I, 322; pagan- 
ism of, in modem Vatican, II, 219; 
calendar of, 314 ; statue of Bruno, 343 ; 
patriotism as religion, 334-35. 

Round Lake, camp meetings of, It, 337. 

Rush, Benjamin, suggests name for 
Paine's Common Sense^ U, 158. 

Russia, Church and State in, I, 116; II, 
65-67; Greek Church as State religion, 
1, 134; persecution of Jews, II, 59-60; 
despotism of government and religion, 
66; skeptidsm and infidelity, 69; ag- 
gressions on Turkey, 101-02, 107. See 
"Greek Christianity." 

Ruyter, W. C, letter of dted, II, 349. 

Sabatier, Paul, ban of Index Bzpurga- 
ioriua, I, 324. 

Sabbath, belief in, as matter of free 
conscience, I, vi; Puritan observance, 
134; law of Israel, 134; cited as to 
authorship of Leviticus, 271; Baby- 
lonian origin of Sabbath, n, 55, 219; 
outgrowth of paganism, 219-24; Baby- 
lonian idea in Genesis and Elzodus of 
"rest day,*' 219-20; commemoration 
of deliverance from Egypt in Deuter- 
onomy, 219-20; change from seventii 
to first day through Roman usage, 
221-24; influence of Puritanism, 224- 
27; Dr. Nicholas Bound's The Doc- 
trine of the Sabbath, 226-27; his con- 
troversy with Established Church, 
226-27; Sabbath idea not essential to 
morality, 227; Sabbath in En^and 
and America, 227; passing out of 
America, 238-39. See "Sunday and 
Sabbath." 

Sabbatical Year, theoretical, I, 274. 

Sabine, William H., employer of Joseph 
Smith, n, 89. 

Sacerdotalism, domination of, 1, 130. 

Saorifloe, idea among Hebrews, I, 49; 
Christian idea, 124-26. 

Sadduoees, no belief in immortality, I, 
174. 



Saint Augustine, miracles of early fa- 
thers, I, 163. 

Saint Isadore, authorship of the Deere- 
tale and Donation of Conetantinet I« 
244.' 

Saint Sylvester, successor to Constan- 
tine in West, I, 244. 

Saintsbury, George, tribute to Voltaire, 
n, 129. 

Salamis, perfection of Greeks at, n, 203. 

Salvation, geocentric origin of, I, BO, 

Samson, myth, of, II, 29. 

Sanctification, Calvin's doctrine of, II, 
12; Rev. Charles A. Briggs dted, 30. 

Sanhedrin, authority of, II, 13. 

Saracens, contest with Christians, I, 
187; Empire of based on Mohamme- 
danism, II, 104. 

Sarah, discrepancy as to Genesis, I, 227. 

Saratoga (N.Y.), Presbsrterian General 
Assembly at (1890), II, 22. 

Sardinia, participation in Italian unity, 
1,347. 

Satan, legendary defeat of, by Christ, I, 
214; place in Calvinism, II, 21. 

Savagely, in relation to higher religion, 
1, 138; in early man, 11, 222. 

Saviour, of other worlds, I, 162; in 
Isaiah, 205. iSes "Jesus." 

Savoy Conference, restoration of Thirty- 
nine Articles, 11, 22. 

Savoy, House of, in Italy, I, 347. 

Soarron. quoted on authority, 1, 143. 

Schaff, Dr. Philip, quoted on separation 
of Greek and Roman Churches, H, 70. 

Schindler, Rabbi Solomon, quoted on 
Judaism and rationalism, II, 56-57. 

Scholarship. iSee "BiUe"; "CriUdsm"; 
"Progress," etc. 

Schopenhauer, idea of immortality, n, 
279. 

Science, dogmatisms of, I, 14; failure to 
restore faith, 14-15; five branches, 24; 
religion the oldest, 28; oomparison of 
religions, 52; as revealer of God, 47; 
science not destructive to true religion, 
68, 86; failure to solve life mysteries, 
75-76, 164; not Deity, but adjectives 
of Deity questioned by science, 77-79; 
supernatural denied by science, 77, 
151, 156, 160-62, 228; H, 296; con- 
cepts of science and religion not com- 
parable, I, 77; nonedentific doctrines 
discussed by Oliver Lodge, 78; scien- 
tific analogies supporting faith, 82; 
religious ideas widened by, 84 ; anthro- 
pocentric ideas dispelled, 84-85; mu- 
tual dependence of science and reli- 
gion, 87-88; beginnings of science in 
Bible, 87; perversions of, 88; spurious 
rejected, 88, 244; sdflnoe guided by 
rationalism, 152; fatal to Christian 
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dogmatiflm, 161; hostility of ortho- 
doxy, 162; psychology at rw un ro e tioa 
in light of modem science, 172; value 
of seientifio criticism, 208, 207; on»- 
tion legend discredited, II, 22 1; per- 
sonal immortality discredited, 280-81. 
iSss " Bible "; "Ctitidsm ";'* Religion," 
etc 

Scotland, Presbyterianism in, n, 6. 

Scott, Harvey W., forty-^ve^year career 
of, I, V ; fame and influence of, v ; schol- 
arship of, V, vii; his reverent and tol- 
erant spirit, vi-vii; aflUiation with 
Congregational Church, vi; inquiry 
into origin of dogmas and creeds, vii; 
respect for belief in, vii; his readiness 
for polemics, vii; his rule of individual 
responsibility, vii; disputes with 
preachers, viii ; his lectures from church 
pulpits, viii; cordial relataons with 
churches and preachers, viii-iz; his 
Thanksgiving Day address, 6-16; his 
recluse habits, 6; letter from Rev. 
Roland D. Grant, 16; his letter to 
Bishop Charles W. Smith, 91-92; let- 
ter from Bishop Charies W. Smith, 
n, 349-50; his letter to Rev. E. P. 
Hill, I, 93^-94; his address at semi- 
centennial of Taylor Street Church, 
Portland, Oregon, II, 46-47; his ad- 
dress on Christian Science, 77-78; his 
letter on William Ellery Channing, 
123-24 ; his address on moral conscious- 
ness, 197-98; on Sunday observance 
at LewiB and Clark Fair, 230, 351-^53. 

Scott, Leslie M., compiler of this work, 
I* z, zi. 

Scott, Margaret N., wife of Harvey W. 
Scott, I, X. 

Ssrt&nsr't MoQctmn^ article on BooJb c/ 
Mormon^ H, 87. 

Scythians, invasion of Europe by, II, 
105; hostility to Turks, 106. 

Stat of Authority in ReHffitm (Marti- 
neau) , on discoveries of time and space, 
I, 80; on short ministry of Jesus, 284. 

Sects, growth due to Protestantism, I, 
34, 114; lack of agreement, 133; not 
gateways to heaven, 145; disproof of 
infaUible Bible, 224-25; growth of tol- 
eration, II, 338-39; of codperation, 
888. 

Seer Stone, of Joseph Smith, II, 88. 

Selden, John, I, 337. 

Self-Control, necessity of, II, 177. 

Self-Denial, necessary to success, II, 
177-79. 

Self-Help, as basis of character, I, vii; 
n, 175-76. iSse "Conduct." 

Selfhood, Buddhist doctrine of Nirvana, 
n, 97; Henry James cited, 97-98; 
illusions of, 98. 



Selfishness, mitigated by teachings of 
Jesus, I, 185; need of for individual 
welfare, II, 98; self-knowledce as anti- 
dote, 182-83; splfishncsB as force of 
progress, 199; Lecky quoted, 199. 

Self-Knowledge, Socrates' rule of, II, 
178, 180; dangers of morbid introspec- 
tion, 180; ccnrective of excessive am- 
bition, 181; antidote for selfishness, 
182. 

Self-Sacrifice, moralities of, II, 183-84. 

Semitic Nations, monotheism of, I, 49. 

Separation, of Church and State in 
France, I, 328-34; II, 65-67; sepaia- 
tion in En^and, 65-66; in Italy, 66- 
66; in United States, 65; in Germany, 
66; in Holland, 66; in Amoican Colo- 
nies, 132; Voltaire's influence, 129-34; 
separation, of Greek and Roman 
Churches, II, 66-71. 

Serapis, sanction of mirade by Vespa- 
sian, 1, 155. 

Sermon on the Mount, its spirit the es- 
sence off Christianity, I» 51; its uni* 
venal humanity, 185. 

Servetus, victim of intolerance, 1, 138. 

Sesostris, not Rameses U, H, 315. 

Seth, first and last son of Adam in Gene- 
sis, I, 227. 

ShabiMiihon, Hebiew origia of Sabbath, 
11.219. 

Shabbaium, Babylonian origin of Sab- 
bath, n, 219. 

Shakespeare, quoted, I, 12, 42, 138; H, 
206, 208, 255, 267, 318, 332; date of 
his birth unknown, I, 186; also man- 
ner of his death, 186; literary inter- 
pretation of, 237; Baconian theoiy, 
246; Shakespeare's sources in FingHsh 
BiUe, 255, 257; Hamlet cited, 306. 

Siechem, its god Baal. I, 46. 

Shemaiah, Book of, I, 242. 

Sheol, idea of in Israel, I, 78; among 
Pharisees. 174. 

Shintoism, in Japan, I, 35; resistance to 
Christian missionaries in India, H, 271. 

8Karl Studieg on Oroai Sul^eeU (Froude), 
1,308. 

Sickafoose, Rev., nussionaiy work for 
Chinese, H, 265. 

Sigel, Elsie, murder of at New York, H, 
264. 

Simpson, Sam L., poem quoted, I, 5. 

Sin. iSec'* Original Sin." 

Singer, Dr. Isadore, quoted on Sabbath 
and Sunday laws, H, 219. 

Sirius, heliacal rising of (4241 B.C.), II» 
313. 

Sismondi, ban of Index ExpurgaioriuB^ 
1,324. 

Chapel, deisde art of Miohel- 
angdo, n, 312. 
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8kepiiei0m» not imliguraa, I, 67-71; 
refutation neyer complete, 114; at- 
taoks on historio Roman Churoh, 351 ; 
in Greek Churoh, n, 69; as means of 
religious liberty, ,325-26; basis of 
Protestantism, 326. 

Slavery, defended by Gladstone, I, 216; 
Bible sanction of, 250; penalty of in 
America, n» 201 ; iustified by Apostle 
Paul, 252; recent moral defense of 
slaveiy in America, 309. 

Smith, Bishop Charles W., Mr. Scott's 
letter to, 1, 91 ; his letter to Mr. Scott, 
n. 349^60. 

Smith, George, cited on Aasyiian rec- 
ords, I, 239. 

Smith, Goldwin, dted as to reverent in- 
quiry, I, 58. 

Smith, Joseph, Sr., father of Prophet, 
character of, 11, 81; visions of, 81. 

Smith, Joseph, biography and place in 
Monnonism, n, 81>-89. 

Smith, Joseph (3d), admission of polyg- 
amy by, n, 90. 

Smith, Sydney, witticism about the 
equator, II, 311. 

Smith, Uriah {Book9 of Daniel and the 
Revelation), I, 295. 

Smith, W. Hampton, letter on Easter, I, 
177-78. 

Smoot, Reed, dted as to Mormonism, 
II» 81 ; in United States Senate, 91. 

Sobieski, John, defeat of Turks by, II, 
107. 

Socialism, not substitute for religion, I, 
86; of Mosaic law, 273; growth in 
Christian dootribe, II, 243-57. See 
"Riches," etc. 

Soeialitm of Chriet (Austin Bierbower) 
cited, II, 250. 

Society of Jesus, establishment by 
Loyola, I, 338. 

Socrates, death of, 1, 11; "infidelity" of, 
69, 138, 153; moral similarity to Plato 
and Confucius, 139; Macaulay's ref- 
erence to, n, 83-84; rule of self-knowl- 
edge, 178-80; dangers of, 180-81; 
cited as to ancient idea of man, 198; 
quoted on immortality {Phoedo), 278- 
79; idea of personal immortality, 280. 

Solar System, Bruno's martyrdom for, 
n, 323; Galileo's recanting of, 323. 

Solomon, ceremonies of, I, 221 ; discrep- 
ancy between Matthew and Luke, 227, 
287; Books of Solomon, 242; Proverbs 
of, 242; authenticity of certain writ- 
ings discredited, 243; genealogy in 
Old Testament, 287; Solomon cited 
as to riding on an ass, 291 ; as author^ 
ity for truth, II, 13. 

Sorcery, O. W. Holmes quoted, I, 116; 
denied by rationalism, 151. 



Soal, Mea in otd Israel, I» 78; defined as 
force, 82; as the Kingdom of God, 151^ 
immortality of, H, 278 ; Socrates' view. 
278-79; Plato's, 279; personal idea 
discredited by science, 280>81; lon0> 
ing for immortality, 284. 

Space, influence of discovery on the- 
ology, I, 80. 

Spain, ruined by religious dogmatinns, 
I, 116, 256; secular progress of, 31, 
116; Inquisition as evidence of State 
religion, 133 ; persecution of Jews, 241 ; 
n, 58-59; conflict of Roman Churoh 
and modernism, I, 325; assent to ex- 
tinction of Pope's political powers, 348 ; 
expulsion of Mohammedanism, 11, 
104; no Sunday-Sabbath in, 127; lib- 
erty due to skepticism, 320. 

Spaulding, Solomon, author of Booh of 
Mormon, H, 87-88. 

Spectator (London), cited on greatness 
of Milton, II, 37. 

Spencer, Herbert, quoted on eternal 
energy, H, 287. 

Spinosa, ban of Index Bxpurgatoriue, I, 
324; comparison with Renan, II, 138; 
cited on narrow range of knowledge, 
282. 

Spirit, idea of in old Israel, I, 78; as ni^ 
tiozial patriotinn, H, 334-35. 

Spirituality, as test of religion, 1, 52, 145; 
progress of aided by doubt, 58; not 
peculiar to Christianity, 63; Protes- 
tantism the fortress of, 69; the true 
basis of Christianity, 95, 133; more 
important than dogma, 101; repelled 
by dogmatism, 145; promise of future 
life in, H, 288. 

Spurgeon, Charles H., criticism of re- 
vised Bible, I, 260. 

Standards. See "Westminster Stand- 
ards." 

Stanley, Arthur Penrhyn, rationalism 
of, I, 101. 

Stanton, Elisabeth Cady, quoted on 
Woman' e Bible, I, 248-49. 

Starvation, as nature's penalty, II, 317. 

State and Church, see "Church and 
State." 

Statins, quoted, II, 313. 

Stephen, lapidation of , I, 111. 

Steptoe, Edward Jevnor, appointed 
Governor of Utah, II, 85. 

Stone Age, evidences in religion and 
science, I, 87. 

Storms, due to natural forces, I, 164. 

Story of the Mormone (William A. Linn), 
reference to, II, 83. 

Strauss, David Friedrioh, cited, I, 17; 
reverent view of Jesus, 100; ban of 
Index Expurgatoriue, 324. 

Study of Religion (Martineau), quoted 
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on human mind, II, 370-77; on tee 
will and foreordination, 810, 

BuooeoB, rules of oharacter building, n, 
177-79. 

Sunday and Sabbath, leligioua obiery- 
anoe at Chicafo Fair, I, 96; influence 
of Puritaniam. 134; H, 224-28; of 
paganiam, 219-24; Justin eited on 
Sunday obeervanoe by early Chris- 
tians, 221-22; commemorative of 
resurrection, 222, 226; not baaed on 
divine command, 222, 228, 230-32, 
234; influence of Roman sun worship, 
222, 226 ; Sunday edict of Constantine, 
222-23, 226; observance made general 
by union of Church and State, 223; 
identified with Jewish Sabbath long 
afterwards, 223-24; not "sacred" in 
New Testament, 226; "sacred" char- 
acter due to later usage, 225-26; Paul 
quoted, 225; Sunday as holy day and 
holiday, 228-29; strict observance not 
enforced by Roman Church, 229, 232; 
observance at Lewis and Clark Fair, 
230-31, 351-53; "sacxed" Sunday not 
enfordble by State, 231-32; Sunday 
law based on social reasons, 232; pro- 
hibition of liquor on Sunday, 233-35; 
Oregon Sunday law of 1864 obsolete 
in 1908, 236-37; changing character 
of Sunday observance, 238-39. See 
"Sabbath." 

Sun Worship, influence on Christianity, 
n, 222-23. 

Supematuralism, Jewish history not 
governed by, 1, 17; denied by modem 
science, 77, 161-62; Mr. Scott's refu- 
sal to accept. 92; rejected by rational- 
ism, 95, 97-98. 223, 227; II, 54, 56, 
295; supematuralism as basis of eode- 
siasticism, 1, 98; rejected by Theodore 
Parker, 101 ; in early Christian period, 
152; n, 297; acceptance by primitive 
mind, I, 161; none, in universe, 160; 
resurrection as superstition, 177; 
supematuraliBm rejected by modem 
thought, 178, 198, 228; none in 
growth of religion, 200; proofs always 
lacking, 228; origin of Books Daniel 
and Revelation, 295; supematuralism 
rejected by experience, II, 296-97; 
none in teachings of Jesus, 298; weak- 
ness in Christianity, 299; "infidel" re- 
jection of, 299; none in "religion of 
the future," 307. iScs " Miracles." 

Superstition, truths and errors of , I, 7; 
other religions regarded as by Chris- 
tians, 48; support of anthropocentric 
idea, 84; of faith, 139; of present-day 
miracle, 151; discredited by rational- 
ism, 152; leniency of Roman Church 
toward superstition, 154; Max MlUler 



quoted, II, 82; agency of superstitioii 
in Christian origins, 298. 

Supreme Being, Matthew Arnold's defi- 
nition of, I, 100. Sw "God." 

Supreme Court (X7.S.), United Stotes as 
Christian nation, 1, 134. 

Survival of Fittest, mitigation of, II, 
197, 202-03, 316; practice of among 
Greeks, 203; as moral law of nature, 
816-17; effects on race, 316-17. 

Ssrmpathy, mitigation of nature's strug- 
gle for existence, II, 316; ^ects on 
mind and body, 316-17; poweriess in 
economic life, 317; moral choice not 
negatived by, 319. 

Syriac, dialect of Jesus, I, 284. 

Sweden, State religion of, I, 134. 

Swedenborg, Emanuel, ban of Inde» 
ExpvTfitUoriuM, I, 324; compared with 
Joseph Smith, II, 83. 

Swift, Jonathan {Tale of a Tub), dted 
as to progressive religion, II, 149. 

Tacitus, cited, 1, 24; disbelief in personal 
immortality, 82; comment by Froude, 
154; narrative of miracles of Vespa- 
sian and blind man, 154-^55; growth 
of Christianity not foreseen, II, 45. 

Taft, WilHam H.. held "unsound" on 
Trinity by Presbyterian synod, 1, 107; 
by Methodists of Nebraska, 111-13; 
comer stone of Universalist Church 
(Portland, Oregon), laid by, 116; his 
election no disturbance of doctrine of 
Trinity, II, 343. 

Taine, Hippolyte Adolph, quoted on lit- 
erary interpretation, I, 237-^38; on 
En^ish Bible, 257; ban of Index Ex- 
purgcUoriue, 324. 

Taie of a Tub (Swift), dted on progress 
in religion, II, 149. 

Taoism, resistance to Christian mission- 
aries, n, 271. 

Tartars, invasion of Europe, II, 105. 

Taylor Street Church (Portland, Ore- 
gon), Mr. Scott in pulpit of, I, viii; 
semicentennial of, II, 45-47. 

Temple, at Palestine, I, 240. 

Temple Adath Israel (Boston), Rabbi 
Solomon Schindler, II, 56. 

Temple Beth Israel (Portland, Oregon), 
dted, I, ix, 273. 

Temptation, lees in pioneer time, II, 185; 
necesdty of free will, 318. 

Ten Oreai ReHgione (James F. (}Iarke), 
quoted on universality of God, I, 48. 

Tennessee, Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church in, II, 32-33. 

Tennyson, Alfred, quoted on doubt, I» 
58. 

Tertullian, 1, 12. 

Thanks, universal religious spirit, I, 7. 
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Thanksgiving, addreas of Mr. Scott, I, 
6-16. 

Th^baU (Statius), quoted on fear and 

gods, n, 313. 
The Dalles Ckronidet reply to on Easter 
and Christmas, I, 137. 

Theogony (Hesiod), I. 49, 276. 

Theology, favorite subject of Mr. Scott's, 
I, v-vi; influence of discoveries of 
space and time, 80; influence of idea 
of unity of nature, 81; theology 
changed by science, 81, 83; anthropo- 
centric theology dispelled, 84; modem 
theology guided by rationalism, 97, 
102, 152, 235; Dr. A. J. F. Behrends 
dted, 102; truth never confirmed in 
theology, 114; errors from doctrines of 
original sin and redemption, 124-26; 
theology not true religion, 130-31; 
false adherence to miracles, 151; 11, 
295-96, 298; no theology infallible or 
permanent, I, 225; H, 18; doctrinal 
ideas in Bible translations, I, 262; 
superior need of truth, 288-90; fu- 
tile e£Forts to interpret Book of Daniel, 
297; influence of theological ideas in 
politics, 316; theology pot exact sci- 
ence, 327; n, 18; revolution against 
orthodox theology, 148; difficulty of 
Christian theology in India, 261; 
abandonment of theological encum- 
brances, 262; O. W. Holmes's views, 
275; James Martineau's, 276; Chris- 
tianity weak in theology, 295; theol- 
ogy injurious to Christian morals, 
298; broad work of modem theology, 
301; long controversy over free will. 
318-19; theology spoiled by dose sera- 
tiny, 346; speculation about the Logo%, 
344. iSes"ReUgion,"etc. 

Thirty-nine Articles, Presbyterian sub- 
stitute for, n, 7; cited, 15; futile ef- 
fort of Presbyterians to amend, 21- 
22. 

Thirty Years' War, as evidence of State 
Religion, I, 133. 

Thought* Critical and Practical on the 
Books of Daniel and the RevelaHon 
(Uriah Smith), cited. I, 295. 

Three Epieodee of Maseachuaetie Hietory 
(C. F. Adams), I, 112. 

Thucydides, cited, I, 24. 

Time, influence of discovery on theology, 
1,80. 

Time-Spirit, changes of, I, 33-37, 142; 
growth of in clergy, II, 327. See " Crit- 
icism"; "Progress": "RationaUsm," 
etc. 

Timour, 11, 106. 

Tithe, Mosaic law of, I, 273-75. 

Tobey, George E., his Methodist attack 
on President Taft, I, 113. 



Tocqueville, de, quoted on spread of 
democracy, I, 32. 

Toland, John, quoted on fictions of 
Christianity, I, 244-45. 

Toleration, achievement of, I, 11, 25, 
1 12 ; the result of criticism, 57, 109-15; 
n, 325; growth of, 1, 131, 138, 142; 11, 
338-39; ssrmbolised by Christmas, I, 
183; universality of, 323; Voltaire's 
service to, 11, 129-34; liberty in Amer- 
ican Colonies not toleration, 132 ; lack 
of toleration in English Common- 
wealth, 132; influence of toleration on 
later hsonns, 32^30; growth of among 
sects, 338-39; source of Y.M.C.A. and 
W.C.T.U., 338. 

Tractarian Movement, leadership of 
John Henry Newman, II, 153. 

Tradition, miracles based on, I, 161; 
tradition menaced by criticism, 193, 
195-96, 207; errors of advocates of 
tradition, 211; growth of tradition of 
Jesus, 215; slow progress from tradi- 
tion, n, 27, 295; useful conservatism 
of tradition, 148. 

Transubstantiation, John Henry New- 
man dted, I, 60; as test of infldelity, 
70. 

Transvaal, conflict in, I, 45. 

Trimble, Rev. D. H., controversy with 
Prof. H. C. Howe, I, 71. 

Trinity, doctrine of in India and Eg3rpt, 

I, 50; ancient dispute about, 107-08; 
Epistle of John quoted, 107; an inter- 
polated passage, 107, 243; dispute in 
Presidential election (1912), 112; II, 
343; Calvinistic Councdl of, 11 ; origins 
in Philo and Plato, 219. 

Trinity Chimee, criticism of The Ore- 
gonian, II, 75. 

Trath, not absolute in any church or 
creed, I, 110, 114-15, 327, 335; n, 18, 
77, 231; its methods historical, I, 111; 
necessity of free inquiry, 138; revela- 
tion of through Christianity, 161; tri- 
umphant through martyrdom, 162; 
more important than supematuralism, 
179; than theological system, 288; 
progressive nature of religious truth, 

II, 117; tmth relative as taught by 
Luther, 125-26; by Matthew Arnold, 
148; imiversal in all religion, 149; 
Emerson quoted on power of truth, 
210; common to all sects, 300; broad- 
ening expression of, 301 ; trath vindi- 
cated by conflict, 309; devotion of 
Bruno to, 323-24. 

Turkey, foreign mission work in, I, 54; 
n, 270; Church and State in, I, 116; 
antagonisms between Greek Christian- 
ity and Mohammedanism, II, 101-02; 
wesJmess of Roman Church, 110-12; 
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Turkey weakened by Mohammedan- 
iam, 105-4)7; defeated by Sobieaki, 
107; atrocities in Bulgaria, 208; per- 
secution, 325. 

Ttueulan DiBpuiationi (Cioero), quoted 
as to Plato, I, 82. 

Tyndale, William, work on English 
Bible, I. 258. 

Tyndall, John, reverent rationalism of, 
I, 100. 

Tyng, Rey. S. H., cited on mirades of 
Lourdes, I, 158-59. 

Unbelief. See ' ' Skepticism " ; " Doubt " ; 
"InfideUty."etc. 

Underworld, idea of, among Pharisees 
and Greeks, I, 174. 

Unitarianism, President Taft's adher- 
ence to, criticised by Presbyterian 
synod, 1, 107; by Methodists, 111-13; 
drift of Protestantism toward, 113; 
Unitarians as modernists, 113; name 
Unitarian not successful, 114; its dis- 
tinction between Jesus of history and 
Christ of dogma, 114; freedom of pri- 
vate judgment, 197; Unitarianism as 
Protestant opinion, 318; its morals as 
of other sects, 11, 300. 

Union Theological Seminary, its refusal to 
dismiss Charles A. Briggs, I, 140, 197. 

United Brethren, missionary work for 
Chinese, 11, 265. 

United States, neither Catholic nor 
Protestemt, I, 33-34; no State religion 
in, 132-^4; number of Catholics and 
Protestants, 143. 

Unity of God, progress of idea, I, 47. 
See "God." 

Unity of Religious Ideas, widespread, I, 
7; the eternal essence, 15; unity of reli- 
gious legends, 49; scientific study of, 
50, 92 ; religions as variant expressions, 
52-54; unity of Christianity and other 
religions, 63, 95; variant merit of 
religions, 97. 

Universalist Church, moral precepts 
similar to those of other sects, II, 300. 

"Universal Prayer" (Pope), I, 130. 

Universe, tinity of, I, 45, 80-83; Rev. 
James M. Wilson quoted, 81; geocen- 
tric theology of, 80, 162; visible and 
invisible, 82; anthropocentric the- 
ology of, 84; nothing miraculous, 160, 
165; question of Saviour for other 
worlds, 162; God of universe not con- 
ceived by early Hebrews, 199. 

University of California, Professor H. V. 
Hilprecht cited on flood record, 1, 239. 

University of Oregon, controversy of 
Rev. Roland D. Grant, I, 23; of Pro- 
fessor H. C. Howe, 71, 117; debate 
over free will, 119. 



Urn BuruU (Thomas Browne), quoted 
on Egyptian mmnmies, II, 332. 

Urus, savagely of, 11, 302. 

Usury, in Mosaic code, I, 274-75. 

Utah, Brigham Young as Governor, II, 85 ; 
Mormons in, 85; £>iward Jevnor Step- 
toe as Governor, 85; violence in,85-86. 

Valla, fiction of Donation of C<mstonttn« 
exposed by, I, 244. 

Vatican, conflict with modem liberal- 
ism, I, 323-24. 3ee "Pope." 

Vedic Poems, monotheism of, 1, 49; cited 
as to literary criticism, 234. 

Venetia, effects of Austrian surrender 
on Italian unity, I, 322. 

Venus, transits of, I, 164. 

Vespasian, miracle of blind man, I, 155. 

Vicarious Atonement, transitoiy doc- 
trine, I, 122-24. 

Vicarious Sacrifice, universal idea of, I» 
10, 122; agency of in progress, 122; 
Jesus sacrificed to persecution, 123. 

Vice, virtue turned into by excess, II, 
184; diminution in world's progress, 
207 ; deistic art of Michelangelo in, 312. 

Vienna, conference of, 11, 102; saved by 
Poles from Turks, 107. 

Virgil, quoted, II, 78, 205; studies of, by 
Roman clergy, 125. 

Virgin, apparition at Lourdes, I, 158; 
Calvin's doctrine as to birth of Christ, 
n, 12; absurdity of Virgin birth, 70; 
mistranslation in Isaiah, I, 261. 

Virginia, Cmnberland Presbsrterian 
Church in, II, 32. 

Virginia Synod (Presbyterian), Presi- 
dent Taft held "unsound" on Trinity 
by, I, 107. 

Virtue, vice of, in excess, 11, 184; need of 
parental responsibility, 185; lack of 
virtue in Sir James Fox, 187-88; self- 
ishness as greater force of progress, 
199; growth of virtue in world, 207; 
eternal punishment as incentive to 
virtue, 300; necessity of free will, 318. 

Visions of Iddo, I, 242. 

"Vital Spark of Heavenly Flame" 
(Pope), I. 7. 

Volcanoes, due to natural forces, I, 164. 

Volney, de, Constantin, severe rational- 
ism of, I, 100. 

Voltaire, rationalism of, I, 100; Vlnfame 
applied to Russia, II, 67; champion of 
intellectual freedom, 12^-^34; versa- 
tility of, 128-29; eminence in letters, 
128; attack on Church oppression, 
129 ; meaning of VIn/ame, 130-31 , 133 ; 
Lowell's tribute to Voltaire, 132; trib- 
ute by Du Bois-Reymond, 133; by 
George Saintsbuiy, 129. 

Vul^te, source of English Bible, I, 258. 
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Walker, Bishop David, Rev. A. S. 
Crapsey's letter to, I, 63. 

Waller, Edmund, dted on death, 11, 332. 

Walworth, "Father,*' seceauon from 
Episcopal Church, II, 153. 

War, agency of in spread of ChristianiQr, 
I, 54; its victory for toleration, 112; 
for justice, H, 144; its test of moral 
conscience, 309. 

Wars of Jehovah, Book of, I, 242. 

Washington, Qeorge, late myths of, II, 
114; denounced by Thomas Paine, 
161. 

Washington, D.C., Ecumenical Metho- 
dist Conference at (1891), I, 154. 

Washington (State), influence of Mr. 
Scott in, I, V. 

Watts, IsBAC, as hymn writer, II, 329. 

Weaver, James B., "plutocratic" 
churches denounced by, II, 253. 

Webster, Daniel, quoted on Christianity 
the law of the land, I, 132. 

Weed, Thurlow, interview of Joseph 
Smith with, 11, 83. 

Wellhausen, Julius, I, 17. 

Wesley, John, his great dissenting sect, 
n, 22; his wide influence, 37-39; his 
greatness, 40-42; his "Jesus, Lover of 
My Soul," 330. 

Westminster Assembly, political char- 
acter of, n, 7, 20; Milton quoted 
against, 8; militant doctrines, 10; in- 
fallibility of, 14; its purpose to reform 
Church of England, 20; futile effort to 
amend Thirty-nine Articles, 21; de- 
feated by Independents, 22. 89e 
"Calvinism " ; " F^byterianism," etc. 

Westminster Catechism, comfort to 
devotees, I, 118; Heidelberg Cate- 
chism quoted, 123; not true religion, 
130; political character of, II, 20; 
adoption of, 21. See "Calvinism"; 
" Presbsrterianism," etc. 

Westminster Confession, formulation of, 
n, 7; standard of Presbsrterianism, 8; 
movement for revision, 8-9, 1&-17; 
militant origins of, 10; founded on 
Calvin's Inetitutea, 10, 17; political 
character of, 20; no sanctity in, 22. 

Westminster Directory of Public Wor- 
ship, adoption of, H, 21. 

Westminster Standards. See "Calvin- 
ism"; "Presbyterianism"; "West- 
minster Confession," etc. 

Westphalia, Peace of, growth of modem- 
ism since, I, 329. 

"Whence and Whither?" — the eternal 
question, I, 82; need of faith, 82. 

Whiskey. jSm "Liquor." 

Whitefield, (3eorge, influence of, II, 38. 

White House Craed, not desirable, I, 
114. 



Williams, Bishop Charles D., dted on 

Bible, I, 230-31. 
Wilson, A. W., on candidacy of H. R. 

Albee for Mayor of Portland, Oregon, 

n, 193. 
Wilson, Rev. James M. (Some Contnbu- 

tions to the ReligiouB Thought of Our 

Time), I, 80-81. 
Wisdom, teacher of good vs. evil, II, 304. 
Wise, Rev. Stephen S., cordiality toward 

Mr. Scott, I, iz. 
Witchcraft, denied by rationalism, I» 

151; O. W. Holmes quoted, 116. 
Wittenberg, Augustinian Convent of, 

n, 123. 
Wdman, status of in Bible, I, 248; as 

agent of temptation to man, II, 318. 
Woman'e Bible, I, 248. 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 

harmonizing rival sects, II, 338. 
Wood, C. E. S., discourse on rules of 

success, II, 177. 
Word of Qod, Bible as, I, 223, 226, 230- 
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